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BEGINNING  AND  CJROWTH  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION. 
Ciirriage  is  a  part  of  man.  Iii  order  to  live  he 
I  must  transport:  what  he  eat**,  the  clothes  he 
I  wears,  the  fuel  lie  uses.  He  is  liiiii.self,  moreover, 
f  of  a  roving,  noinadic  disposition.  The  subject  is 
Dthus  iusepiirsihle  from  him.  In  depicting?  the 
I  evolution  of  carriage,  tlierefure,  wo  portray  man's 
I  development. 

The  accompanying  volume  portrays  the  incep- 

■tion  and  growth  of  tninsportatiun  and  the  varied 

Iprocesses  by  which  we  have  reached  our  present 

[btaudard.     It  depicts  the  result  of  man's  iiigo- 

iluity,  his  growth  and  nnconquerahle  resolve,  the 

fctep.s— always  ascending — by  which  lie  reached 

^is  present  civilized  station.     The  subject  has 

also  a  meclianical  interest  in  tliis,  that  to  prop- 

rly  appreciate  the  metliod.s  of  carriage  now  in 

Vogue  we  raustf  lie  familiar  with  the  appliances 

which  preceded  them.     In  portraying   primitive 

Rorms  of   carriage,  t  have  fiuind  it  necessary  to 

give  a  brief  account  of  the  primitive  people  of 

Fthe  world  and  more  particularly  those  of  ancient 

^tames,   among   others,   the    Aryans,    Chaldeans, 

r Babylonians,    Pliieuicians,    Egyptians,    Grecians 

Bnd  Carthaginian.'!,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
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many  of  the  methods  we  employ  to-day.  Tlie 
subject  is  one  of  intense  interest  to  mankind. 
The  Ancients  were,  like  ourselves,  commercially 
inclined,  and  while  tlieir  appliances  were  rude, 
and  their  means  of  inter-communication  and 
trade  limited,  their  business  methods  and  forms 
of  carriage  contained  tlie  germs  of  tho.se  now  in 
use.  An  account  of  these  interesting  people, 
therefore,  forms  a  fit  accompaniment  to  our 
tlienie.  Tlie  evolution  of  carriage,  it  iw  interest- 
ing to  notice,  is  so  interwoven  with  the  affairs  of 
men  that  wo  are  compelled  to  follow  the  latter 
step  by  step  from  their  savage  state  in  order  to 
understand  the  subject  tlirouyhont.  This  duality 
of  interest  first  suggested  tlie  account  of  primi- 
tive men  found  in  the  accompanying  volume.  In 
the  first  six  editions  of  the  "Science  nf  Railways" 
the  engravings  poi-traying  Primitive  Carnage, 
together  with  more  or  less  of  the  printed  matter 
relating  to  aboriginal  peoples  were  scattered 
tlinmghout  the  different  volumes.  Snlisequently 
I  selected  such  picture.?  as  aptly  illusti-ated  the 
subject,  and  embraced  them  with  an  account  of 
primitive  people,  in  this  volume.  It  iliuw  forms 
a  fit  >iHii|)leinent  to  the  genrrsil  theme,  or  may 
bo  considered  iipui-t  and  indeinrndently,  as  an, 
exjKisition  fomplc'te  in  itself,  of  the  varied  pro- 
ics  leading  nji  to  thp  niilrtiad  cm. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I  PREHISTORIC   CAEBIERS  AND  ATTENDANT    EVOLUTION 
OF   MAN. 

ch  has  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  property  and  its  relation  to  mankind; 
much  remains  to  be  learned.  We  know,  however, 
that  its  evolution  and  that  of  man  have  at  all 
Lfcimes  gone  hand  in  hand.  Where  pi-operty  exists 
Kin  greatest  profusion,  where  it  is  most  widely  dif- 
"used  and  carefully  protected,  there  civilization 
bs  advanced  to  its  farthest  limits;  where  it  is  lit- 
(tle  known  or  lightly  held,  barbarism  exists;  where 
b  is  wholly  unknown,  savagery  reigns. 
Slaves  and  herds  make  np  the  wealth  of  primi- 
Slive  peoples.  Among  savages  possession  falls  to 
'the  strongest.  Incentive  to  accumulate  is,  there- 
fore, wanting;  men  will  not  create  where  they 
can  not  hold  and  enjoy. 

I  In  man's  primordial  state  he  differed  little  from 
jfche  other  animals  that  inhabited  the  earth.  His 
Vocabulary  was  confined  to  gutterals.  He  u.sed 
his  hands  little;  his  teeth  niucli.  His  intelligence 
vas  rudimentary  only.  It  was  tlie  age  of  the 
"brute.  Might  governed,  and  within  this  limit 
men  did  as  they  pleased.  Man's  development  has 
grown  out  of  the  special  facilities  he  enjoys.  The 

' uses  to  which  he  is  able  to  put  his  hands  enabled 

^K^im  to  make  weapons— offensive  and  defensive — 

I '2_^ 
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and  with  them  to  ovei-come  the  animals  before 
which  he  hail  previously  cowered  in  abject  fear. 
This  was  his  first  step  and  led  the  way  to  all  liis 
subsequent  behingings. 

A  Grecian  fable  tells  us  that  Phoroueiis,  who  is 
thouglit  to  have  lived  about  l'<)i>0  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  taught  men  to  live  together  and  observe 
peaceable  relations  toward  each  other.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  instructed  them  in  the  use  of 
fire.  Osiris  is  said  to  have  performed  like  offices 
for  the  Egyptians;  Oaniies,  tlio  fisli  man,  for  the 
Chaldeans;  Fo  Hi,  for  the  Mongols.  Every  coun- 
try has  a  legendary  hero  of  this  kind— a  patran 
who  taught  men  to  live  together  in  hordes  in- 
stead of  apart,  like  the  lion  and  bear. 

Tlie  evolution  of  man,  prior  to  the  first  glimpse 
wo  have  of  him  {anterior  to  tlie  historic  period), 
occupied  countless  ages,  which  we  can  not  meas- 
ure nor  trace.  However,  its  processes  are  gener- 
ally alike  in  all  ages  and  countries.  But  all  tribes 
do  not  possess  equal  precipitancy  or  facility  of 
growth.  The  denizens  of  different  countries,  like 
domestic  animals,  do  not  have  equal  capacity  or 
initial  force.  Climatic  peculiarities  and  other 
local  influences,  clearly  di.sceniible,  account  for 
these  differences.  The  habits  of  our  progenitors, 
the  Aryans,  were  not,  it  is  probable,  different  orig- 
inally from  those  of  the  Fuogana,  who  lie  together 
promiscuously  at  night  on  the  bare  ground,  naked 
and  uumated,  without  thoiiglit  of  the  moiTOW, 
gon^iiig  themselves  to  repletion  on  the  festering 
carcastics  of  uuirnals  tlinnv  u  )iy  chance  in  their 
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[  way;  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  food,  living  fru- 
[  gaily  on  the  berries  unil  roots  of  t!io  Held,  Where  > 
[  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  observing  man 
I  in  his  savage  stiiie,  it  is  found  that  centuries  come 
I  and  go  with  little  or  no  change,  sliowing  that  at 
i  this  stage  incalculable  ages  are  required  to  effect 
I  any  substantial  progress. 

All  men,  it  is  probable,  were  originally  canni- 
[  bals,  eating  tliose  whom  they  captnrcd,  and,  in 
[  the  absence  of  captives,  slaves  and  criminals — 
I  frequently  their  wives  and  children. 

Man's  idea  of  property  as  such  does  not  appear 
l-lo  have  been  inherent,  or,  if  so,  it  found  no  ex- 
Ipression.  He  was  at  first  without  foretiiought; 
fat  least,  it  was  not  instinctive.  Many  animals 
■  were  more  provident  than  he.  When  ho  roamed 
■'the  forests  without  shelter  or  thought  of  the  mor- 
lirow,  the  lion  guarded  its  feeding  ground,  the  ant 

Tiasbanded  its  stores,  the  bee  and  woodpecker  laid 
Enp  their  hoards  of  winter  supplies,  the  dog  hid 
■the  bono  he  did  not  want.  Many  other  examples 
linight  be  cited. 

Private  property  was  at  first  restricted  to  the 

weapons,  ornaments  and  clothing  of  individuals. 
|It  was  acquired  by  war  or  was  the  work  of  its 
"owner's  hands.     It  thus  appears  to  have  been 

based,  primarily,  on  pei*80ual  effort,  as  it  is  still. 

When  men  died  their  property  wns  destroyed  or 

i buried  with  tbem,  This  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  alive  and  to  partake  of  the  individuality  of 
Its  owner.  By  destixiying  or  burying,  it  became 
ihvailablo  for  use  in   the   future   state— for  the 
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savage,  quite  as  much  as  the  Christian,  believes 
uniformly  iu  life  beyond  the  grave.  But,  as  man 
progressed  iu  ideas  and  thrift,  he  became  more 
circumspect;  he  uo  longer  sacrificed  articles  of 
value  to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  Iu  lieu  thereof 
he  offered  up  symbols,  incantations  and  other  in- 
consequential and  viilueless  things.  If  not  better, 
he  was  more  provident,  more  saving. 

In  man's  primordial  state,  the  members  of  the 
family  were  not  equal  nor  reciprocal  in  interest. 
Man's  in-oprietorshii)  in  his  wife  and  children  was 
absolute,  Indeed,  it  was  this  advantage  that  orig- 
inally suggested  marriage  to  hiui.  The  wife  was 
at  first  a  domestic  animal  merely,  but  the  most 
useful  tliat  man  possessed.  She  might  be  killed, 
sold,  tnided,  rented,  lent,  cast  off,  or  eaten.  She 
was  merchandise  merely,  the  i)roprietor.ship  of 
which  vested  absolutely  in  the  husbaiul.  She 
looked  to  him  for  protection.  Not  to  have  such 
a  protector  was  to  be  an  outcast — an  cstray — a 
fate  inconceivably  liomble. 

The  i)ower  of  the  husband  over  the  wife  was 
rendered  doubly  cruel  by  his  right  to  cast  her  off 
at  pleasure.  Thus  liis  rights  in  every  direction 
were  boundless  and  unquestioned.  Affection, 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  refinement,  did  not 
exist,  except  of  an  animal  nature,  Man  looked 
apou  woman  as  a  useful  and  necessary  commod- 
ity; ho  treated  her  as  such.  His  power  over  her 
offspring  was  alike  unrestrained. 

Women  and  children,  including  slaves  and  do* 
mestic  animals,  formed  a  sjwcies  of  muncy;  they 
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Iconstitutetl  the  first  currency  of  the  "world.  Mov- 
I'able  property,  they  were  etisily  exchangeable.'" 

All  the  drudgery  of  life  wjis  performed  by  wom- 
«n;  they  were  the  first  burden  bearera,  the  piimi- 
ttive  carriers  of  the  world,  as  they  still  are  iimong 
I  savage  people.  They  al.?o  looked  after  the  house- 
Lhold  and  performed  its  attendant  duties,  gather- 
ling,  meanwliile,  nuts,  herbs,  roots,  fruits  and  other 
ledibles  necessary  to  sustain  the  lite  of  the  mas- 
Iter  and  his  dependents.  So  far  as  agriculture  was 
Practiced  it  was  carried  on  by  women.    We  owe 

3  inception  and  growth  to  their  patient  efforts, 
lit  was  never  popular  with  man.  Work  fretted 
Ihim.  He  loved  to  manage,  to  direct,  but  not  to 
I  labor.     He  has  always  been  a  willing  overseer. 

Ill  their  savage  state  men  captured  tlieir  wives, 
Afterward  they  bought  them.    In  the  latter  case 


on, 
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The  avolntloQ  of  luuncf  oorrcBpnuilH  with  the  ilevolopment 
nut.    TliuH,  nt  oue  time  wommi,  c)ill(lri>n  anil  Blures  conetl- 
tutoil  mooey:  at  uuntUtT  ttnii-,  orDumeutiil  BhDUs,  uirow  beaclB, 
tM<tulfl,  cnttle,  slit^fp,  liOTseE,  mules,  the  skins  ot  anliuals,  und  so 
on,  accnriUug  t<i  ttic  tnTTonnillngH  ot  tlio  people.     \s  men  jtro- 
gresacd  In  wefllth  nnil  intoIHgcnca  unil  -wero  more  settlflil  in 
""leir  iuihIc  <it  lite,  copper,  bronEe,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  flnully 
und  gold,  wore  nsed  for  motipy.    Gold  la  the  standurd  lit 
tbu  prcAont  time,  because  it  more  nonrlj'  thou  anj  otlicr  im- 
■wers  nil  the  riKiuironientA  ot  money  tii  regmrds  prtuieiit  quan- 
tity, yearly  supply,  linlk,  quality  ol  metal,  stability  ol  valnii, 
tloalrubility  of  property,  on>l  I'ostof  proditctlon.  Ttlouey  U  prop- 
erty in  tlie  nauie  kvurc  a  horee  or  piece  ol  land  is  property,  and 
be  IntrinaicaUy  valuable  in  itsell,  iiud,  tnori-over,  a  thing 
netally  desireil.     Soperabundance  or  violent  flnctuntiona  dt- 
iling  the  proiluctlon  or  vso  of  n  thlDg  render  it  nnflt  for 
loney.     What  shall  eonstitute  money  ia  not  u  matter  of  aeuti- 
[nent  or  tradition,  but  at  pruHeut  ntility. 
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certain  guarantees  as  regards  age,  docility,  healtl 
strength,  fertility,  aud  otiier  acquirements  t 
exacted.  Women  had  no  discretion  in  the  mat-" 
ter.  The  man  who  could  pay  the  most  had  the 
first  choice.  The  law  of  exchange  prevailed. 
When  women  were  acquired  by  capture  it  was 
not  effected  wholly  through  wars  or  predatory 
niids,  but  by  stealtli  or  rape.  The  ri.sks  incurred 
and  the  reprisals  which  followed  caused  tlie  latter 
practice  to  fall  into  disuse  early  in  the  history  of 
men,  barter  taking  its  place. 

Man  as  the  stronger  animal  and  indisposed  to 
labor,  instinctively  recognized  the  worth  of  wo- 
man as  a  helpmeet.  More  trustworthy  tlian  a 
slave,  she  was  the  equal  of  the  latter  in  strength 
and  ability  to  work.  The  material  difference  be- 
tween tlie  two  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  former  possessed  certain  property 
rights,  as  men  began  to  have  belongings,  while 
those  of  the  latter  did  not.  It  followed  that  the 
value  of  woman  made  her  a  subject  of  imrter. 
A  price  was  put  upon  her  head,  first  by  her  par- 
ents and  afteiTvard  by  her  husband.  Tlii.s  the 
parchasei- was  compelled  to  pay  before  enjoying 
the  fruit  of  her  labors  or  other  rights  of  proprie- 
torship. 

The  ownership  of  a  wife  was  further  esteemed 
because  each  child  she  bore  had  a  property  value. 
Naturally  polygamy  was  practiced:  it  multiplied 
gains.  Oain  has  ever  been  at  the  root  of  man's 
nature;  moreover,  polygamy  accorded  with  man's 
tastes  and  prior  habits.    It,  however,  pre-snpposes 
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an  income,  ownership  of  property,  material  pos- 
sessions. Ill  primitive  conditions  it  is  favored  by 
women  becanse  it  lightens  tlieir  burdens  by  di- 
viding the  work  among  many.  Women  are  not 
nice  about  practices  of  tliis  kind  during  the  ages 
in  which  they  occur;  their  sensibilities  are  blunted 
by  degrading  bondage  or  have  not  yet  budded; 
the  married  state  is  to  them  only  a  form  of  servi- 
tude. But  white  they  regard  it  with  little  or  no 
sentiment,  it  is  gratifying  and  profitable  to  the 
proprietor;  it  answei-s  those  apitetitea  in  him 
which  are  strongest  among  men^domination, 
sexualism  and  love  of  property. 

Polygamous  practices  are  natural  to  barharaus 
peoples.  They  are  founded  hugely  upon  dispn>- 
portion  of  sexes.  The  men  are  killed  off  iu  wars 
and  predatory  raids.  As  men  l>ecnine  iriore  civ- 
ilized polygamy  answei's  other  conditions,  appe- 
tites and  aims.  Thus,  po,s.session  of  a  great 
number  of  wives  becomes  an  evidence  of  social 
importance,  the  same  as  the  possession  of  i^rop- 
erty  in  a  commercial  community.  Polygamy  is  ,' 
properly  a  prerogative  of  the  rich  and  powerful, 
whether  legally  re^^tricted  to  them  or  not.  When 
it  ia  sanctioned  by  leii^nmis  beliefs  and  practices 
its  hold  Iwconies  dimbly  teinicions;  then  the  evo- 
lution of  man  is  no  longer  natural,  but  con- 
-strained. 

The  prevalence  uf  i)olygamy  in  countries  where 
the  sesea  are  evenly  divided,  or  a  predominance 
of  men  existed,  has  in  many  cases  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  what  are  known  as  polyandrona 
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marriages,  wherein  one  woman  became  tlio  wife 
of  mauy;  generally  a  group  of  brothers.  In  sav- 
age and  barbarous  communities  the  powerful  ab- 
sorb the  female  population.  Wherever  tliis  is  so, 
polyandrous  marriages  become  the  natural  re- 
course of  the  weak.  In  such  cases  the  property 
interests  of  the  family  are  vested  in  the  wife  or 
principal  husband,  usually  tlie  elder  brother. 
Where  the  wife  possesses  the  property,  her  influ- 
ence is  greatly  increased  thereby.  This  fact  is 
interesting!;  and  instructive,  and  it  harmonizes 
with  the  ctmclusions  of  sociologists,  namely, 
that  women  in  semi-civilized  countries  (tho.se  we 
denominate  barbarous),  when  allowed  to  inherit 
or  othei-wise  acquire  property,  are  esteemed  and 
considerately  treated.  This  evinces,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  tlie  social  distinction  between  men 
and  women  is  based,  largely,  upon  property  inter- 
ests, and  that  the  degradation  of  women  in  past 
ages  has  been  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  ab- 
sence of  proprietorship.  If  woman  wi-shes  to 
achieve  emancipation,  she  must  begin  by  becom- 
ing financially  independent;  if  she  wishes  to 
maintain  her  freedom  regardless  of  man,  she 
must  become  his  equal  in  physical  strength,  as 
she  already  is  in  intelligence. 

In  polyandrous  countries  and,  indeed,  in  many 
semi-barbarous  commtmities  where  the  popula- 
tion is  crowded  or  food  scarce,  female  infanticide  ' 
IB  practiced  in  order  to  Ies.sen  the  number  of 
months  to  feed.  It  is  common  in  China  and 
other  countries  of  the  orient  at  tliis  time. 
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^■^    There   are   mauy   forms   of    marriage    besides 
^Pthese  named  practiced  among  primitive  peoples: 
thus,  marriages  for  a  term;   marriages  for  par- 
ticular days  in  the  week;  experimental  man-iages 
which  may  be  broken  within  a  limited  period  or 

»  under  certain  circumstances  witliout  responsi- 
bility attaching;  and,  finally,  incestuous  mar- 
riages, In  all,  property  reasons  govern  more  or 
less;  thus,  the  number  of  days  in  the  week  the 
woman  acknowledges  the  obligations  of  wife  de- 
pends, it  is  probable,  on  the  amount  of  property, 
Utbe  number  of  bullocks  or  goats  her  husband  is 
I'ftble  to  give  her  parents. 

The  manner  of  acquiring  a  wife  or  companion 

TEmong  savage  and  barbaric  peoples  is  exceedingly 

[varied.     Among  others,  may  be  mentioned  mar- 

^age  by  capture,  rape,  abduction,  personal  com- 

"a^war,  purchase,  and  barter.     This  last  takes 

ton  every  possible  form  of  exchange,  including 

PiSiat  of  servitude.    Jacob  is  said  to  have  served 

Kiourteen  years  for  Rachel.     This  instance  illus- 

Ftrates  the  enormous  property  value  of  children 

"hat  attnched  in  primitive  times.     When  wives 

3  acquired  by  purclia.se  or  barter  it  is  consid- 

ned  highly  discreditable  for  a  wqman  to  become 

%  wife  in  any  other  way;  ^he  is  demeaned.    Such 

^tbe  ifon  law  of  custom,  however  absurd  or  cruel 

It  may  be  apparently. 

As  mankind  emerges  from  savagery,  tlie  posi- 

^00    of     woman    takes    on    a    more    favorable 

tepect.     Men  are  less  brutal,  less  exacting.     The 

armth  of  ])rogr6Ss  is  felt.     The  marriage  state 

3  Vol.  n 
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approaches  more  nearly  ii  union  of  mutual  rights. 
Man  begins  to  be  asked  to  give  reasona  for  what 
he  does  in  his  family.  Woman,  if  exemplary, 
cannot  be  trafficked  in  or  repudiated  with  former 
fucility.  Indeed,  under  certain  circumstances  she 
may  leave  her  husband!  Tlie  terrible  prerogative 
of  repudiation  ia  mitigated.  Divorces  are  even 
recognized.  The  chai'acter  of  the  latter,  however, 
depends  upon  the  basis  of  union;  if  purely  com- 
mercial, feepai-ation  is  similarly  treated.  Where 
the  wife  is  bought,  possession  is  absolute  and 
may  only  be  relinquished  by  the  husband — cer- 
tainly not  without  return  of  ])nrcbase  money. 
If  the  wife  cost  nothing,  if  the  union  is  free, 
separation  (save  for  adultery)  may  be  equally  so. 
Freedom  to  marry  at  pleasure  is  a  step  in  the 
evolution  of  mankind.  While  prized,  it  ia  at  first 
treated  with  tho  wild  license  of  children.  Thus, 
a  Hedouin  has  been  known  to  havo  fifty  wives  in 
succession;  a  Roman  to  have  had  twenty-three, 
and  then  to  have  married  a  woman  who  had  l>eeii 
divorced  alike  number  of  times.  Anotlier  Itoman 
matron  had  eight  husbands  in  Hve  yeai-s.  In  cor- 
rupt or  decaying  societies  the  obligation  to  con- 
tiuency  which  , attaches  to  marriage  is  always 
lightly  regarded.  In  liighly  civilized  countries 
prtjperty  reasons  and  puldic  opinion  dignify  maa^ 
riage.  The  bond  ia  a  necessary  one,  and  its  at- 
tendant evils  not  worth  considering  compared 
with  those  of  a  contrary  character.  For  many 
reasons  mankind  is  more  and  more  inclined  to 
make  marriage  stable;  to  prevent  its  diss 
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for  frivolous  reasons.     It  is,  above  alt  tilings,  n 

liscipliiiary  sehoo!;  an  aid  in  weaning  men  from 

sensualism;  from  tlie  overpowering  predis- 

isition  of  the  monkey  and  antliropoid  ape. 

In  every  age  tlie  condition  of  the  wife  fore- 

ladows  tliat  of  the  widow.     During  the  age  of 

iromiscuity   widows  were   of  eoui'se   unknown. 

ith  the  tirst  establishment  of  the  family,  savage 

itiquette  required  that  the  wife  should  die  on  tLe 

mb  of  her  husband.     This  practice  was  a  necoa- 

Wry  protection  to  the  master;  it  made  the  wife  a 

careful  guardian  of  his  life.     Under  ameliorated 

conditions  custom  was  content  with  mutilation, 

Easting,  isolation,  immurement,  aud  so  on.    The 

irogress  of  time  brought  further  relief.    As  ju-op- 

irty,  woman  Ijecame  too  valualjle  to  be  killed  or 

"mutilated.    Slie  accordingly  reverted,  witli  other 

valuable  l)elonging3  of  tlie  deceased,  to  his  heirs. 

She  went  with  tlie  chattels.     In  rave  cases  she 

reverted  to  her  parents  to  be  resold.    The  levimte, 

called,  contemplated  her  marriage  to  her  hiis- 

nd's  brother,  thus  preserving  the  property  in 

le  fainily,  granting  it  due  protection,  and  raising 

p  an  iieir  to  the  decea-sed.     The  ancients  were 

iver  exceedingly  provident  notwithstanding  their 

rharons  habits. 

The  steps  leading  to  woman's  enfranchisement 
lave  been  progressive,  but  halting  and  partial. 
As  a  wife  she  has  never  been  recognized  as  an 
equal  partner,  and  as  a  widow  her  life  has  l>een 
that  of  a  seini-dependeut.  At  best  she  has  only 
'  -actional  sharer  in  the  estate. 
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The  right  of  women  to  marry  whom  they 
please  is  freely  admitted  only  in  highly  libeml- 
ized  countries;  practically  only  among  christ- 
ianized peoples.  'I'lie  teachings  of  Clu-ist  Imve 
idealized  marriajje,  and,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
the  case,  have  helped  to  refine  woman  and 
repress  the  brutal  in  man.  Tlie  former  has  not 
been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  consid- 
emtiou  accorded  her  by  changed  conditions  so 
that  to-diiy  she  is  able  in  mjiny  countries  to 
look  down  upon  her  piust  degradation  from  a 
height  far  above  tliosc  who  were  once  her  .savago 
maatei's. 

In  the  evolution  of  man  monogamy  follows, 
naturally,  polygamous  practices.  It  is,  however, 
in  every  case  accepted  witli  reluctance  by  men, 
and  in  order  to  niitigato  its  hardships  legalized 
concubiuago  is  ;Lssociated  with  it  as  a  salvo.  It 
is  thus  man  progresses  to  superior  heights— re- 
lucfcintly,  grudgingly,  comprouiisiiigly.  Where 
concubinage  is  practiced  the  lesser  wife  (the  con- 
cubine^ can  not  inherit  or  passess  property,  but 
her  children  may.  Concubinage  represents  an 
evolutionary  i>enod  in  the  liistory  of  every  peo- 
ple, and  during  its  prevalence  it  is  not  considered 
objectionable  socially  or  otherwise.  While  the 
lesser  wife  is  not  the  eipial  of  others,  she  !s  not 
socially  tabooed.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  had 
three  hundred  concubines,  the  last  of  the  Tncas 
three  tliouKand.* 

*Tlin  prinoipnl  Ttilu  of  tlio  Tnuti,  us  Ih  well  knowii,  waa  lita 
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The  practice  of  coiicul)inage  is  widely  distinct 
■om  that  of  prostitution.  The  prevalence  of  this 
""latter  custom  in  every  age  and  country  evinces 
woman's  thrift  and  man's  incontinence.  It  is  a 
species  of  barter  on  commercial  venture  —  the 
putting  of  a  property  value  on  what  civilized 
society  agrees  in  designating  as  an  objectionable 
traffic.  It  is  not,  however,  thus  considered  by 
primitive  peoples,  but  is  prosecuted  openly,  with 
vigor  and  profit,  according  to  the  measure  of 
capacity  of  those  interested  in  its  gains.  Among 
the  ancients  prominent  and  influential  men  thus 
derived  large  revenues.  The  traffic  was  not  con- 
sidered more  objectioniihle  than  the  hiring  of 
horses  in  our  time,  and  it  was  legalized  and  taxed 
the  same  as  other  property  interests. 

Monogamy,  or  restriction  to  one  wife,  is  the 
result  of  social  conditions  superior  to  the  inclin- 
ations of  individuals.  It  does  not  by  any  means 
imply  the  betterment  of  woman's  position.  That 
depends  upon  other  things.  It  does  not  enfran- 
chise her  if  attendant  conditions  are  unfavorable. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  tlie  pi"actices  of  barl)ar- 
ous  people,  where  circumstances  com^tel  man  to 
content  himself  with  one  wife.  He  treats  her 
with  the  same  brutality  that  he  does  where  he 
hiLs  a  plurality  of  wives.  Woman's  enfranchise- 
ment \H  due  to  other  causes. 

The  growth  of  monogamy  is  ascribed  variously 
I  moral  progress,  the  influence  of  women,  the 
quilibrium  of  the  sexes  following  a  more  stable 
ondition  of  affairs,  aud,  finally,  to  property  con- 
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siderations,  the  latter  including  man's  desire  to 
acquire,  to  lioard  and  to  transmit.  Monogamj' 
greatly  simplifies  the  ti-ausmission  of  heritable 
property,  and,  in  so  far  as  this  is  so,  satisfies 
one  of  the  strongest  cravings  of  mankind, 
namely,  to  found  and  perpetuate  family  names 
and  interests. 

Among  all  primeval  people  unauthonzed 
adultery  is  punished  by  the  Imsbaiid  as  an 
infringement  of  his  property  rights.  It  is  looked 
uiKjn  as  a  theft,  like  the  use  of  ground  with- 
out the  payment  of  rental;  a  revolt  at  once 
concorted  and  couscious;  an  organized  con- 
spiracy within  the  family  against  the  master. 
The  punishment,  as  in  all  cases  of  theft,  is 
death,  special  efforts  being  put  forth  to  make 
it  impressive.  The  purpose  is  two-fold, — to 
deter  othei-s  and  to  satisfy  a  savage  instinct. 
The  forms  of  punishment  indicate  man's  in- 
herent ferocity.  Thus,  in  primitive  societies, 
adultery,  when  the  husband  is  not  a  party 
to  it.  is  punished  by  beheading,  disembowel- 
ing, burying  alive,  impaling,  stoning  to  death, 
burning,  cutting  in  pieces,  hanging,  drowning, 
being  eaten  by  animals,  mutilation,  whipping, 
immurement,  banishment,  ravishing,  confisca- 
tion of  property  and  rights,  enslavement,  or 
otherwise  as  ingenuity  suggests.  It  freiiueutly 
happens,  however,  tlmt  man  is  content  to 
punish  infringement  of  property  rights  of  this 
nature  by  a  simple  line.  Straho  tells  us  of  a 
Troglodyte  chief  whu  levied  a  hue  of  a  sheep 
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on  all  who  comuiitted  adultery  with  his  wives.* 
It  is  claimed  by  eminent  sociologists  that  man's 
jealousy  of  his  wife  in  our  day  had  its  origin  when 
he  had  a  property  interest  in   her  contineney; 
moreover  that  woman's  reserve  or  modesty  is  the 
I  outgrowth  of  ages  of  surveillance  and  cruel  sub- 
jection— a  length  of  timo  compared  with  which 
'  tlie  historical  period  is  but  as  an  hour.     Howoth- 
I  erwise  explain  why  women  possess  modesty  and 
men  do  not?     Not  only  this,  hut  they  assert  that 
constancy  upon  tlie  part  of  the  wife  and  absti- 
nence before  marriage,  which  we  enjoin  and  agree 
in  denominating  virtue  in  women,  is  the  out- 
L  growth  of  the  cai-e  man  once  expended  in  guarding 
l*iii3proi>erty  interests.    In  exacting  this  abstinence 
[  man  himself  finally  became  more  or  leas  impreg- 
nated with  its  spirit.     Whatever  trntli  there  may 
I  be  in  the.se  theories,  man,  with  tlie  organization  ' 
L  of  the  family,  more  and  more  separated  himself 
)  from  the  horde.     His  companions  became  his 


'Among  the  North  Amerluan  tndiiuiB  otlnlterj  might  be 
r  atoned  by  tbB  payment  of  a  tine.  The  line  was  tlio  same  us  tot 
I  murder.  TheHo  Inillaus,  ut  thei  time  of  the  white  duiq'h  udvent, 
r  repreBented  an  interostiug  stage  in  tho  Evolutiuu  of  Mun.  Po- 
k  lygamy  wn«  moro  or  loss  general;  aliivery  ■v/aa  common,  the  lUs 

a  Hliive  nnt  being  esteemed  more  than  thnt  of  a  dug;  to  kin 
I  n  sluTe  was  to  inustrato  tlic  owner's  prodigality  witlt  his  prop- 
I  erty;  aUcaptiveHbeeumoblavoa;  slaves  were  othomise  obtained 
I  by  piircliase,  tor  debt,  by  kidnapping,  und  for  -wrongs  coiu- 
r  tultted.  Uoney  and  property  was,  among  many  tribes,  the  liusis 
I  of  ulBtocrucy;  thus,  the  man  who  paid  the  moat  fur  liin  wife 
I  atood  highest  in  tbu  commnnit.T;  tho  man  who  ac<|uirod  bis 
[  wlfo  without  payment  wiia  n  siitial  outcast  uad  Ilia  progeny 
I   bardly  within  the  pule  ol  legitiniucy. 
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wife  and  children.  What  the  future  has  in  ston 
for  him  we  can  only  surmise.  In  all  his  act( 
heretofore,  however,  a  determiped  purp 
apparent,  namely,  to  increase  his  personality  an^ 
separate  himself  from  the  crowd.  We  hiive  nfl 
reason  to  suppose  this  feeling  will  not  continu^ 
to  animate  him.  In  his  property  relations  1 
has  sought  to  avoid  community  of  interest. 

Communism,  while  abhorrent  to  man,  nevei 
theloss  represents  an  interesting  phase  in  his  ev(i 
lution.    He  flew  to  it  in  liis  savage  state  to  escapi 
the  rule  of  the  chief,  who  j-ohhed  him  at  will  of  hifl 
wife,  his  property  and,  lust  of  all,  of  his  life.  In  hlfl 
marital  life  man  has  sought  independence.     Tb 
communal,  consanguineous,  polygamous,  polyau 
drous  and  monogamous  states  through  which  h^ 
has  passed  have  each  heen  a  step  in  this  directiona 
in  each  his  personal  rights  have  been  advanct 
And  when  I  speak  of  man  I,  of  course,  refer  \ 
woman.    They  are  alike  in  personality,  ideali^ 
and  destiny.    Inequality  between  them  is  hasod  0 
physical  reasons  and  grows  less  apparent  wid 
succeeding  ages.    Each  step  heightens  the  rega) 
man  pays  to  woman,  so  that  we  come  finally  ( 
judge  of  Ills  status  hy  the  considemtion  heaccoK 
lier.  Women  possess  the  same  aspimtionsasmei 
They  are  not  less  able,  less  subtle,  less  persisteaj 
they  lack  only  man's  physical  strength.    AVhffl 
everthoy  have  lieen  permitted  to  own  and  enj^ 
property  they  have  shown   unsurpassed  taleif 
Women  in  ancient  Egypt  occupied  a  commaii" 
ing  position  until  the  right  to  possess  proped 
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\  was  taken  from  them.    They  were  also  powerful, 
r  accoi-ding  to  such  interests,  among  the  Berhers, 
\  Grecians,  Romans  and  other  nations  of  the  past. 
l^The  possession  of  property  adds  enormously  to 
I  woman's  importance  in  our  time.    It  also  trans- 
forms her;  it  makes  her,  like  man,  stern,  exact- 
ing, far-reaching,  tyi-annical.    Woman's  physical 
inferiority  is  the  only  I'ar  to  her  prolonged  prog- 
.  res3.    But  up  to  this  time  it  has  been  fatal.    She 
[  has  never  been  able  to  hold  what  she  hixs  gained. 
Among  savage  and  barbarous  peoples  there  are 
but  few  slaves,  because  of  inability  to  utilize 
them.    They  consume  food,  which  is  difficult  to 

! obtain,  while  they  produce  little.  Such  slaves, 
however,  as  the  ma.ster  possesses  are  usually  the 
associates  of  liis  wife,  her  companions  in  drudgery 
and  servitude.  With  the  advent  of  agriculture 
it  became  possible  to  utilize  slavery  on  a  larger 
scale.  From  that  time  forward,  instead  of  eat- 
ing or  slaughtering  captives,  they  were  enslaved. 
Property  in  slaves  is  recognized  among  primitive 
people,  because  based  on  individual  effort.  Per- 
sonal property  among  savages  can  only  be  thus 
acquired.  Men  from  the  first  instinctively  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  the  individual  to  that 
which  lie  secures  by  his  own  effort. 

The  primordial  state  of  man  was  nomadic.  In- 
dividuals were  isolated.  Afterwani  groups  or 
liiordes  were  fr)rmed.  These  were  ])artiy  protect- 
ive, partly  social.  They  were  dominated  by  the 
Strongest.  We  know  this  because  it  ciiuforms  to 
natural  hiws.   Promiscuity  atteuded  the  relations 
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of  the  sexes.  These  relations  were  purely  pbj 
ological.  Here,  ivs  elsewhere,  the  weaker  jiel^L 
man  as  well  as  womaa.  Relations  were  primor- 
dial, those  of  primitive  savages,  of  beings  scarcely 
above  brutes.  Men  beieg  without  language  or 
moral  sense  were  wholly  governed  by  their  de- 
sires. Individual  freedom  was  possible  only  to 
the  strongest,  to  the  chief  of  the  horde.  These 
chiefs  succeeded  each  other  as  dominant  animals 
succeed  each  other  in  herds  of  cattle  or  swiue. 

From  the  first,  however,  the  weak  sought  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  the  chief,  so  far 
as  their  personal  relations  were  concerned;  they 
strove  to  possess  and  enjoy  undisturbed.  The 
domination  of  brute  force  was  a-s  intolerable 
then  as  now.  Man's  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
gratitication  of  his  natural  instincts  and,  among 
other  things,  the  eatablishmeiit  of  his  hniisfbuld 
on  astabie  basis.  He  souglit  to  have  the  cliildTcii 
of  his  wife  recognized  through  him  ratlior  tlian 
through  her,  as  was  the  case  during  the  period  of 
promiscuity. 

At  wliat  stage  in  tlie  progress  of  mankind  laws 
of  consanguinity  (^affection  upon  the  part  of  the 
piirent  for  the  child)  wore  first  evinced,  there  is 
no  means  of  knowing.  Were  they  instinctive 
in  women,  and,  if  so,  at  what  period  in  the 
ilevelopment  of  the  child  did  they  terminate? 
We  can  sciircely  believe  that  interest  in  the 
rhild  wa-s  more  than  momentary,  because  this 
is  the  ca.se  to-duy  amongst  tlio  most  primitive 
people  of  whom  wo  have  kunwk'dgi";  namely,  1 
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inhabitants  of  Borneo.     Reasoning   by  analogy, 
men  and  women  were  not  different  primarily  in  I 
this  respect  from  other  animals. 

During  the  period  of  promiscuity  children  took  I 
cognizance  only  of  maternal  relations — of  the  T 
mother,  of  her  mother,  her  grandmother,  and  ] 
their  descendants.  The  mother's  brother,  nsnally  ] 
the  oldest,  ocenpied  the  place  which  tlie  father  1 
occupies  in  civilized  communities.  The  reason  is  J 
simple  enouj,'h:  the  identity  of  the  fatlier  was,  at  1 
best,  problematical.  But  even  when  assured,  hlsl 
love  lacked  in  intensity  that  of  the  mother.  Thus  j 
groups  of  consangnineoua  people  were  formed. 
These  hordes  were  attracted  toward  each  other  1 
by  common  ties  trared  through  the  mother.  This  j 
was  the  first  ethnic  diviHiou  of  mankind — the  or- 
igin of  the  clan;  the  unit  of  the  tribe;  the  nucleus 
of  nations.  It  is  because  of  consanguineous  reia-  i 
tionship  that  these  primitive  people  very  gener-  I 
ally  intenlict  marriages  within  the  clan.  Matea  J 
must  besought  in  associated  organization.?.  In  J 
the  progress  of  time  when  a  group  became  too  i 
largo  it  segregated  ^swarmed,  like  bees,  so  to  j 
speak.  The  property  was  divided  and  another  ] 
clan  formed.  Thus  the  divisions  went  on  until  ■ 
the  bonds  of  relationship  were  lost  or  became  a  ] 
trailition  only." 

"  If  the  roiwler  iiJilu  Low  wo  know  tlie&o  things  tlio  unawct  ii 
tbrnngh  tho  praotlces  of  baragt*  imd  liikrlntroiiB  peoples  wit 
wliliib  ve  nro  tiimitlur.    \(iry  little  Li  left  tu  Hpeeiiluliim.    Tho  I 
priMfiHiws  of  evolution  uniong  dllTurent  people  tiro  the  same  in  1 
uvery  Bge  Jinil  qimrter  iif  tlie  t'lcl's-     <Ireiitt-r  prrifrrt'su  is  ninrle  \ 
in  Home  ch^uh  thuu  in  otbont.  but  the  snccossivo  steps  Iriim  : 
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In  the  savage  state  uf  man  tliere  was  ueitlied 
goveraraent  nor  order.    The  length  of  this  [>erio< 
no  one  can  estimate.  It  mast,  however,  have  been 
of  enormous  dui-ation,  since  evolution  under  suclj 
circumstances  is  scarcely  perceptible.     Violenra 
was  the  rule;   force  only  was  recognized.     ThJ 
leader  of  to-day  was  murdered  to  make  a  pla< 
for  the  aspirant  of  to-morrow.     Rivalry  was  nol 
tolerated,  and  association  of  interest  was  ur* 
known. 

Out  of  this  chaotic  state  there  emerged  tb 
communistic  jieriod.  It  was  created  to  lireak  th^ 
intolerable  burden  of  l)rnte  force;  of  the  buUfl 
who  appropriated  or  murdered  at  pleasure.  UlH 
der  it  comparative  safety  existed.      Sometbioj 

i^eiy  UTC  ideaticAL     N'aturnl  inGlincta  do  nut  differ  mnteirifttb 
In  dlflciont  Hoi^ii.    Our  Intortuatiou  a(  tbo  Itubits  ut  primitlv) 
people  ia  i-oploiiB  imt]  ii-Uabli-;  it  is  luiseil  oa  tlie  obseryatioi 
of  truvclers  and  sCudeuta  covering  niiuiy  t'enturie 
Brme<I  bj  tbe  cuittonis  that  liave  been  hunilo:!  down  from  i 
kgoa  anioDK  ciTilized  unil  Bemi-ctvilieud  puople.     M 
over,  never  tullj  wpun  themselves  (i(  huliits  biweil  d 
Uwa:  ttiPBH  couUuue  to  roasaer»  thoniselvcB  torover. 
tlon,  wialogy,  deduction  and  compiu-iHon,  all  confirm  tho  0 
vLTsulity  ot    man  and  the  conditions  thst  uliariKTteriBB  1 
growth.     Thii  tiHitiiuciny  iH'^uriug  on  this  subjei:t  i 
ibio.     Every  writer  who  hiid  liveil  or  traveled  amon^  prlmitf 
peoples,  or  att«ntively  obBerretl  those  more  udvunc^etl,  h 
trtbuteil  somothiuK  to  IhD  subject.     Aiuoui;  the  more  ge; 
recognised  are :     Homer,    Herudotiu,  Thiinyilidea,   Xenopl 
PoIybiuR,  Stralra,  Diodoms,  Plutarch,  I'liny,  anthora  of  A 
ological  Doi^iinienta,  tbe  Scriptures,  the  Socrcil  Books  at  I] 
tho  Knmn,  Jloruo  Polo,  Cook,  Bruce,  Cluppertou,  Wake,  Tm 
BrJDUBut,  Klphinstoue,  Prescott.  Darwin,  Da  ChaJIln,  8cliVi 
forth,  Uaiii-rort,  Spencer,  Cb.  I.ebiumuun.     A  vuliune  mlghlfl 
Ulod  with  tbv  MiuncB  o(  authorities. 
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approaching  order  was  inaugurated.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  order  of  sav.ages.    Solidarity  was  merci- 1 
lessly  enforced,  for  upon  it  rested  the  only  hope  I 
of  perpetuating  tlie  community  and  thereby  es- 
caping the  domination  of  hrnte  force  that  before 
existed.     This  association  of  interest  not  (Jaly  | 
served  as  a  protection  against  the  strong  within  ] 
the  community,  but  as  a  bulwark  against  hostile 
tribes,     hi  everything  cu.stnm  had  the  force  of 
law;  the  rules  that  governed  one  governed  all. 
The  community  ate  and  lived  together.    Its  food, 
clothing,  and  hunting  grounds  were  held  in  com-  1 
inon  and  regulated  by  general  rules.  These  rules, 
while  unwritten,  might  not  be  transgressed.   The  ' 
I)eace  and  lives  of  the  community,  and  avoidance 
of  former  subservient  conditions,  depended  there- 
on.    A    species    of    local    government   was  thus 
instituted.      But  while   community  of  interest 
afforded  members  pei*sonal  protection  within  the 
precincts  of  the  tribe,  it  extended   no   further. 
Warfare  between  rival  organizations  was  unceas- 
ing.    It  knew  neither  mercy  nor  distinction   of 
age  or  sex;  men  met  only  to  destroy  each  other. 
Solidarity    was    a    necessity    of    life.      Isolation 
meant  death  or  slavery. 

Ware  and  predatory  raids  among  savages  were 
ever  favorite  means  of  acquiring  property,  in- 
cluding slaves.  The  fruits  of  these  wars  in 
communistic  societies  are  divided.  But  even  in 
this  savage  state  that  which  men  personally 
achieve  in  war  they  are  allowed  to  personally 
eujoy. 
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In  the  primitive  organization  I  am  describing 
society  was  a  uuit.    Men  contributed  in  commori 
to  the  geueral  fund,  not  excepting  the  obligation 
to  avenge  wrongs  comniitted    upon    individual 
members  of  the  tribe  by  enemies  or  alien  people. 
The  communistic  period  was  thus  attended  by 
more  or  less  precise  arrangements.     They  were, 
however,  exceedingly  rude.     Their  purpose  wa 
to  esca])e  the  ferocious  dominatiou  of  individual 
men.     Customs  were   based   on  the  few  funda- 
mental  wants  of  the  community  at  the  time  : 
was  founded;  the.se  could  not  be  changed  l 
too  many  interests  conflicted.    There  was,  coua 
qnently,  no  progress.    Private  ownership  of  realtj} 
was  unknown,  but  temporary  rights  M'ere,  how 
ever,  in  some  instances,  accorded  persons  vi~ 
cleared  a  plot  of  ground.    The  institution  of  i 
common  hunting  ground  was  an  incident  of  co 
munism.    Tlie  creation  and  maintenance  of  thii 
storehouse  indicated  a  step  from  primitive  c 
tions.     It  was  a  quasi   recognition  of   properfcjfl 
rights.      liut    the    game    that  was  caught  wai 
shared  in  common,  according  to  such  rules  asthi 
interests  of  the  tribe  [irescribed. 

The  soil,  while  it  had  no  value,  was  owned  I 
the  community  in  common.     Men  might  not  pn 
emi>t  nor  buy  as  iu  our  day.     This  was  the  i 
age  of  communism,  an  age  of  rude  savagery.    ' 
so-called   communism,  which    it  is  sought  i 
desultory  way  by  idealists  to  engraft  upon  hig 
civilized  societies,  is  a  condition  or  .stage  of  prin 
tive  life  througli  whicli  all  peoples  must  ; 
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they  emerge  from  savagery.  Coiumuiiism  then 
exists,  not  because  savages,  au y  more  than  enlight- 
ened people,  desire  to  share  wliat  they  have  in 
Common  with  others,  hiit  because  solidarity  is 
necessary  to  protect  individuals  from  the  com- 
mon enemy  and  otherwise  preserve  necessary 
sources  of  supply.  There  is,  moreover,  at  that 
period  nothing  to  divide  or  share  in  common  ex- 
cept the  rude  necessities  of  life.  Men's  wants 
are  not  above  those  of  animals;  there  are  no  in- 
dustries or  arts,  no  luxuries,  not  even  comfoi-ts. 
Property,  except  of  a  primitive  nature,  is  un- 
known; there  are  no  mediums  of  exchange,  no 
bartering.  Men  share  the  miseries  of  life;  the 
common  defense;  the  procurement  of  food,  and, 
finally,  its  division  from  diiy  to  day  among  the 
miked  and  half-famished  horde.  But  even  at  this 
period  projierty  wliich  individuals  have  created 
is,  as  I  have  noticed,  recognized  as  pei*somL]. 
The  community  of  interest  which  exists  is  not 
premeditated  or  studied.  It  is  simply  a  sequence 
in  evolution;  a  probationary  school;  a  period  of 
quiescent  waiting. 

So  soon  as  a  community  learns  to  maintain 
order,  to  restrain  the  vicious  and  secure  indi- 
vidual safety  to  the  weak,  communism  vanishes. 
The  personality  of  man  rea-sserts  itself.  Men  are 
no  longer  content  to  live  in  common.  Each  indi- 
vidual seeks  to  add  to  his  belongings  by  personal 
effort,  by  self  denial,  by  hoarding  and,  finally,  by 
inilustrial  and  commercial  ventures.  Our  civil i- 
im  is  the  result  of  collective  efforts  in  tiiis 
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direction.  We  owe  to  such  aspirations  all  we 
have  that  Is  uot  purely  animal,  and,  among  other 
things,  family  relations. 

Love  of  property  was  early  developed  in  man. 
It  is  hia  most  distinguishing  trait.  The  lirst 
storohonse  was  that  of  the  Clan.  But  as  man 
emerged  from  harharism  he  cnived  greater  free- 
dom and  privacy.  These  could  only  be  found 
within  an  organization  controlled  by  him.  Thus 
the  family  suggested  itself.  Here  he  was  supreme. 
Here,  consequently,  all  his  interests  were  hence- 
forth focused.  The  creation  of  the  family  was 
due.  it  is  thought,  to  property  interests  leather 
than  to  those  of  a  moral  or  platonic  nature. 
Man's  love  of  material  things  here  as  elsewhere 
subdued  his  savage  instincts,  heightened  his  moral 
sense  and  increased  his  undei-standing. 

The  repressive  communistic  period  wiis  fol- 
lowed by  more  beneficent  forms  of  government. 
The  community  had  found  it  possible  to  protect 
in  a  measure  the  individual  without  desti-oyiug 
his  identity  in  the  world.  A  chief  was  choseu 
whose  oftice  in  time  became  hereditary.  While 
his  power  was,  in  the  main,  forcibly  maintained, 
it  was  based  on  superior  attainments;  among 
others,  the  art  of  governing.  Tbus  scattered 
tribes  were  confederated  and  great  monarchies 
formed.  The  process  is  still  going  on  in  savage 
countries.  Early  communistic  habits,  however, 
more  or  le.ss  permeate  those  barbaric  organiza- 
tions, but  they  only  serve  to  hamper  man's  free- 
dom and  lessen  his  lights.     The  king  is  the  state; 
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)  takes  the  place  of  tlte  commuue.    He  owns 

he  soil  and  at  will  grants  tiefs  to  his  retainera 

^nd  favorites.     Tlie  chiefs  of  petty  trihes  make 

^similar  allotments  to  their  satellites.     The  object 

r  in  each  case  is  the  cementing  of  their  power. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  progressive  steps 'in 

the  early  history  of  tlie  world,  religious  asserted 

themselves.     From   the   first  their  prerogatives 

were  more  or  less  clearly  defined  and  their  rights 

strictly  enforced.     But  their  purpose  more  and 

more  took  on  an  enlightened  and  humane  form 

I  in  hiirmony  with  suiTonndings.     This  was  to  be 

Lexpected.    Religion  answers  an  essential  part  of 

nan's  being  and    lias  been   found  to  keep  piic« 

Rrith  his  evolution,  his  ever  growing  needs.   With 

progressive  step  he  is  better  able  to  uuder- 

^Stand  it  and  its  benehcent  purposes.    The  church 

quickly  Ijecame,  through  its  oi^auized  priesthood, 

the  second  power  in  the  state — oftentimes  the 

first.    Monarchs  bowed  to  it  in  spiritual  matters, 

quently  in  worldly  affiiirs,  l)ut  whenever  pos- 

6blo  hastened  to  absorb  its  power  and  privileges 

1  their  own  persons. 

Under  the  arbitrary  and  complex  forms  of  gov- 
ernment such  as  I  have  described,  the  commu- 
nity, while  not  at  all  regarded,  was  stili  iible,  in 
a  small  way,  to  accumulate  personal  belongings. 
Industries  grew  uji,  commerce  received  more  or 
less  attention,  treaties  between  neighboring  peo- 
ples were  made.  Mankind  whs  encouraged  to 
duce.  It  was  thus  the  needs  of  the  state. 
re  especially  of  the  ruler,   were  to  be  met. 
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Men  were,  however,  widely  scattered  and  their 
efforts  such  us  might  naturally  be  expected  of 
seuii-harbariaus.  Tlieir  habitations  were  rude 
and  their  food  aud  belongings  of  the  simplest 
kind,  lu  everything  they  were  the  creatures  of 
those  above  tbem.  While  they  might,  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  acquire  personal  property,  they  were 
denied  ownership  of  the  soil;  only  tlie  uanfruct 
l»elonged  to  them.  Proprietorship  vested  in  the 
king  or  chief. 

These  forms  of  government  were  the  natural 
reaction  of  man  against  Communism,  the  despot- 
ism of  the  mass  wherein  progress  was  impossible. 
They  wore  an  outburst  of  individualism;  a  pro- 
test against  stagnation,  against  the  mental  and 
physical  pamlysis  of  mediocracy  that  cliaracter- 
ized  the  commune;  they  denoted  a  period  of  re- 
actionary rage  such  as  men  might  feel  at  being 
harnessed  to  the  dead.  Tlio  new  forms  recog- 
nized natural  and  necessary  distinctious,  the  in- 
herent differences  in  man's  make-up.  They  were 
a  pniti'st  against  the  shackles  which  had  chained 
men  of  unequal  capacity  and  temperament  to 
each  other.  They  were,  however,  neither  jost 
nor  equitable.  Conditions  under  them  were 
far  from  favorable  to  the  elevation  of  man. 
We  look  back  upon  tliis  period  with  a  shudder. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  order  afforded  some  slight 
latitude:  the  force  of  example,  fnr  instance,  WM 
something.  What  one  accomplished,  otbeiB 
might  achieve.  The  instinct  in  man  to  better 
himself— an  instinct  wliich  nutliiiigcan  supprees 
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r — flamed  iip.  So  that,  as  time  progressed,  the 
I  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  privileges  of  exclusive 
ses  were  little  by  little  broken  down  until 

filially  equal  rights  iu  all  matters  affecting  prop- 
]  erty  were  secured.  Henceforth  all  wtis  clear. 
,  Social  differences  continued,  but  men  concerned 

themselves  bnt  little  abont  these  so  long  as  their 
I  property  rights  were  respected.  They  knew  that 
[  Bocial  distinctions  always,  sooner  or  later,  give 
I  way  to  property  interests  with  the  attendant 
I  advantages  of  the  latter. 

The  barbaric  kingdoms  of  antiquity  had  their 
[counterpart  among  the  mouarchic  chiefs  of  de- 
Itached  tribes.  Each  exercised  power  with  hut 
■  little  restraint.  The  age  was  one  of  violence, 
i  and  men  sought  shelter  where  they  miglit,  as  in 
f  -ft  storm.  What  we  know  as  tho  feudal  period 
1  succeeded  this;  a  period  when  class  preyed  upon 

class,  Wliile  king  and  church  disputed  for  prec- 
[  edence  the  nobility  respected  neither,  but  ruled 
[  with  an  iron  hand,  robbing  where  they  did  not 
[  tax.  Men  were  attached  to  the  soil  as  serfs,  or 
[  held  their  belongings  subject  to  the  pleasure  of 
[  the  lord  of  the  neighborhood.  He  protected 
'  them    against  outside  aggression,   and   for    this 

they  were  glad  to  merge  their  fortunes  with  his. 

It  was  their  only  recourse;  isolation  meant  death 

or,  at  least,  despoliation.     The  lord's  castle  thus 

became  the  common  refuge  in  time  of  danger. 
!  The  maintenance  of  its  retinue  of  servants,  its 
I  vast  storehouses  and  armed  forces  fell  upon  the 
[  community,     In  cases  of  emergency  every  man 
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was  pledged  to  take  up  arms  to  maintain  the 
common  good.  Calls  of  this  nature  were  ffe- 
quent.    Localities  preyed  upon  each  other. 

Kfl-ids,  having  for  their  object  the  acquisition 
of  property  or  the  avenging  of  wrongs,  were  of 
frequent,  almost  daily,  occurrence.  Robbery  ami 
murder  were  common.  But  in  all  things  tlie 
power  of  the  protecting  lord  over  his  followers 
was  absolute.  He  might  condemn  or  pardon. 
No  one  might  pass  through  liis  domain  without 
paying  a  tax;  do  one  live  within  its  precincts 
without  contributing  to  his  might.  Thus  lie  re- 
cruited his  revenues  and  maintained  his  state. 
This  condition  of  affairs  was  in  the  end  over- 
thrown partly,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  commune, 
by  man's  craving  for  greater  freedom  and  partly 
by  the  jealousy  of  rival  powers,  Kingaud  church 
each  sought  enfnmchiseraent  from  the  other  by 
concessions  to  their  followers.  The  community 
looked  on  and  waited,  pitting  one  against  the 
other.  Cities  thus  acquired  their  freedom,  guilds 
were  established,  trade  was  carried  on,  com- 
merce was  extended  and  property  interests  safe- 
guarded. Men  were  iiermitted  to  accumulate, 
to  hoard  and  to  transmit  property.  Individual- 
ism more  and  more  began  to  assert  itself.  With 
growth  of  private  property  rulers  became  more 
complaisant;  they  cea.sed  to  harass  indiviiluals 
and  turned  to  their  more  riglitfid  functions, 
namely,  the  protection  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  its  rights. 
The  struggle,  however,  between  ruler  and  people 
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occupied  many  centuries.    It  was  hard  for  the 

former  to  give  up  the  right  to  own  the  soil,  to 

I  appropriate  to  the  state  at  will  tlie  property  of 

I  the  subject,  to  hohl  the  life  of  the  latter  iu  his 

hands.    But  when  the  exercise  of  this  power 

became  baneful  to  the   community,  instead  of 

generally  beneHcial,  it  fell  to  the  ground.    But 

'  the  transition  was  attended  by  many  deplorable 

[  collisions.     At  this  period,  as  iu  every  other, 

man's  struggle  to  enfranchise  himself  met  with 

I  obstinate  resistance.    But  the  difficulties  he  had 

[to  overcome   benefited   him  in   this  that  they 

I  taught  him  moderation,  self-control,  regard  for 

'  the  rights  of  others,  the  courage  and  fortitude  to 

[  maintaiu  what  he  had  acquired. 

Agriculture,  which  has  done  so  much  to  tame 
man,  had  its  rise  during  the  monarchic  period. 
During  the  communal  age  it  did  not  progress 
farther  tlian  the  digging  of  a  hole  in  the  ground 
with  a  sharp  stick  and  the  planting  of  seeds 
therein,  without  subsequent  care.  The  plow  was 
unknown,  and  when  lirst  introduced  was  made 
of  wood  and  did  little  more  than  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  as  it  was  dragged  back  and 
forth  by  women  and  slaves.  Domestic  animals 
in  the  communistic  period  were  also  unknown, 
or,  if  known,  it  had  not  occurred  to  man  to  use 
them.  Women  planted,  reared  and  gathered  the 
crops.  The  meu  at  most  only  cleared  tlie  ground 
of  the  timber  whicli  encumbered  it.  Agriculture, 
it  will  thus  be  seeu,  vias  but  little  regarded.    Its 
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fruits  were  too  Bmall,  too  uncertain,  too  labori- 
ously attained.  It  may  he  said  never  to  liavo 
been  practiced,  except  in  an  isolated  way,  until 
men  were  unable  to  live  by  the  chase.  When 
the  hunting  grounds  were  exhausted,  agricultui-e 
was  the  only  resource.  Its  advent  closed  the 
communal  period,  Man's  growth  hencetortli 
was  steady  and  rapid,  and  as  he  progressed  in 
habits  of  industry  and  peaceable  inclinatiou 
allotments  of  the  soil  occuiTed.  He  learned  to 
irrigate,  to  fertilize,  to  vary  the  crops.  Agricul- 
ture made  liim  independent;  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  live  within  himself.  His  individuality, 
consequently,  more  and  more  strongly  asserted 
itself.  But  he  was  retarded  by  the  fact  that  pos- 
session of  the  land  allotted  to  him  was  only  tem- 
porary, although  for  longer  and  longer  periods. 
He  wanted  it  in  fee,  free  from  restrictions.  The 
king  owned  in  perpetuity,  why  should  not  he? 
Out  of  these  contending  influences  private  own- 
ership of  land  little  by  little  was  evolved.  Own- 
ership of  attendant  pei*sonal  property,  the  houso 
with  its  plot  of  ground,  the  domestic  animals, 
farming  utensils,  and  so  on,  had  long  been  at- 
tained. At  this  period  man  also  arquired  (it  is  a 
stage  in  his  progress)  the  right  to  tnmsmit  his 
property.  The  law  of  inheritance  became  opera- 
tive. At  fii-st  cai-efuUy  regulated,  it  afterward 
became  free.  The  way  was  now  open  to  unlim- 
ited accumulations,  penceably  iioqiiired,  peacea- 
bly held,  fully  transmitt^'d.  With  these  changes 
man's  disposition  to  acquire,  always  great,  in- 
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creased  tenfold.      There  opened    up  to  him  a, 
boundless  tield  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambi- 
tion and  the  display  of  his  Godlike  talents.    To  I 
this  opportunity    we  owe    the  fruition  of    our  1 
highest  forms  of  civilization;    their  quick  con-  ( 
summation  after  countless  centuries  of  savage  \ 
and  semi- barbarous  life.     But  while  we  owe  so  \ 
much  to  man's  enfranchisement,  the 
growing  out  of  it  have  iu  more  than  one  instance 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  civilization  it 
for  a  time    fostered.      They  are.  however,   not 
irremediable,  but  merely  an   incident  of  man's  , 
evolution.    The  check  has  come  from  tlie  vast  ] 
differences  which  exist  in  the  acquisitiveness  of  1 
individuals.    A  few  acquired  all,  and  in  doing  so  I 
deprived  their  country  of  its  natural  defenders  J 
and  greatest  sources  of  wealth.     The  citizens  | 
who  fought  to  maintain  their  country  and  pre-  I 
serve  its  liberties  so  long  as  they  had  a  material  I 
interest  in  its  existence  did  not  concern  them- 
selves seriously  with  its  affairs  when  they  no  1 
longer  owned  its  soil.    Herein  mainly  lies  the  1 
secret  of  the  decadence  of  nations.    It  is  not  that  i 
men  Income  less  virile  or  less  courageous,  but  ' 
that  they  no  longer  have  personal  interests  to  ] 
defend.    Thus  individualism  has  l)uilt  up  only  I 
to  destroy.    The  evil  will  work  its  own  cure  in 
natural  ways,   as   other   and   worse  evils  have  \ 
been  cured  in  the  past. 

Such  is,  in  a  word,  the  evolution  of  man.    The 
picture  accords  with  his  nature;  his  grasping  and  1 
tyrannical  disposition.     It  is  apparent  at  every  I 
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stage  iu  his  progress  that  he  is  wholly  bound  aij 
in  material  things;  in  the  ownership  of  property.! 
This  is  his  distinguishing  trait.     In  ortlor  to  un-  ' 
derstand  him,  therefore,  wo  must  corapreheud 
this  peculiarity.     This  is  wliy  I  have  associated 
the  growth  of  property    with  the  evolution  of  i 
man.     The  two  are  inseparable.     I  wish,  howevervl 
to  notice  one  trait  in  him  engendered  by  his  gr€ 
of  worldly  things.     I  refer  to  the  more  or  less 
willing  deference  he  pays  to  that  which  belongs 
to  others;  the  sentiment  that  leads  him  to  respect 
the  property  rights  of  his  neighbor;  what  we,  in 
short,  call  honesty.     This  sentiment  is  not  innate 
in  him;   far  from  it.    It  is  the  outgrowth  of  en- 
forced habit.    The  moral  sense  iu  civilized  ma 
which  causes  him  to  distinguish  between  "mintf 
and  "thine,"  to  respect  what  is  "thine,"  has  i 
place  iu  liis  primitive  life,    Savages  have  noconJ 
ception  of  it.    They  never  question  the  ri^ht  d 
the  strongest  nor  dream  they  are  acting  impropi 
erly  in  appropriating  the  proiierty  of  those  th€^ 
are  able  to  overcome.    It  is  esteemed  praia 
worthy.     During  the  heroic  period  of  Greece  SUQI 
practices  were  common.    Honesty  had  not  t 
evolved  among  them.    The  habit  (for  it  is  a  habi 
is  the  most  simple  of  phenomena.    It  had 
origin  in  the  inception  and  growth  of  proper! 
and  the  necessity  of  defending  ownership  thei 
in.     Man  is,  above  all  animals,  acquisitive, 
greed  knows  no  bounds.    From  the  moment  moil 
first  acquired  property  they  have  been  assidnouslv 
surrounding  it  with  safeguai-ds.     In  every 
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they  have  banded  together  for  this  purpose.  Out 
of  the  measures  they  have  taught  and  euforced 
there  has  grown  up  in  man  the  habit  of  resjiect- 
ing  the  property  riglits  of  otliers,  lu  highly 
civilized  countries  this  liabit  has  become  so  fixed 
■nd  idealized  as  to  scarcely  occasion  effort  or 
tmnient.  We  are  honest  perforce,  but  mainly 
icause  we  respect  the  opinions  of  others.  The 
habit  disappears  the  moment  man  lapses  into 
barbarism;  no  vestige  of  it  then  remains  to  dis- 
turb the  equanimity  of  his  mind  when  oppor- 
tunity of  unlawful  possession  arises.  The  law 
of  might  reasserts  itself.  But  so  long  as  men  are 
imbued  with  civilized  usages,  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  coupled  with  a  fear  of  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  transgressors,  restrains 
them.  The  command,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
which  has  resounded  for  over  three  tliousand 
years,  idealizes  a  purely  mechanical  conception. 
Peoples  who  know  nothing  about  the  Mosaic  law, 
'hose  religion  is  of  the  grossest,  enforce  respect 
for  property  rights  quite  as  ardently  as  did  the 
ancient  Hebrew.  Moreover,  regulations  of  this 
nature,  like  the  thing  they  concern,  are  progres- 
sive. Each  year  inculcates  increased  respect. 
The  feeling  of  religiosity,  however,  wherever  it 
intervenes,  a.s  in  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  law,  spir- 
itualizes questions  of  honesty.  It  has  done  so  in 
our  ca.se.  Clirist  taught  men  to  respect  tho  rights 
of  all.  Mohammed  taught  his  followers  to  respect 
only  the  rights  of  their  brethren;  to  pillage  all 
pthers.    His  religion  is  that  of  the  clan  or  tribe; 
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that  of  a  priinitive,  barbarous  age.  Christ's  is 
universal  in  its  application.  But  the  teachings  of 
each  in  regard  to  honesty  are  earned  out  with 
equal  zeal  by  their  followers,  albeit  lapses  are 
frequeut  aud  marked. 

Id  every  age  robbery  lias  been  puiiislied  with 
ferocious  seventy.  While  murder  in  the  primi- 
tive period  was  lightly  regarded  or  might  be 
atoned,  tiieft  was  punished  with  death.  The  sav- 
age safeguards  whicli  have  from  the  firet  been 
thrown  around  property  have  bred  in  men's  miuds 
a  superstition  in  refeix?UfO  to  it  which  we  ascribe 
to  purely  ethical  causes;  to  an  inward  monitor 
that  never  sleeps.  The  feeling  is,  however,  artifi- 
cial, and  vanishes  the  moment  extraneous  pres.sure 
is  witlidnivvn.  Children  haveno  instinctive  knowl- 
edge of  it  as  they  have  of  hunger  or  thirst.  It  is, 
consequently,  jmt  a  pai-t  of  our  nature.  The  sub- 
ject is  an  interesting  one.  It  associates  ideas  that 
are  at  once  moral  and  physical,  conscious  aud 
constrained.  I  am  compelled  to  content  myself 
with  a  bare  statement  of  the  fact  (deduced  from 
the  above  premises)  that  the  respect  men  pay  to 
the  rights  of  others,  while  real  and  tangible,  is 
the  creation  of  man  just  as  much  ;\s  the  property 
it  is  sought  to  guard  is  his  creation.  It  is  not 
spiritual,  but  mental  and  physical;  the  result  of 
environment,  of  centuries  of  education  and  of  au 
ever  increasing  regard  for  public  opinion.  Fear 
of  punLsbment  is  only  secondary. 

In  the  primordial  state,  as  already  noticed,  prop- 
rty  is  unknown.    Man  seeks  only  to  gratify  1 
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-present  appetite.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  lay 
by  anything  for  the  morrow.  This  latter  only 
lomes  with  enlightenment.  Foresiglit  presup- 
"posos  intelligence,  more  or  less  fixed  purposes. 
Many  progressive  steps  must  be  climbed  by  man 
before  this  one  is  reached.  Acquisition  of  prop- 
erty at  first  has  uo  great  purpose  in  view.  It 
contemplates  only  the  present.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
man  begins  his  acquisitions.  But  afterwards 
other  things  intervene.  The  primary  object, 
however,  remains,  namely,  provision  for  personal 
netnis,  and,  what  has  now  come  t<)  be  the  same 
thing  with  man,  the  needs  of  his  family. 

Our  civilization  represents  a  stage  of  man's 
progress,  ar)d,  so  far,  is  a  problem  which  he  has 
not  been  able  to  solve  in  an  altogetlier  satisfactory 
way.  While  man  recognizes  that  he  owes  mainly 
the  advance  he  has  made  to  the  influences  which 
surround  the  ownersliip  of  property,  he  persist- 
ently refuses  to  adopt  measures  that  will  perpetu- 
atehis  ad  vantage;  tliatwill  preventthe  destruction 
of  the  civil  structure  he  has  reared,  and  with  it 
rthe  destruction  of  bis  material  wealth.* 

K       *The  atagca  of  man,  bo  fur  as  InvBBtigationB  up  to  this  time 

^pave  «iuibled  archieologlcikl  end  soL'ioIogjcal  students  to  trace 

BUlcni,  may  be  recapitulated  as  foHowH:     Saragrry:    That  state 

BH  which  might  relgna;  where  men  do  as  they  please.     Tkc  Cotn- 

finuiiislic  Slate:     In  which  men  dw«U  to(;ether  in  a  Eeml-aavage 

^sbito,  where  the  few  and  simpla  poeeesaions  of  the  community 

lire  shared  in  common.    Aitlorralif  (iopemmcnl:    Whore  the  mul- 

tltnde  is  subjected  to  the  arbitrar;  authority  of  a  eentrnl  ruler 

Mid  those  aetiug  for  or  with  him.    In  this  stiufe  ownership  of 

■  Jibe  land,  and  of  tentimeR  of  personal  property  as  well,  is  vealed  in 

s  ruler.    He  also  frequently  urogatea  to  himself  tbe  marital 
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Nothing  is  more  interesting  and  insfcructivo 
tbiiu  tlie  history  of  property  in  its  relation  to 
man.  To  its  accumulation  and  the  measures  be 
has  taken  to  preserve  it  we  must  ascribe  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  his  moral  growth.  Upon  it  is  based 
the  etiiieal  code  of  which  he  boasts  so  much. 
Its  influence  makes  men  industrious,  peaceable, 
saviuf^  and  prudent.  It  enlarges  their  under- 
standing by  the  tliouglit  they  must  give  it.  It 
is  also  responsible  for  many  ignol)Ie  vices, 
among  others,  covetousness,  envy  and  theft. 
These  latter,  however,  men  agree  in  recog- 
nizing as  distorted  virtues;  qualities  that,  when 
proi>erly  governed,  are  of  great  advantage  to 
mankind. 

Wherever  property  is  protected  its  growth  is 
rapid.  Circumstances  of  tlie  greatest  deprivation 
do  not  lessen  man's  interest  in  it.  Where  it  is 
not  protected  it  exists  only  so  far  as  man  is 
compelled  to  accumulate  and  to  hoard.  In  the 
classical  age  men  found  means  in  favored  coun- 
tries to  guard  what  they  acquired,  but  only  to  be 
overcome  finally  by  the  more  greedy  of  their  own 
kind.  Thus  Greece  and  Rome  fell.  From  their 
experience,  and  others  even  more  pertinent  that 

rlKtiUi  ol  liuHbandB  or  pronpcctiTO  hnabands.  This  last  Is  a 
pretoftative  of  elilettalUHliip  Id  nU  ukch  and  plnues.  IndMdual 
EnfrimfhiMfiarnl;  \V  licro  great  abundance  uuil  wldespreud  ownor- 
ulitp  ol  prniKirty  exists.  This  is  HncceGd.E<d  b^  its  uonuontration 
In  the  IinnrlH  ol  a  few,  funotrml  bj  the  Bubjii^tion  of  the  state 
trum  witlioDt  anil  the  overthrow  of  tbo  aovlal  stmcture,  t 
dastrnctlon  of  lautvcitil  vreullh  and  the  eiislBvement  of  | 
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H  might  be  recited,  thoughtful  men  derive  this  les- 
y  sou  among  others,  uamely,  that  mau's  ability  to 
preserve  uuimpaired  the  civilization  for  which  be 
struggles,  auii  the  property  ou  which  it  is  based, 
depends  upon  his  ability  to  preserve  the  owner- 
ship of  the  soil  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Only   thus  can  he  make  it  of   vital    interest  to 
them  to  perpetuate  existing  conditions  and,  if 
^U  necessary,  to  Rght  and  otherwise  cnutribute  to 
H  the  common  good.     But  this  must  be  achieved 
^   without  Injustice;   without  destroying  peraonal 
initiative  or  deadening  the  ambitious  aims  of  in- 
dividual men.    Otherwise,  decadence  will  follow 
»in  other  directions.    The  process  must  be  peace- 
able and  equitable.    Agrarianism  will  not  do. 
Such  measures  only  hasten  the  catastrophe,  be- 
cause they  destroy  man's  pride  and   lessen  his 
personal  endeavor. 

When  men  have  attained  the  object  pointed 
out,  and  it  requires  precautionary  measures  only, 
their  civil  liberty  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged 
and  their  intellectual  and  moral  growth  indefi- 
nitely heightened.  In  many  highly  civilized 
countries,  notably  the  Uuited  States,  the  con- 
ditions are  exceedingly  favorable;  ownership  of 
property,  aliove  all  land,  is  widely  diffused;  there 
riB  no  proletariat;  the  domain  is  ample.  All  may 
I  acquire  property.  It  only  remains  to  perpetuate 
l-this  state  of  affairs.  It  will  not  last,  however,  if 
I  precautionary  measures  are  not  early  adopted. 
[The  subject  concerns  all;  rich  and  poor;  the  for- 
I  mer  especially. 
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The  overthrow  of  societies  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  solidarity;  to  lack  of  common  interests;  to  the 
absence  of  incentive  upon  the  part  of  the  people 
to  maintain. 

Patriotism  in  the  absence  of  ownei-ship  of  prop- 
erty is  a  volatile,  not  a  concrete,  substance;  ouo 
master  is  as  good  as  another;  a  noble  master  is 
better  than  a  common  one. 

An  especial  danger  which  threatens  the  United 
States  is  the  influx  of  alien  peoples  that  neither 
possess  property  nor  knowledge  of  self  govern- 
ment. The  acquisition  of  land  by  such  people  iu 
the  face  of  ever  growing  competition  will  be 
more  and  more  difficult  as  time  progi-esses.  Kach 
year  their  tendencies  will  consequently  become 
more  and  more  anarchic.  Without  material  in- 
terest in  the  country,  they  will  be  a  disturbing 
element  ill  time  of  peace  and  a  source  of  weak- 
ness in  time  of  war.  With  nothing  to  defend, 
they  will  be  as  unstiible  as  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
as  treacherous  as  its  ever  shifting  sands.  Our 
country  should  be  closed  to  this  class.  No  one 
should  be  admitted  within  its  borders  who  does 
not  bring  a  property  guarantee  of  peaceable  be- 
havior and  patriotic  interest.  Pauper  immigra- 
tion is  a  source  of  civil  danger  and  an  injury  io 
the  laboring  class.  The  United  States  may  as- 
similate the  vast  numbers  of  such  people  who 
have  already  songlit  shelter  witliiii  its  domain: 
it  is  even  possible  the  limit  has  not  been  reachetl, 
but  that  it  approaches  it  there  can  be  no  doubt. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

'■  PRIMITIVE  MAN — THE  FIRST  CAURIER — HOW  FAR  OAR- 
RIAOE  WAS  PERFECTED  AMONG  THE  ARYANS  DUR- 
ING TUE  PALAEOLITHIC  PERIOD. 
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In  the  early  and  primitive  state  of  man  woman 
performed  all  the  drudgery  of  life,  as  she  does  to- 
day among  the  savage  people  of  the  world.  She 
was  the  first  carrier.  It  is  only  in  highly  civilized 
societies  that  man's  regard  for  woman  leads  hira 
to  aid  in  bearing  the  burdens  he  formerly  imposed 
wholly  upon  her.  His  savage  nature  inclines  him 
to  make  her  his  servant,  and  as  a  savage  he  is  an 
exacting  taskmaster,  requiring  docile  obedience 
and  such  exertion  on  her  part  as  may  be  necessary 
to  supply  his  wants.  But  while  women  are  the  bur- 
den-bearers of  primitive  ages,  their  methods  of 
carriage  differ.  Wliatever  the  method  may  be, 
however,  it  is  followed  as  rigidly  as  the  fashions 
M.  Worth  was  in  the  habit  of  imposing  upon  soci- 
ety women.  But  local  conditions  have  much  more 
to  do  in  determining  methods  of  carnage  among 
savages  than  they  have  had  in  shaping  Paris  fash- 
ions. Thus,  in  carrying  children,  they  are  borne 
high  or  low  on  the  back,  as  best  facilitates  the 
mother's  convenience.  This  is  true  also  of  other 
burdens.  The  receptacle  in  which  the  child  is 
icd  is  also  determined  by  local  surroundings. 
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In  one  case  it  is  the  loop  of  a  blanket;  in  nnotliet-. 
a  grass  sack;  in  anotlier  a  basket;  in  nnntiit'i,  ;i 
receptacle  of  bark. 

Transportation  among  the  ancients  was  nc*; 
noticeably  different  from  primitive  carriage 
among  the  semi-barbarians  of  tlie  present  time. 
The  accompanying  ilJnstrations  picture  the  pro- 
gressive steps  from  the  hnman  boast  of  burden 
to  the  locomotive  of  the  present  day;  not  only 
tlio  successive  stages  of  evnlntion,  it  may  be 
siiitl,  but  the  multitudinous  devices  of  widely 
sci)arated  peoples. 


I 


The  creation  of  roads,  like  most  useful  tilings, 
was  not  premeditated.  Successive  footsteps 
formed  the  tirst  patli.  While  these  were  acci- 
dental, they  followed  the  most  convenient  route, 
adapting  themselves  naturally  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  tlie  ground,  with  a  view,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  the  saving  of  time  and  labor.  They 
were,  in  the  main,  directed  to  the  hunting  and 
fishing  ground-s  of  the  clan,  or  the  rnde  huts  of 
tieighboriiifi  villages.  These  paths  became  in 
after  agea  the  highways  of  civilized  peoples.  Wo 
still  traverse  them;  they  are  the  natural  high- 
ways of  the  world. 

The  origin  of  ancient  forms  of  carriage  is  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  the  preliistoric  age.  We  can 
only  conjecture  its  occurrence.  It  was  probably 
(piite  as  accidental  as  that  of  the  rude  paths  of 
tlie  .savages.  When  man  threw  the  first  burden 
off  his  own  shoulder  on  to  that  of  tbo  cow,  the 
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secret  of  carriage  was  evolved;  the  transfer  was 
final.  Countless  ages,  however,  must  have  pre- 
ceded this.  Afterward  rude  vehicles  were  in- 
vented. One  of  the  first  devices  of  this  kind  was 
aronghlj-hewn  plank,  dmwii  on  the  ground.  The 
method  of  transporting  goods  practiced  by  the 
North  American  Indians  was  an-  ^ 

other  form.    It  consisted  simply  t 
two  poles  tied  on  either 
side  of  an  aniraal.or  over 
the  shonlder  of  a  wom- 
an, the    opposite   ends 
trailing  on  the  ground. 
The    paths 
traversed  by 
the  savages 
of  primi- 
tive times 
wonldnot 
p  0  r  m  i  t 

anything  more  ela))orate.  In  the  coui*se  of  time 
two  or  more  planks  were  combined. thus  forming 
a  rude  sledge.     Afterward  the  idea  of  rollers  sug- 


gested itself.    These  were  the  precursors  of  the 
wheel  and  the  cart.    This  last,  wheu  introduced, 
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was  formed  wholly  of  wood,  and  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  exceedingly  rude.  The  axle  and  wheel 
consisted  of  one  piece  and  revolved  togetlier. 
Naturally  the  cart 
was  the  precursor 
(if  the  wa}<on.  Its 
intmduction  was 
tlie  first  great  step 
in  the  art,  of  ti*ans- 
portation.  Its  evo- 
lution has  marked 
the  progress  of  man  in  cultnre.  The  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  axle  and  wheel  apart  was  the  second 
groat  stop.  No  greater  discovery,  it  is  probable, 
lias  ever  lieen  made  in  the  art  of  can'iage. 
Afterward  followed  the  felloe  and  spoke.  The 
railway  carriage  of  to-day  was  tlins  evolved; 
we  have  simply  improved  upon  our  forefathers' 
methods. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  land  carriage.  That  by 
water  was  equally  simple.  Floating  driftwood 
suggested  the  canoe  rudely  hollowed  with  fire, 
aftorwiird  with  stone  iniplemcnts.  A  limb  served 
to  propel 
and  guide. 
This  latter, 
became,  in 
time,  an  oar. 
The  sail  fol- 
As  liite  as  the  time 


lowed,  but  long  afterwards 
of  tlio  I'hceniciana 


dder  had  not  yet  I 
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The  development  of  carnage,  it  will  thus  be 
,  seen,  was  exceedingly  slow.  Each  progressive 
step  occnpietl  vast  cycles  of  time.  Savages  ad- 
vance slowly;  their  brains  as  well  as  their  morals 
must  be  developed;  at  hi-st  both  are  merely  em- 
bryotic.  The  first  step  is  alwaystUe  difficult  one; 
it  suggests  reflection,  and  this  inturn  precipitates 
other  ideas.  Each  discovery  renders  succeeding 
I,  ones  easier. 

The  forms  of  primitive  transportation  atiU  in 

Pxise  in  various  parts  of  the  world  indicate  8ub- 

.  stantially  the  processes  of  olden  times,  but  it  is 

I  only  in  some  parts  of  Africa  and  in  Polynesia 

and  other  savage  countries  that  the  human  being 

is  still  the  only  means  of  carriage.    Elsewhere 

animals  have  been  conquered  and  trained  to  per- 

tform  such  work, 
r  Illustrations  of  primitive  transportation  evince 
ft  general  similarity  of  growtli  in  man.  The  dif- 
ferences in  methods  of  carriage  illustrate  a  char- 
acteristic of  men  no  two  of  whom  ever  look,  think 
or  act  exactly  alike.  This  peculiarity  of  every 
assemblage  of  men  has  its  counterpart  in  aggre- 
gate man.  Thus  the  ideas  and  methods  of  par- 
ticular tribes  differ  from  other  tribes.  In  all  the 
forms  of  carriage,  l)y  water  or  land,  the  devices 
of  no  two  peoples  are  exactly  alike.    Each  con- 

forms  to  some  inherent  peculiarity  or  environ- 

nent  of  the  people  who  Invent  it.    And  so,  while 

BD   are   able  to  trace  the   growth  of  vehicles 

nong  the  early  Aryans,  it  is  probable  that  they 

artly  borrowed,  partly  invented.    No  perfected 
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thing  can  be  claimed  as  the  sole  thought  of  a 
particular  individual.  The  suggestion,  or  some 
fragmentary  part  of  it,  came  from  some  one 
beyond. 

Where  the  wagon  was  first  introduced  we  do 
not  know.  The  Aryans,  however,  were  familiar 
with  the  linch  pin,  yoke,  pole,  wheel,  axlo  and 
nave.  They  were  ignorant,  however,  of  the  spoke 
and  felloe;  tliese  had  not  yet  been  created.  Tlte 
Aryans  andoubtedly  aided  in  fashioning  the  wag- 
on, as  the  word  is  a  part  of  their  language  and  no 
reference  to  it  i.s  found  elsewhere.  This  reference 
suggests  the  oft  repeated  euquiriea:  Who  were 
these  primitive  people  whom  we  strive  in  vain 
through  the  gathering  mists  of  the  past  to  locate! 
From  whence  came  this  sturdy  race,  whose  de- 
scendants are  at  once  the  civilizci's,  the  conquer- 
ors and  the  carriei"sof  the  world?  No  one  as  yet 
lias  been  able  to  answer  these  questions.  The 
birth  place  or  original  homo  of  the  Aryan  remains 
still  a  mystery,  forming  an  endless  theme  for 
scholars  and  disput,ints;  they  liave  placed  it  in 
Ru.'jsia;  in  Centi-al  Europe;  on  tlie  far  off  Ganges; 
amid  the  high  altitudes  of  Central  Asia;  in  the 
Mesopotamiau  valley;  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
The  disputant  of  to-day  overthrows  the  theorist 
of  yesterday,  and  with  the  revolution  of  each  year 
we  commence  our  journey  anew.  The  discussion 
is,  however,  not  without  advantages:  it  stimu- 
lates interest  and  investigation.  Thus,  through 
the  delvings  of  arcliEeologista  and  the  deductions 
of  anthropologists  and  ethnologists  coupled  with 
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the  discoveries  of  philologists,  we  have  learned 
much  we  should  otherwise  have  been  left  in  ig- 
norance of  in  regard  to  neolithic  men,  except  for 
the  interest  of  all  in  regard  to  our  iirimitive  fore- 
fathers.   From  the  strivings  of  savants  we  have 
thus  become  familiar  with  the  hrachycephalous 
(broad-headed,  yellow  men),  the  dolichocephalous 
(dark,  long-headed  men)  and  the  ortliocephalous, 
or  intermediate  men  of  ancient  times.    Scholara 
have  undertaken  to  explore  for  ns  the  abysmal 
f  gnlf  which  separates  our  ancestors  from  the  early 
I  races.    That  the  information  they  impart  is  often- 
I  times  defective  we  must  admit,  but  that  it  ia 
,  Btinted  we  may  quite  as  confidently  deny.     How- 
ever, we  are  grateful,  and  in  no  case  critical. 
The  people  of  whom  traces  are  first  found  are, 
\  it   is  agreed,   ascribed    to    the    paleolithic   age. 
,  They  lived  in  caves  and  were  contemporaneous 
with  the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros  and 
'  other  pachyderms.     England  was  still  connected 
I  by  land  with  the  continent  of  Europe.     Craniolo- 
gista  Iwlieve  the  people  of  that  remote  age  were 
the  progenitors  of  tho.'*e  who  iuhaliit  Europe  to- 
day, !>ecause  the  dimensions  of  their  skulls  were 
substantially  the  same.     Thus,  during  this  long 
period  mau's  natural  capacity  has  not  changed. 
The  implements  of  the  Aryans,  whom  we  claim 
'  as  our  progenitors,  were  those  of  the  Neolithic 
period.    The  race  is  believed  to  have  been  bra- 
eliycephalous:  a  tall,  powerful,  muscular,  blonde 
people.    In   England   it  succeeded  the  dolicho- 
halous  race,  a  short,  feeble,  servile,  dark  peo- 
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pie,  called  Iberiiins.  Tliese  were  thought  to  h» 
been  an  Atlantic  or  Mediterraaeaii  race,  the  Ban] 
as  tlie  Berbei-s  and  Egyptians  of  northern  Africa, 
lint  while  much  has  lieen  accui-ately  determined 
ill  regard  to  tlie  Aryans,  we  have  learned  nothing 
definitely  in  regard  to  tlie  location  of  their  primi- 
tive home,  and  except  for  tlie  circumstance  of 
their  separation  into  different  tribes  and  their 
wide  separation  from  each  other  afterwards,  we 
should  know  nothing  of  the  habits  of  mankind  in 
the  Neolithic  age.  But  it  was  just  at  that  period 
the  Aryans  separated,  or  at  least  ceased  to  speak 
a  common  language.  What  is  still  common  to 
the  races  who  once  spoke  the  Aryan  language  be- 
fore their  separation  from  the  parent  stem  indi- 
cates the  customs  of  the  people  prior  to  that 
time.  Tlius  we  are  accidentally  afforded  a 
glimpse  of  prehistoric  man  exceedingly  interest- 
ing to  every  one. 

It  may  not  be  that  all  those  who  spoke  the 
Aryan  language  belonged  to  the  same  i-ace,  but 
that  they  occupied  contiguous  territory  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  language  was  the  inception  of 
a  particular  peoide,  but  may  have  been  imposed 
upon  various  races  or  tribes  having  substantially 
the  same  anthropological  peculiarities,  but  differ- 
ing in  social  relations.  Wlien  the  Aryans  sepa- 
rated, linguistic  peculiarities,  the  result  partly  of 
environment  and  partly  of  evolution,  made  them- 
eelves  felt  in  their  new  homes. 

The  Aryan  language,  it  is  probable,  was  more 
copious  than  any  other  of  its  time.    Quite  likely 
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it  was  superimposed  upon  suiTonnding  savages 
wbo  before  possessed  only  rudinieutary  forms  of 
speech.  If  so,  it  would  have  been  accepted  gi-ate- 
fully  and  without  smtagonisra.  It  is  also  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  people  wlio  could  thus 
dominate  tiieir  neighboi's  must  have  possessed 
methods  aud  culture,  and  bodily  vigor,  superior 
to  those  about  them.  While  the  Aryans  are  no 
longer  generally  helieved  to  have  migrated  from 
the  high  lands  of  Central  Asia,  their  language 
is  thought  to  be  of  Mongolian  origin;  to  have 
had  its  germ  among  the  cultivated  people  of 
Asia,  However,  this  is  only  a  surmise.  The  dia- 
lects that  once  connected  all  who  spoke  the 
Aryan  language  have  one  by  one  been  extin- 
guished, and  the  thread  which  might  have  served 
to  identify  the  true  Aryan  people  has  thus  been 
lost. 

The  Aryans,  like  their  descendants,  possessed 
the  most  exalted  attributes — courage,  aggres- 
siveness, executive  talent — ^above  all  enormous 
ability  to  grow.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
intrusive  yellow,  Turanian  race,  originated  the 
Aryan  language  only  to  be  subsequently  over- . 
thrown  by  the  native  population.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  that  race,— to  plant  the  seeds 
of  iulvanced  culture,  to  succumb  afterward  to  the 
dominant  white  race. 

While  the  Aryans  may  have  been  made  up  of 
diffei-ent  races,  the  virility,  courage  and  capacity 
for  development  they  have  displayed  in  common, 
evince  certain  homogeneous  qualities  of  a  high 
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order  that  have  made  tliein  the  conquering  race 
of  the  world. 

Tho  earliest  prehistoric  man  of  whom  we  have 
any  definite  knowledge,  as  pointed  out,  belonged 
to  tho  palaeolithic  age.  His  weapons  were  flake.s 
of  atone  roughly  chipped.  Tliis  ago  preceded  and 
attended  the  glacial  epoch  which  geologists  have 
claimed  commenced  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand years  ago  and  lasted  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  years.* 

The  evidences  of  man's  existence  during  and 
preceding  tlie  glacial  epoch  are  unraistakahle. 
The  only  progress  man  seems  to  have  made  from 
the  palfeolithie  age  to  the  neolithic  epoch  was  to 
substitute  polished  for  roughly  chipped  stone  im- 
plements and  weapons.  We  have  no  clew  what- 
ever to  tho  ages  that  occurred  before  he  learned 
the  use  or  value  of  words,  the  utility  of  fire,  the 
construction  and  u.se  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  cloth- 
ing, the  dugout  and  wagon.  Nor  are  we  able  to 
compute  the  ages  tliat  led  up  to  the  art  of  plaiting 
and  weaving,  to  the  construction  of  axes  and 

*MtirH  OT  Xeaa  Aiyeraitj  nf  oplniiin,  however,  eiiats  ua  to  tlia 
diuutlMn  iii  tho  glHcilal  periol  and  tho  time  vhon  it  occurred. 
Thi'  lAttor  1h  of  great  iinportanco  as  iniUcatinff  the  ptogxeaa 
mode  hy  ranuklud  since  that  event,  as  aU  the  Itidications  denote 
that  man  IniiDMllatcly  Hiiliscquent  to  that  p«rio<]  possessed  only 
nidimoutary  ao(|iilrementB.  Many  natron (imers  ani  guologlsta 
uuw  »et  tho  cluao  of  tho  glacial  period  no  farther  liiuk  than  t«n 
IhouBHnd  years.  If  this  view  ia  correct,  it  expluitii  tho  slight 
chuuftes  in  the  phyitiiiiio  nt  mnn  and  in  thu  flora  and  fau&n  ol 
tho  world  siuco  that  perlihl,  It  does  not,  however,  in  any  wmy 
dUorodit  the  social  evolution  of  man,  but  It  prove?  it  to  hara. 
boon  more  rapid  than  we  would  olInTwisis  havo  aupposel. 
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lances,  the  domestication  of  the  cow,  the  dog, 
sheep  and  goat,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  and 
the  systematic  burial  of  tlie  dead.  Each  of  these, 
however,  was  an  invention  greater  than  any  of 
our  time  because  it  was  the  emanation  of  savages 
without  metliod  or  reflective  powers,— a  genuine 
inspiration,  and  not  the  I'esult  uf  suggestion  as  in 
our  age  of  evolution  and  culture. 

Language  like  other  inventions,  was  of  slow 
growth.  At  first  a  sound  oft  repeated  within  the 
limits  of  the  horde  or  clan  (in  connection  with 
some  particnlar  phase  of  savage  life)  became 
familiar  to  all,  and  in  tliia  way  acquired  the  force 
of  a  well  understood  signal.*  Thus  a  word  was 
formed  without  those  who  used  ic  being  conscious 
of  the  fact.  It  was  like  the  lowing  of  an  ox  or 
the  bleating  of  a  sheep  and  had,  similarly,  a  defi- 
nite meaning.  In  time  it  became  perfected  aud 
beautilied  by  con.stant  usage.  Other  words,  one 
by  one,  sprang  into  existence  similarly.  Thus 
from  a  single  savage  gutteral  our  language  sprang. 
It  was  thus,  the  Aryan  language  originated,  but 
superior  capacity  upon  their  part  made  it  more 
copious  than  that  of  surrounding  peoples. 

Theevolution  of  man  is  always  the  same  under 
natural  conditions,  but  progresses  rapidly  or 
otherwise  according  to  natural  capacity  and  en- 
vironment. Language  could  not  have  originated 
it)  any  other  way  than  that  described.  In  saying, 
however,  that  it  amse  within  a  horde  or  clan,  the 
meaning  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.    It  is  possi- 

"  Monkeyb  and  otliet  unimuU  Unve  suuh  signals. 
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ble  that  before  such  othuic  divisions  among  mi 
certain  rudimentary  sounds  may  have  acquii 
the  force  of  words,  just  as  is  tlie  case  to-day  with 
monkeys.      At  what  period    in   their  evolution 
men  first  began  to  form  into  groups  or  societii 
we  have   no  meaus  of   telling,      Dut  that  tl 
occurred   at  a    late  period    we  may    reasonabl 
suppose.     Prior  to  such  time  men  and  vvomi 
mated    and    lived  apart    like    wild    animals, 
they  do  to-day  in  the  impenetrable   forests  oi 
Borneo. 

If  mankind  did  not  spring  from  a  common 
father  and  mother,  then  we  might  the  more 
readily  understand  how  it  came  about  that  there 
should  1)0  different  languages.  But  such  an  hy- 
pothesis is  not  necessary.  The  immense  lapse 
of  time  and  wide  dispersion  of  mankind,  during 
which  primary  objects  were  given  definite  names, 
would  inevitably  bring  about  the  growth  of  dif- 
ferent languages.  But  even  in  tlio  case  of  a 
particular  tribe  speaking  a  common  language, 
philological  changes  would  commence  the 
moment  tho.se  who  used  it  no  longer  lived  under 
the  same  roof.  Afterward,  dialectic  clianges 
would  be  intersjMirsed  witli  words  borrowed  from 
neighboring  peoples.  Thus  differentiation  of 
languages  would  arise.  But  as  its  progress 
would  be  variable,  we  are  thus  unable  to  deter- 
mine, even  approximately,  what  length  of  time 
the  differentiation  of  the  Aryan  language,  since 

I  dispersion  of  those   who  at  one 

in  common,  has  required. 
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The  dispersion  of  the  Aryans  is  believed  to 
have  occurred  during  or  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  Neolithic  age,  as  the  objects  peculiar  to 
that  period  conform  to  those  they  possessed,  as 
indicated  by  their  language.  However,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  yet  determined.  Each  year  adds 
something  to  our  knowledge,  but  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  us  we  can  only  surmise.  We  are 
grateful,  however,  for  auy  fragment,  no  matter 
how  trifling.  The  immortal  race  that  has  given 
the  world  its  impetus  and  developed  its  highest 
civilization,  government,  commerce  and  trade, 
will  ever  claim  the  kindly  interest  of  mankind. 

When  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Ai-yan 
people  they  are  pure  savages-  a  virile,  meat-eat- 
ing horde  of  barbarians.  The  skins  of  animals 
served  for  clothing.  Their  hair  was  long  and  un- 
kempt. They  did  not  shave.  They  were  not 
cleanly.  The  sweat  that  exuded  from  their  bodies 
kept  their  akin  wholesome  if  not  sweet.  They 
knew  no  other  bath.  Their  instincts  and  habits 
were  little  above  those  of  common  animals. 
They  were  slow  to  learn  the  art  of  cooking  or 
the  uses  of  the  spit.  Tliey  did  not  know  how  to 
boil  meat.  They  esteemed  the  marrow  of  bones 
the  greatest  of  dainties.  They  were  pastoral  in 
habit.  They  lived  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their 
herds,  game,  fruits,  nuts  and  succulent  roots. 
They  computed  time  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
moon.  The  months  had  not  yet  been  given 
names,  nor  had  the  day  been  divided  into  hours. 
"        ,me  for  the  night,  but  none  for  the 
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day.  Supeistitious,  like  ail  savages,  they  offered 
up  human  sacrifices,  althoiigli  domestic  animals 
were  esteemed  acceptable.  They  were  hunters 
but  killed,  not  as  we  for  pleasnre,  but  to  protect 
their  lives  and  herdK.  Hnnting  became  a  pastime 
only  when  game  became  scarce. 

In  tlie  beginning  man  was  dominated  by  wild 
animals.  While  he  viewed  the  great  beasts  of 
prey  with  apprehension,  their  prowess  caused 
him  to  look  ui)on  them  as  superior  beings.*  He 
was  especially  impressed  with  things  that  oc- 
curred out  of  the  regular  order,  such  as  the  fall 
of  a  meteoric  stone,  a  shooting  star,  an  eclipse, 
and  kindred  phenomena.  To  all  such  things  he 
attached  a  fictitious  importance.  In  each  he 
believed  himself  to  have  a  personal  interest. 

Many  ages  elapsed  before  man  possessed  a 
weapon  with  which  to  combat  the  beasts  that 
surrounded  him.  A  club  was  the  first  tliat  sug- 
gested itself.  This  was  the  weapon  of  the  savage 
Hercules. 

Originally  man  was  not  more  cultured  than 
the  chimpanzee.  He,  however,  possessed  latent 
powers  apparently  denied  the  latter.  Out  of  his 
necessities  grew  the  bow  and  arrow,  hammer, 
axe,  sling,  knife.  AH  these  things  were  known 
to  the  Aryans.  They,  little  by  little,  acquired 
constrnctive  habits.  While  tliey  used  the  fur  of 
wild  animals  for  clothing  and  bedding,  they  do 

■Tbe  tact  tliBt  primovul  man  (lid  not  claim  saperiority  ovet 
tbe  animaU  Is  oviuccd  in  the  tact  that  in  luany  oouutiiM  tl 
wDrBhlped  by  Lim. 
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not  seem  to  have  relished  their  Hesh.  They  did 
not  use  fish.  Cereals  were  unknown;  these  fol- 
lowed later  in  the  train  of  agriculture  and  the 
refined  tastes  it  engendered.  Wliere,  however, 
cereals  were  indigenous,  as  millet  aud  wheat  in 
Mesopotamia,  they  were  used. 

Tlie  implements  of  the  Aryans  were  made  of 
wood,  stone,  flint  and  bone;  their  arrows  were 
tipped  with  the  latter.  They  used  stone  scrapers 
for  removing  the  hair  from  hides.  Motals  were 
still  unknown;  men  were  slow  to  discover  and 
utilize  them.  The  milk  of  hoth  the  cow  and 
goat  was  relished.  They  did  not  know  how  to 
utilize  the  hoi-se,  pig,  or  fowl,  if,  indeed,  they  had 
any  knowledge  of  them.  The  art  of  making  but- 
ter was  unknown,  though  a  species  of  curd  was 
used  which  resembled  cheese.  The  fatty  suh- 
I  stances  of  milk  were  used  to  smear  the  hair  and 
anoint  the  body.  Whether  the  use  of  salt  was 
known  is  doubtful:  no  reference  regarding  it  is 
found.  The  Aryans  craved  stimulants  and  were 
much  given  to  drimkenuess.  They  fermented 
liqnors  from  roots,  plants,  wild  fruits  and  honey. 
They  knew  nothing  of  beer  or  wine,  Man,  it  is 
apparent,  has  been  a  drunkard  from  the  start. 
As  a  savage  he  was  a  hardy,  arbitrary,  suspicious, 
tyrannical,  drunken  brute.  Countless  ages  have 
served  to  modify  these  ti'aits,  hut  not  to  wholly 
eradicate  them. 

The  use  of  clothing  was  originally,  like  every- 
thing else,  a  discovery.     It  was  at  first  scant  and 
ie  of  the   uutanned   skius  of  animals.     The 
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garment  was  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a 
mantle.  Tt  was  not  sewed  iior  stitched,  but  ias- 
tened  with  a  thorn.  Tlie  use  of  the  ueedle  and 
thread  was  a  later  discovery.  The  firat  needle 
was  made  of  bone.  Hides  continued  to  be  used 
for  clothint^:  down  to  a  very  late  period.  When 
abandoned  by  the  higher  classes,  they  were  still 
woru  by  sheplierds  and  slaves.  Man  early  learned 
the  art  of  tanning.  The  Aryans  knew  how  to 
make  a  species  of  felt  by  kneading  wool  together 
and  pressing  it.  They  bad  also  learned  the  use 
and  value  of  flax;  it  was  spun  and  woven  by 
them.  The  first  manufactured  garments  were 
plaited,  (iarments  were  made  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  hides  previously  worn,  just  as  the 
utensils  of  the  bronze  age  took  the  sbaj^  of  those 
of  the  paliEolithic  and  neolitliic  ages.  It  is 
thought  weaving  was  first  suggested  by  braiding; 
and  spinning  by  weaving.  Men  and  women  wore 
similar  garments.  In  wrapping  them  about  their 
bodies  the  fore  and  upper  arm  were  left  bare. 
This  exposure,  in  the  case  of  women,  conduced 
greatly  to  matrimonial  reflections,  just  as  the 
practice  among  the  Spartans  of  exposing  their 
maidens  naked  on  festal  days  inflamed  the  ardor 
of  the  young  Lacedamionians.  Tattooing  of  the 
body  was  common  with  the  Aryans.  The  loin 
cloth  was  unknown  to  them.  That  was  an 
after-thought  and  indicative  of  growing  effemi- 
nacy. It  is  believed  to  have  suggested  the  use 
o(  trousers.  Primitive  man  covered  his  feet 
aud   head,  when  he  covered    them  at  all, 
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rnntaiined   skins  rendered  pliable  by    manipula- 
f  tion.     His  ornaments  consisted  of  the  bones  of 

enemies,    copper    trinkets,   shells,    feathers    and 

similar  devices. 

Man  has  been  vain  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 

frivolous,  from  the  first.  He  wore  ornaments  be- 
J'fore  he  did  clothes!  The  dress  of  civilized  peoples 
I  ever  represents  their  stage  of  culture.  Save  the 
1  primai7  purpose  of  warmth,  elaboration  of  dress 
[  denotes  progress  in  taste.  While  the  first  object 
I  was  protection,  enormous  importance  has  always 
I  attached  to  ornamentation.  Men  do  not  take 
[  kindly  to  civilized  dress.  The  savages  that  were 
f  overcome  by  the  Bonians  are  said  to  have  thrown 
f  off  the  gorgeous  habiliments  given  them  when  no 
\  longer  in  the  presence  of  their  conquerors. 

The  cultivation  of  dress  finds  its  counterpart  in 
I  many  other  things  which  civilized  peoples  con- 
I  aider    fundamental.     Thus,    they    attach    great 

importance  to  family  names.    This  is  wholly  a 

cultivated  feeling.    Semi-civilized  peoples  change 

their  names  oftentimes  more  frequently  than 
.  their  clothes.  Thus,  semi-civilized  negroes  have 
I'been  known  to  have  as  many  different  names  as 
I  there  are  days  in  the  month.    When  men  become 

civilized,  they  restrict  themselves  to  one,  and  this 
I  they  endeavor  to  transmit.  The  great  diversity 
Lof  names  tliat  exists  is  the  result  of  tlie  changes 
land  fancies  of  semi-barbarians. 

The  Aryans  understood  the  art  of  pottery  and 

tlie  use  of  the  potter's  wheel.  Like  all  other 
iprimitive  people,  they  were    originally   troglo- 
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dytes — cave  dwellers.  Where  natural  caves  were 
not  to  be  found  they  dug  lioles  in  the  ground  for 
dwellings,  ascending  and  descending  by  ladder; 
similar  shelter  was  provided  for  their  animals,  a 
shaft  or  incline  being  used  for  ingress  and  egress. 
Afterward  they  lived  in  rude  huts  on  the  ground, 
made  of  wood  and  loam,  but  more  often  of 
grasses,  twigs,  rushes  and  willows.  The  houses 
were  round  or  tent  shaped  and  had  doors.  Win- 
dows and  chimneys  are  comparatively  modern 
inventions.  The  Hre  was  kindled  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  the  smoke  finding  an  outlet  tbrongli 
a  hole  in  the  roof  or  open  door.  The  dwelling 
was  occupied  by  the  family  and  domestic  animals 
in  common.  The  Aryans,  like  many  nomadic 
people,  oft^intimes  used  their  wagons  for  houses. 
Thus  tliey  were  able  to  move  from  place  to  phice 
as  interest  or  inclination  prompted,  This  facility 
is  believed  to  have  greatly  prolonged  their  no- 
mjwiic  or  semi-barbarous  state. 

The  Aryans  differed  from  those  about  them, 
just  as  we  do  from  those  about  us.  Courageous 
and  warlike,  they  were  also  property  lovers,  at 
once  industrious,  thrifty  and  capable.  They  knew 
how  to  construct  and  to  utilize.  Their  inventions 
were  few  and  simple,  those  of  children,  but  con- 
tained the  germ  of  permanently  useful  thingn. 
To  them,  we  may  believe,  early  occurred  the  idea 
of  transferring  the  packs  they  carried  to  the  hacks 
of  the  brute  creation.  This  was  a  relief,  but  in- 
adequate. The  back  of  the  cow  was  neither 
broad  enough  nor  strong  enough,  and  this  wiis 
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the  only  animal  available;  tiie  lioi-se  bad  not  yet, 
been  domesticatetl.  The  outcome  of  their  neces- 
sities was  the  Ciirt. 

The  only  civil  institution  the  Aryans  possessed 
was  that  of  marriage;  they  acquired  their  wives 
by  capture  or  purchase.  Punishment  for  murder 
was  meted  out  by  the  nearest  blood  relatiiin  or 
the  village,  but  theft  was  esteemed  more  serious 
than  murder,  as  it  is  among  all  savage  or  semi- 
barbarous  peoples.  It  was  punished  by  death  or 
banishment. 

Before  the  Aryans  separated  the  family  had 
been  created.  It  resembled  a  clan.  It  was  made 
np  of  the  master,  his  wives,  children  and  descend- 
ants and  collateral  relatives  and  .slaves.  It  formed 
a  community  bamled  together  to  aid,  protect  and 
avenge  each  other.  How  far  various  organiza- 
tions were  able  to  unite  for  common  ends  is  not 
known.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  their  rela- 
tions were  slight.  This  is  indicated  by  their  wide 
separation  afterward.  It  wjis  as  families  or  clans, 
rather  than  tribes,  that  they  are  thought  to  have 
parted.  Thus  the  Aryan  clans  that  made  up  the 
Greek  nation  never  had  anything  in  common 
except  their  religion  and  language. 

The  family  relations  of  the  Arj'ans  were  those 
of  savages — but  bad  passed  the  period  of  pro- 
iniscnity;  tbey  were  more  or  less  polygamous.  Pri- 
vate property  wiis  recognized  in  portable  things: 
-land,  however,  was  held  in  common.  Slavery 
existed.  Wives  were  the  servants  of  tlie  master. 
It  was  woman's  value  in   this  direction  partly, 
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anti  partly  man's  desire  to  own  exclusively, 
that  suggested  marriage  to  him,  as  already 
pointed  out.  Promiscuity  lieing  a  normal  condi- 
tion, mau  iu  his  primordial  state  did  not  seek 
woman  to  satisfy  merely  animal  desires,  but  aa 
property,  just  as  the  groceryman  seeks  a  horse  to 
distribute  liis  goodj*,  or  the  breeder  buys  a  mare 
to  increase  his  herd.  Among  the  Aryans  she  was 
not  called  wife,  but  the  breeder  of  children.  Tlie 
husband's  title  was  tliat  of  housemaster  -a  per- 
son to  be  obeyed.  More  or  less  ceremony  at- 
ticnded  marriage.  The  wife  abandoned  her  fam- 
ily when  she  came  to  him.  The  number  of  wives 
a  man  might  have  was  limited  only  by  his  ability 
to  support  and  defend.  Whenever  he  needed  an- 
other servant  to  look  after  his  affairs,  or  his  riches 
permitted,  he  married  another  wife.  His  wives 
and  children  constituted  his  wealth  as  much  as 
his  flocks.  If  a  wife  was  unable  to  hear  children, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  put  her  away.  If  the  fault 
was  his,  he  could  choose  some  one  to  act  for  him. 
This  act  of  substitution  w<is  not  considered  dis- 
graceful; it  was  analogous  to  a  farmer  in  our 
time  borrowing  seed-corn  of  a  neiglibor.  Woman 
Wiis  simply  a  servant  and  breeder  of  men.  Wives 
held  promiscuous  intercourse  with  their  has- 
baud's  relatives,  but  outside  of  this  adultery  waa 
punishable  with  death;  not  because  it  was  thought 
to  bo  wrong,  but  becau.se  it  was  an  infringemeut 
of  the  hu-sbaad's  pro[ierty  rights. 

The  primitive  relations  of  man  and  wife  con- 
tinued among  the  descendants  of  tlie  Aryans  into 
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historic  times;  they  still  prevail  in  all  savage 
countries.  Tiie  father  had  the  right  to  expose 
his  child  or  put  it  to  death.  This  privilege  was 
rarely  exercised  in  the  case  of  sons,  but  frequently 
in  the  case  of  daughters.  The  latter  were  looked 
upon  as  incumbrd-uces  as  they  are  to-day  in  China, 
■where  it  is  a  common  practice  to  expose  them  by 
the  wayside  to  die.  Moreover,  tlie  destruction  of  . 
girls  rendered  those  who  remained  more  valuable; 
husbands  were  thns  compelled  to  pay  higher 
prices;  fathers  got  nio're.  Women  do  not  seem 
to  have  viewed  tlieir  barter  with  abhorrence.  Tlie 
greater  the  price  the  woman  brought,  the  greater 
the  honor;  to  be  given  away  was  the  greatest 
social  degradation  that  could  befall  her. 

Id   primitive  societies  tho  husband    possesses 

power  of  life  and  death  ovfr  his  wife  and  the 

custom  of  putting  her  to  death  witli  other  attend- 

'  anta  wlieu  the  husband  dies  is  not,  as  suggested 

\  elsewhere,  so  much  a  supei-stition,  as  a  device  to 

assure  his  safety  while  on  earth. 

While  promiscuity  was  not  universal  among 
'  the  Aryans,  it  was  still  suflicient  to  preclude 
[  identificatiou  of  parents  except  on  the  mother's 
side.  Men  therefore  continued  to  trace  their  re- 
[  lationship  through  the  latter.  Children,  however. 
I  regarded  their  parents  with  little  affection.  Their 
1  love  was  cold,  as  with  animals,  and  when  the 
[  parents  grew  old  they  were  looked  upon  as  .sorae- 
fthing  to  be  got  out  of  the  way,  so  that  their 
[■property  might  be  enjoyed  and  ttie  expense  of 
[maiutenauce  avoided.    They  were  called  "the 
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old  ones,"  and  the  custom  of  killing  them 
practiced  more  or  less  down  to  historic  times. 

In  the  tirst  instance  man  divided  the  year  into 
two  periods,  summer  and  winter— the  seasons  of 
warmth  and  cold.  More  minute  divisions  of  time 
were  regulated  by  the  moon.  The  moon  was 
esteemed  more  highly  than  the  sun  because  it  lit 
up  the  night  — the  night  which  man  dreadeti, 
which  brought  so  many  dangers,  real  and  im- 
aginary. This  was  one  reason  why  he  e.steemed 
fire  so  greatly.  It  kept  off  the  wild  beasts,  drove 
away  the  evil  spirits,  and  exposed  the  machina- 
tions of  robbers.  Men  spoke  of  niglits  luther 
than  days.  The  Greek  day  commenced  at  sunset; 
the  Roman  at  midniglit.* 

Ill  primeval  times  men  respected  only  the  lives 
and  intere.sts  of  those  who  belonged  to  tlioir  own 
tribe;  all  othere  were  enemies,  to  be  robbed, 
enslaved  or  killed,  as  opportunity  offered.  An 
exception,  however,  was  made  lu  the  case  nf  l>eg- 
gars  and  suppliants.  These  were  thought  t4)  bo 
protected  by  the  gods  and  wore,  consequently, 
highly  esteemed. 

Christianity  first  taught  men  universal  clnirity, 
tolerance  and  brotherly  love. 

When  men  had  progressed  in  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment and  their  wants  bad  become  more  gen- 
eral, neighboring  tril)es  mitigated  .somewhat  their 
savage  relations.    Tlie  truce  was  not,  however. 

'The  custom  of  tbo  ItnniMns  iu  thin  tcHiicct,  nlsn  in  rt'speot 
Ir  lUviniim  o(   Uie  ymr,   wilr  jrnuluiill.v  luliiptod  by  I 
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based  on  the  idea  that  robbery  and  murder  were 
wronf^,  or  that  peace  was,  in  itself,  desirable.  But 
continual  warfare  was  inconvenient  and  its  results  j 
doubtful.  Moreover,  it  rendered  exchanges,  bar- 
tering, impossible,  and  man  has  always  had  the 
disposition  of  a  trader.  It  grew  out  of  his  desire 
to  better  himself.  At  first  his  ventures  in  this 
direction  were  confined  to  his  own  clan  or  tribe. 
Outside  of  this  they  were  very  restricted  and  con- 
ducted with  much  ditBculty.  Afterward  to  facil- 
itate trade  between  alien  tribes  influential  men  j 
Itelonging  to  different  coramii  nitios,  and  there- 
fore enemies,  were  sometimes  permitted  to  I 
visit  at  each  other's  hearths  and  exchange  their  j 
wares.  Visitors  under  such  circumstances  were 
held  sacred,  and  acquaintai>ces  thus  formed  were 
termed  "guest  friendships."  Friendship,  how- 
ever, had  primarily  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
although  friend.ships  grew  out  of  the  custom.  It 
was  purely  a  matter  of  give  and  take,  as  cold  and 
calculating  as  the  vi^it  of  a  commercial  agent  of 
our  own  time.  The  conditions  which  attached 
to  such  visits  were  that  they  should  be  attended 
with  an  exchange  of  wares  mutually  desired, 
such  as  swords,  sliields,  battle  axes,  bows,  arrows, 
caldrons,  tripmls.  etc.  In  this  way  intercourse 
between  men  of  different  tribes  waa  first  brought  j 
about.  Its  introduction  is  attributed  to  the  Phce-  | 
nicians,  but  it  was  probably  of  oarlipr  origin. 

In  later  times  trade  was  further  facilitated  by  ] 
what  is  termed  "dumb  barter."     Thus,  we  will 
say,  one  party  would  spread  out  their  wares  on 
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the  sea  shore  oi-  river  bank,  and  retire,  building 
a  great  fire  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  natives. 
The  latter  would  tlieii  come  forward  and,  after 
examining  the  goods,  spread  out  what  tliey  were 
willing  to  give  in  exchange.  They  would  then 
fall  back.  If,  on  returning,  the  first  party  were 
satisKed,  they  took  what  was  offered  and  went 
their  way.  If  not  satisfied,  they  retired  to  give 
the  other  party  further  opportunity  to  increase 
their  offer.  Good  faith  was  always  observed. 
Credit,  ability  to  trade,  then  as  now,  rested  on 
this.  Thus  commerce  originated.  The  next  step 
was  the  institution  of  the  fair— an  assenililago 
where  hostile  peoples  met  under  a  truce  at  some 
place  previously  agreed  upon  to  exhibit  their 
wares  and  make  exchanges.  The  fair  lasted 
usually  several  days.  Thus  the  first  market  was 
established.  Its  trade  corresponded  to  our  im- 
ports and  exports.  Henceforward  man's  progress 
was  more  easy. 

Money  was  unknown  to  primeval  man.  Trade 
was  carried  on  by  barter^give  and  take.  The 
seller  in  every  transaction  was  also  a  buyer.  To 
a  people  of  the  pastoral  habits  of  the  Aryans, 
the  cow  became  naturally  the  unit  of  value.  With 
the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  liahitation  and 
mode  of  life,  it  gave  place  to  ntli>r  stiindards.* 
The  utilization  of  metiils  forpurposc^  of  exchange 
is  comparatively  recent.     Gold  1ms  existed  from 

•The  ('hiiv-snreH  in  Riissia  know  Dotbici);  o(  moupy;  tbeir 
unit  of  vulnatlon  is  tlio  cow.  Tliiiy  vuluu  u  burse  ftt  tliree  covi 
«  HtalUon  at  als,  and  bo  on. 
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prehistoric  times,  but  was   not  known  to  the 
Aryans.    Silver  is  of  later  origin,  but  still  pre- 
liistoric.     It    was    at    one    time    more    highly 
esteemed  than  gold,  owing  to  tlie  limited  facili- 
ties  of    the    ancients   for  pmcuring  it,   just  as 
Liron,  in  its  turn,  was  more  higlily  prized  than 
peilver  for  a  similar  reason.      Iron  dates  from 
|the  earliest  historic  period,     The  manufacture  of 
»el  {tempered  iron)  was  early  actpiii-ed.    Bronze 
^{the  product  of  copper  and  tin)  is  supposed  to 
''have  antedated  iron.     It  is  believed  that  the 
Chaldeans  first  diffused  the  knowledge  of  work- 
ing metals.    Certainly  the  art  seems  to  have  been 
familiar  to  them  long  before  we  discover  any 
trace  of  it  in  connection  with  the  people  who 
lived  to  the  westward. 
L      When  metals  came  to  be  used  a.s  a  basis  of  ex- 
Ichange,  they  were  weighed  in  bulk,  as  iron  and 
pngar  are  to-day.    Afterwai-d,  specific  quantities 
were  manufactured  into  ingots  and  stamped  with 
their  weight.    Tliis  stamp,  natunilly  enough,  took 
the  shape  of  some  domestic  animal  with  which 
Lthe  people  were  familiar,  such  as  the  ox,  bull, 
«hei'p.  and  so  on;  thus,  a  bar  of  copper  stamped 
(rith  the  imsige  of  a  cow  possessed  a  value  equal 
Kto  that  of  the  cow.    Later  the  stamp  of  the  reign- 
jfng  monarcli  was  made  to  indicate  tlie  value  of 
Ftlie  token.   The  utilization  of  gold  and  silver  as  a 
circulating  medium  followed  copper.     The  latter 
metal  seems  to  hiive  been  known   from  a  very 
Anrly  date.     The  Aryiins  were  familiar  with  it, 
bat  apparently  regarded  it  liglitly.     The  early 
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Greeks  possessed  the  art  of  bardening  coppi 

as  to  use  it  for  swords,  spears,  axes,  etc.  

The  coiiiiiiuual  system  1  have  described  else- 
where as  attending  the  evolution  of  savages,  ex- 
isted among  the  Aryans  before  their  dispersion, 
in  regard  to  their  ownership  of  the  grazing  lands 
used  in  common.  Otherwise  than  this,  land  had 
no  value.  The  Aryans  were  peculiarly  ingenious 
for  a  primitive  people,  Tliey  had  a  decimal  sys- 
tem running  up  to  a  hundred,  counted  upon  their 
fingei-s,  and  a  foot,  span,  arm,  and  pace  were  their 
means  of  measuring.  These  divisions  remain  with 
us  to-day. 

Simple  and  primitive  as  were  their  customs, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  transport  articles  back 
and  forth  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  the  community. 
They  accordingly  had  fixed  places  for  crossing 
rivers  aud  mountains.  The  latter  were,  however, 
a  much  greater  impediment  to  them  than  the 
former.  A  chain  of  mountains  oftentimes,  in 
primitive  day's,  stayed  the  progress  of  a  race  for 
generations. 

The  necessities  of  traffic  among  the  Aryan  peo- 
ple required  means  of  transportatiou.  This  want 
crystallized,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  wagon  or  cart 
drawn  by  cattle.  The  horse  was  still  untamed, 
and  the  mule,  now  so  familiar  to  us,  fii-st  made 
its  appearance  ages  afterward  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 


CHAPTER   Til. 


iJAEBIAOK  AMONG  THE  CHALDEANS,  THE  MOST  TRIMI- 
TIVE  OF  PEOPLES.  THKIB  STBANGB  BELIEFS  AND 
008T0MS. 

The  religion  of  primeval  man  was  based  on 
'  natiiml  plieuomena,  which  he  ascribed  to  super- 
uatiiral  causes.  The  religion  of  the  Aryans  con- 
sisted in  the  worship  of  natural  objects,  the  oak, 
tthe  brook,  the  mountain,  and  so  on.  They  be- 
lieved themselves  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth, 
the  trees,  and  the  rocks.  This  was  afterward 
the  belief  of  tlie  Greeks. 
In  studying  the  beginnings  of  religion,  that  of 
the  Shumiro-Accades,  who  iu  many  respects  cor- 
responded to  the  Aryans,  is  interesting.  The 
magic  of  the  soothsayer  was  necessary  to  allay 
the  fantastic  superstitious  their  fears  conjured 
np.  Peculiarly  religious,  they  saw  going  on  about 
them  a  never  ending  contest  between  good  and 
bad — phenomena  they  were  totally  unable  to 
comprehend.  The  rain  that  benefited  them  they 
observod  flooded  their  fields;  the  sun  that  gave 
warmth  withered  with  its  heat;  the  wind  that 
temi)ered  the  sun's  rays  uprooted  the  crops;  light 
and  darkness,  summer  and  winter  were  antago- 
■  nistic  spirits.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  they 
Endowed  with  life.     They  believed  a  singular  iu- 
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telligence  animated  all  creation.  The  earthquake, 
the  sun's  eclipse,  the  sighing  of  the  winds,  the 
movement  of  flying  leaves,  the  flood,  the  tempest, 
every  incident  of  life,  was  fraught  with  joy  or  ill 
omen  to  thera.  The  clouds  that  floated  across 
the  azure  vault  of  heaven  were  to  them  simply 
animals  feeding  on  its  broad  expanse  or  hurrying 
Corwaixi  before  the  coming  storm;  the  trees  tliey 
believed  to  be  sentient,  like  themselves;  the 
tliunder  was  the  voice  of  an  unknown  deity; 
lightning,  a  premeditated  stroke;  the  wild  ani- 
mals that  preyed  upon  their  flocks,  insanity,  lep- 
rosy, blindness,  sickness,  death,  were  each  to  l>e 
traced  to  malign  influences  which,  to  lie  warded 
off,  must  be  propitiated.  These  interesting  and 
primitive  people  believed  themselves  to  lie 
surrounded  by  goblins,  demons,  phantoms,  appa- 
ritions, ghosts,  sorcerers  and  witches.  They 
attributed  fevers,  pestilence,  earthquakes,  floods, 
barren  women,  deformed  children,  family  dissen- 
sions, to  bad  spirits.  To  allay  these  and  other 
ho&tsof  evil  they  employed  conjurers,  enchanters, 
magicians  and  soothsayers. 

They  believed  every  object  to  be  endowed 
with  intelligence,  sense  of  feeling,  the  faculty  of 
sight,  bearing,  good  and  bad  passions.  It  is 
probable  all  savages  have,  in  a  general  way,  like 
beliefs. 

The  art  of  medicine  was  not  known  to  the 
Chaldeans.  The  sick  and  distressed  sought  relief 
in  tlio  manipulations  of  coujurei-s  and  the  man- 
uals of  priests.    Talismans  were  common.    In  the 
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course  of  long  ages  the  people  of  Shumir  and 
Accad  came  to  believe  there  were  beneficent  as 
well  as  bad  spirits.  Among  the  influences  that 
were  good  they  reckoned  the  sun,  moon,  planets, 
heaven,  the  atmosphere,  fire  and  running  water. 
These  extended  protectiou  to  them — through  the 
intercessions  of  priests.  These  latter  evolved 
carefully  prepared  formulas,  intercessions  and 
other  devices  for  allaying  the  wnith  of  bad 
spirits.  Thus  rituals  originated,  the  precursors 
of  the  rituals  of  to-day,  just  as  the  Chaldean 
conjurer,  enchanter,  magician  and  soothsayer, 
were  the  natural  precursors  of  our  prie.sts. 

Religion  is  at  once  a  live  and  a  vital  force,  and 
its  evolution  represents  the  growth  of  man's  cul- 
ture, of  his  understanding,  of  his  desires  and  their 
fulfillment.  Its  continued  existence  and  evolu- 
tion indicate  that  it  is  not  based  on  imaginative 
fears  or  lieautiful  dreams  merely.  It  msiy  be  that 
it  has  not  yet  reached  its  highest  development. 
Certainly  the  centuries  continue  to  add  to  its 
beauty  and  beneficence. 

The  Chaldean  penjtled  the  unknown  with  imag- 
inary monsters.  The  malign  spirits  that  sur- 
rounded him  he  believed  to  be  infinite  in  number 
and  malevolence.  The  good  spirits  were  few  and 
inattentive.  He  believed  in  a  future  state  and  so 
■buried  with  Iii.s  ancestors  their  ornaments,  food, 
weapons  and  clothing.  All  primitive  people  do 
the  same.  It  is  a  part  of  their  religious  belief. 
The  Chaldean,  however,  differed  from  others  who 
in  tlieir  primordial  state  worship  tlieir  ancestors. 
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He  stood  in  the  liveliest  apprehension  of  his  fore- 
fathers. He  believed  that,  as  ghosts,  they  boded, 
him  no  good,  and  were  wholly  malignant  in  their 
purpose  and  energy.  He  was,  therefore,  at  great 
pains  to  bury  them  securely  so  as  to  forever  bar 
their  return  to  earth. 

The  multiplicity  of  superstitions  and  myths 
that  have  grown  up  about  man  in  the  progress 
of  ages  he  has  always  been  at  great  pains  to 
arrange  and  classify.  This  work  in  primitive 
times  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  magicians,  enchant- 
ers, conjurers  and  soothsayers;  afterward  to  the 
priests.  These  intermediary  agents  have  sever- 
ally in  their  time  and  place  been  thought  to 
commune  directly  with  the  good  spirits  and  to 
have  power  over  those  that  were  evil.  In  oldeu 
times  they  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  euro 
diseases,  avert  magic,  ward  off  sorcery,  stanch 
wounds  and  perform  other  beneficent  offices  o( 
life.  They  were  the  first  rulers  of  mankind  gov- 
erning through  superstitions  and  fears.  After- 
wai-d  they  associated  civic  functions  with  their 
ecclesiastical  duties,  thus  becoming  prieat-kings. 
These  progressive  steps  occupied  vast  cycles  of 
time  that  no  one  can  now  estimate.  Their  cul- 
mination, however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  religions 
of  our  day.  We  partake  of  the  communion;  it 
is  the  highest  form  of  adunition  of  which  wo 
have  knowledge.  Primeval  nuiu  performed  a 
like  office  by  getting  drunk.  Our  offering  ia 
idealized;  his  was  literal.  Hewoi-shiped  matter, 
believing  it  to  be  intelligent.    We  have  discov- 
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i  that  it  is  governed  by  a  higher  power;  tliis 
ower  we  woi-ship. 
Tlie  Chaldeans  were  an  exceedingly  interesting 
leople  aside  from  their  peculiar  religious  ideas. 
I  inhabited  the  country  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euplirates  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  They  were  supposed  to  belong,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  Yellow  or  Turanian  mce. 
They  used  the  land  but  little  for  transporUitiou 
purposes,  and  the  water  much.  Men  and  women 
were  the  principal  carriers  as  they  are  among  ail 


fc;j)rimitive  people.    The  country  of  Clialdea,  when 
ted,  yielded  three  and  four  abundant  crops 
I  year.     In  order  to  facilitate  this,  irrigating  can- 
als traversed  it  in  every  direction.     These  with 
"the  great  rivers  which  flowed  through  the  Meso- 
''potamiau  valley  afforded  the  principal  means  of 
carriage.     The   boats  used,   while   having  some 
little  diversity,  were  still  exceedingly  primitive. 
MTliey,  however,  answered  the  simple  needs  of  the 
nhabitants. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus  he  tfills  us  that  rafts 
buoyed  upon  inflated  skins  were  a  favorite  form 


of  carriage  in  Clialdea.  They  are  still  in  use 
there  to-day.  Tliis  simple  device  seeraa  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  that  suggested  itself  to  man 
for  water  transportation.  It  consisted  of  a  raft 
made  of  cane  or  willow,  buoyed  upon  inflated 
skins.  These  skins  were  filled  witli  air  by  the 
lungs,  just  as  we  see  cliildreu  infiate  toy  balloons 


in  our  day.  Tlie  buoys  were  fastened  to  the 
rafts  with  strips  of  skin  or  osier  twigs.  These 
frail  structures  served  fur  crnasing  streams,  and 
upon  them  the  great  blocks  of  stone  used  in  the 
palaces  of  Niueveti  and  other  Assyrian  cities 
to  the  north  of  C'haldea  were  floated  down  from 
the  Zagros  mountains.     When  one  of  these  trans- 
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ports  reached  its  destiuation  it  was  taken  apart, 
the  wood  sold,  the  skins  cleaiied  and  oiled,  and 
sent  hack  to  be  used  again. 

The  boats  employed  on  the  Euphrates,  Herodo- 
tus tells  us,  were  round,  like  a  wash  basin;  two 
or  more  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel, 
accompanied  it  and  directed  its  course.  They 
used  for  this  purpose  long  poles,  with  paddles 
made  of  bamboo  strips  attached  to  one  end,  very 
much  like  our  oar.  only  not  so  convenient  or 
strong.  Each  vessel,  according  to  its  size,  trans- 
ported one  or  more  donkeys  to  reconvey  the 
skins  cohering  the  bottom  of  the  boat  back  to 
tlie  starting  point,  for  here,  as  in  Assyria,  tlie 
vessel  was  broken  up  and  sold  for  firewood  when 
it  reached  its  destination.  The  voyages  of  these 
craft  frequently  extended  from  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  many  hundreds  of 
miles.  These  vessels  represent  the  second  stage 
of  constructive  talent  in  boat  building  among  the 
Chaldeans,  Frail,  rude,  and  difficult  to  manage, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  a  great  improvement 
over  preceding  methods.  It  is  probable  that  the 
vessels  were  owned  l)y  those  who  manafred  them. 
These  latter  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes 

nmon  carriei-s,  the  precur.'ioi-s  of  the  Lloyds, 

uderhilts  and  Cunards  of  onr  day. 


V 


CHAPTER  IV. 


I 


ntncrnvE  carriage  in  semi-barbarous  greece — 

THE   FIRST   COMMON   CARRIER. 

In  the  Odyssey  reference  is  made  to  Pbilietus, 
the  herdsman,  who  brought  heifers  and  goats  to 
the  feast  of  the  suitors  by  ferrymen,  who  trans- 
ported in  common  all  who  sought  passage  be- 
tween the  rocky  coast  of  Ithaca  and  the  fertile 
Isle  of  Cephallinia.  This  was  twelve  hundred 
lyears  before  Christ.  It  is  the  first  reference,  so 
■  far  as  I  remember,  to  Common  Carriei's,  The 
furtive  glimpse  we  get  of  these  hardy  mariners. 
Mho  at  the  very  dawn  of  history  braved  the 
Ionian  Sea  in  quest  of  gain,  makes  us  desire  to 
know  more  about  their  business,  its  extent,  meth- 
ods, risks,  hardships,  profits  and  patrons. 

How  was  their  business  controlled?  Did  crafty 
Tilysses,  or,  when  he  was  away,  the  chaste  and 
prudent  Penelope,  look  after  the  details?  Were 
supervisors  appointed  to  see  that  these  carriers 
did  not  charge  too  much;  that  they  did  not  dis- 
rrirainate?  Or,  were  they  left  untrammeled? 
These  details,  however  interesting,  we  shall  never 
know.as  Homer's  reference  is  casual,  the  glimpse 
meager  in  tlie  extreme. 

The  Ionian  boatmen  are  specks  on  an  im- 
measurable  horizon   which   we   in   vain  try  to 
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pierce  with  our  tired  eyes.  They  formed  a  link. 
Iiowever,  in  tbe  vast  chain  of  men  who  connect 
the  carriers  of  to-day  with  their  progenitors 
among  the  savage  people  of  the  prehistoric 
period. 

Of  all  the  agencies  progressive  nations  of  the 
world  have  utilized  in  the  art  of  carriage,  the 
horse  has  occupied  the  moat  important  place. 
The  Aryans  were  iinacqiiaiuted  witli  liiui,and  from 
this  it  is  gathered  that  they  could  not  have  come 
from  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia,  for  it  was  in 
that  country,  tlie  hind  of  the  lising  sun,  of  mys- 
tery and  romance,  that  the  horse  wa-s  Ki-st  domes- 
ticated. Evidences  of  his  presence  in  Eiii'0[w, 
however,  are  foniid  during  the  paiicolithic  age, 
where  lie  was  used  for  food.  Reappears  not  to 
have  heen  at  that  time  larger  than  a  Shetland 
pony.  He  had,  however,  enormous  t-eeth  and 
His  development  is  tlie  result  of  breed- 
ing. He  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  dmwing  their 
war  chariots, 
and  was  thaf> 
employed  at 
the  aiege  of 
I  Troy.  Bnl 
.  they  had  not 
yet  learned  to 
mount  him. 
The  fable  of  the  Oenhnn-  hMf  Iiorse.  half  man- 
is  sjiiil  lo  Imve  }^rouii  in\i  of  n  belief  upon  tlie 
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part  of  those  who  saw  a  man  on  horseback  for 
the  first  time  that  the  horse  and  rider  were 
one.  The  Egyptian!^,  although  rich,  liixiuioiis 
and  worldly  wise,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  horse 
in  early  times.  The  builders  of  the  pyramids, 
who  above  all  sovereigns  exercised  arbitrary 
sway  over  men,  did  not  even  possess  so  simple  a 
luxury  as  a  palanquin.  It  is  proltahle  that  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez  would  not  have 
been  effected  except  for  the  superstition  the 
natives  attached  to  the  horses  of  the  conqueror. 
The  animal  was  unknown  to  theui. 


The  horse  has  ever  been  a  favorite  Carrier. 
The  Grecians  loved  horses  a-s  we  do  and  bred 
them  with  the  utmost  cai-e.  Upon  the  fleetness, 
intelligence  ami  strength  of  these  animals  their 
lives  oftentimes  depeuded.  Chariot  racing  was 
,  favorite  amusement  with  the  Greeks.  Two, 
hree  or  four  horses  were  hitched  loosely  abreast. 
i"ictoi7  depended  upon  their  swiftness  and  tlio 
Tcill  and  courage  of  the  driver.  To  he  victorious 
Olympia    was  the    greatest   honor    a    Greek 
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could  attain.  The  races  occurred  on  every 
fourth  year,  called  the  Olympiad.*  King  and 
noble,  priest  and  layman,  alike  competed.  After 
the  decadence  of  Greece  the  i-aces  were  per- 
petuated by  the  Romans.  The  strife  these 
contests  gave  rise  to  greatly  stiravilated  the 
improvement  of  horses.  This  improvement  is 
still  going  on. 

Horses  of  superior  breed  were  revered  by  the 
ancients.  Those  of  Acliilles  were  said  to  have 
sprung  from  tlie  gods.  History  abounds  with  the 
quaint  superstitions  of  primitive  people  regarding 
this  animal.  Bellerophon,  king  of  Lycia,  sought 
to  mount  to  the  skies  on  liis  steed,  Pegasus.  The 
nomad  still  looks  upon  his  horse  as  his  best 
friend;  Asiatics  make  him  their  companion. 
Among  highly  capable  races,  the  Semitic  people 
seem  to  care  leapt  for  the  hoi"se. 

The  idea  of  using  the  horse  was  an  important 
incident  in  the  evolution  of  man.  Running  wild 
over  the  vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  he  was 
caught  !vnd  tamed.  Tlienceforward  he  was  util- 
ized botli  for  peaceful  and  warlike  purposes. 
Chivalrous  Greece  attached  an  exaggerated  valae 
to  him,  but  the  rougline.ss  of  the  country  pre- 
vented his  being  generally  used.  At  the  buttle 
of  Marathon  (B.  C.  490)  the  Greeks  were  without 
cavalry.  In  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
(B,  C.  400)  Xenophon  had   no  cavalry,  except 

•  Tbo  Grci'ka  mensnreii  linio  from  the  flntt  Olynipiu.!,  Mren 
hniidrcil  hikI  sDVi'iity-slt  ytiirH  liuforc  our  ern,  Jiisl  ns  vu  oou- 
pnto  It  trom  tliu  birtli  of  Clirist. 
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Buch  as  he  was  able  to  organize  from  tlie  pack 
boi-ses  and  the  animals  captured  from  tbe  Per- 
sians. In  tlie  battle  for  supremacy  between 
Sparta  and  Tliebes,  at  Leuctni,  the  former  had 
one  thousand  hoi-se,  while  Epaminondas  had  a 
less  number.  In'the  final  struggle  at  Matinea  the 
Thebana  had  three  thousand  horse,  the  Spai-tans 
two  thousand.  Elis  and  Thessaly,  with  their 
Verdant  valleys  and  grassy  slopes,  were  tlie 
■fevorite  breeding  places  for  horses  in  Greece. 
However,  all  the  horses  raised  by  the  Grecians 
did  not  equal  those  bred  by  the  single  Persian, 
Trit^chmea,  governor  of  Babylon.  This  noble- 
man is  said  to  have  owned  eight  hundred  stal- 
lions and  sixteen  thousand  mares,  besides  the 
annual  war  contingent  he  furnished  the  king, 
Cyrus  the  Great. 

The  Arab,  of  all  men,  possesses  the  greatest 
affection  for  his  horse.  Tlie  Scj-thians,  a  savage, 
ontamablo  race,  used  the  milk  of  their  mares  for 
food.  The  Parthians,  the  most  formidable  horse- 
men of  whom  we  have  any  account,  did  likewise. 
Before  these  fierce  warriors  the  legions  of  Rome, 
hitherto  invincible,  succumbed.  The  Tliessalian 
horsemen  were  the  most  famous  of  Greece  and, 
siding  with  Xences,  afforded  him  effective  aid  in 
his  invasion.  The  phalanx  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
supplemented  by  the  Tbessalian  hoi-se,  made  him 
jncible. 

The  stealing  of  horses  and  cattle  in  primitive 
ages  was  a  favorite  means  of  robbery,  as  it  is  now 
in  all  new  countries.   It  was  punished  with  death, 
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as  it  has  been  uutil  recently  on  the  frontiei-s  of 
North  America. 

From  being  at  tirst  merely  a  source  of  delight 
or  an  instrument  of  war,  the  horse  became  more 
and  more,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  a  vulgar  car- 
rier of  packs — a  drawer  of  water.  Of  all  nature's 
gifts  to  man,  none  perhaps  exceeds  him  in  value. 
His  strength  represents  the  unit  of  our  service; 
he  is  the  real  progenitor  of  the  steam  locomo- 
tive, but  with  its  advent  his  value  has  not  been 
sensibly  lessened. 

From  a  study  of  the  Aryans  we  are  carried, 
step  by  step,  down  to  those  among  their  de- 
scendants who  first  achieved  greatness  —  the 
people  among  whom  we  discover  the  first  Com- 
mon Carrier.  Tlie  petty  kingdoms  of  Greece 
were  evolved,  it  is  probable,  from  different  clans, 
generally  similar  to  each  other,  but  never  suffi- 
ciently close  to  prevent  intense  jealousies  and 
hatreds.  The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  tliem  is 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  contingents  from 
every  part  of  Greece  were  assembled.  At  that 
time  the  Greeks  were  hardly  more  civilized  than 
the  savage  Indians  of  North  America.  Indeed, 
no  primitive  people  so  greatly  resemble  the 
Greeks  of  Homer  ns  the  North  American  Indians. 
They  lived  on  meat  and  were  much  given  to 
fighting  and  <lriinkouuess.  The  funeral  ritos  of 
their  great  I'biefs  were  liolocausts  of  blood.  At 
such  times  hecatombs  of  slaves  and  prisoners 
were  slain  to  appease  their  manes,  .\nimals 
were  ased  for  sacrificial  purposes.     At  the  time 


of  the  Trojan  war  the  kings  of  Greece  lived  apart 
in  impregnable  fortresses.     The  walls  of  some  of 

I  these  were  of  enormous  thickness ;  those  of 
Tiryns  and  Mj'cene  were  forty  feet  thick,  and 
proportionately  high.  These  fortresses  indicated 
the  necessity  there  was  for  heroic  defense.  The 
floors  of  the  living  rooms  in  those  citadels  were 
of  concrete,  ronghly  patterned  in  squares  and 
painted.  The  walls  were  coated  with  plaster 
and  decorated  with  delsartian  animals  and 
figures;  a  rude  panel  following  the  ceiling  in 
some  cases.  The  fireplace,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
primitive  dwellings,  was  in  the   center  of  the 

»room. 
Cleanliness  was  not  a  virtue  with  the  Greeks 
more  than  with  other  semi-barharians.  The 
flith  and  stench  of  their  dwellings  would  be  in- 
tolerable to  a  civilized  person.  The  security  of 
their  fortresses  required  that  they  should  .he 
drained,  but  there  was  no  thought  of  sanitation 
or  ventilation.  Great  numbers  of  people  ate, 
iiveil  and  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  the  ani- 
mals they  required  for  food  were  killed  and 
dressed  in  the  apartment  where  tliey  were  con- 
sumed, or  at  the  door  without.  The  entrails 
were  devoured  by  dogs,  or  lay  festering  in  the 
air.  The  palace  of  Priam  did  not  equal  in  com- 
forts tlio  hut  of  the  poorest  Itussian  peasant,  it 
is  probable. 

In  the  tombs  of  tlie  Grecian  kings  of  tliat  age 

Doctor  Schliemann  found  vases,  bowls  and  jugs 

^Lguade  of  clay,  painted  and  varnished,  and  idols 


formed  of  terra-cotta,  but  so  rude  iia  to  bo  hardly 
recognizable.  Slabs,  rudely  decorated  with  huut- 
ing  scenes,  marked  the  graves.  Witli  the  l)odies 
were  found  the  ornaments  that  adorned  them 
when  alive — diadems,  pendants,  crosses,  eaiTiugs, 
bracelets  and  rings  of  hammered  gold  iu  repousse 
work;  also  guid  hairpins,  glass  and  umber  beads, 
gold,  silver  and  copper  cui)s  and  images,  spear 
beads,  swords  and  knives  of  bronze  and  stone  and 
obsidian  arrow  heads.  The  people  of  that  ago 
were  idolators.  However,  they  believed,  ■  like 
their  ancestors,  in  a  future  state.  The  period 
was  known  as  the  Mycenean  age,  B.  C.  1200.  Its 
civilization  was  *lestroyed  a  hundred  years  after- 
ward by  the  Dorian  invasion,  but  so  great  was 
the  genius  and  versatility  of  the  (Jreek  people 
that  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  four  hundred  and 
6fty  yeai*3  before  the  Christian  em,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  semi-.savage3  of  Mycene  had  beoime 
a  highly  cultivated  jteople,  the  equals  of  the 
greatest  teachers,  statesmen,  orators,  sculptors, 
architects,  poets  and  warriors  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  the  Grecians  they 
are  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animals.  Tlieir  weapon 
is  a  club.  A  sharp  stick,  hardened  in  the  Kre, 
serves  as  a  spear.  They  live  upon  the  semi-raw 
flesh  of  animals.  In  Arcadia  the  acorn  served 
for  food.  Robliory  was  comnion.  The  peculiar 
situation  of  Greece,  projecting  like  an  arm  into 
the  sea,  made  her  people  pirates,  and  for  many 
centuries   kept  them   so.    Thus  they  grew  up 
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adventurous  and  independent.    Thoj'  were  vain 
to  the  last  degree,  like  all  talented  people. 

In  their  early   history   tlie    Greeks  gave   but  ■ 
little  thought  to  the  arts  of  Carriers.     The  high-   I 
ways  were  poor  and  infested  with  rohhers.    They  , 
were  a  contentious,  pugnacious  race,  at  constant 
variance  with  each  otlier.     They  loved  war,  but 
with  the  prudence  of  those  who  value  property, 
abstained     from    burning    each    other's    cities. 
Herein   they  differed    from    all    other    peoples. 
When,    however,    at    war    with    other    nations 
(whom  they  classed  indiscriminately  as  barbar- 
ians), they  destroyed  what  they  could  not  carry 
off,  tnnrdering  or  enslaving  the  inhabitants  with- 
out mercy. 

The  Greeks  were  at  once  crafty  and  unscrupu- 
lous; refined  and  brutal,  artistic  and  sensuai,  but 
wise  lieyond  all  other  men.  Prize  lighting  was 
one  of  tlieir  favorite  amusements.  At  such  times 
the  hands  and  lower  arras  of  the  combatants 
were  encased  in  leatliern  thongs  loaded  with 
lead.  Prizes  were  awarded  the  victor  as  they 
are  to-day.  In  the  encounter  between  Hercules 
and  Eryax  the  prize  was  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
Ulysses  fouglit  Iriis  for  the  rigiit  to  solicit  alms. 
In  the  contest  between  Epens  and  Euryalus,  at 
the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  the  prize  was  a  mule 
and  a  bowl.  In  that  between  Entelliisand  Dares 
at  Driipaimm,  it  was  u  bullock.  Dares  is  described 
as  being  carried  off  the  Held  gulping  up  blood 
'  and  teeth.  These  encounters  were  oftentimes 
fatal,  but  were  conducted  by  the  Greeks  with 
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brutality  tluiii  was  t,lie  custom   with 
roiindhit,'  nations. 

Greece  was  at  tlie  time  of  which  I  write  inter- 
laced witli  vast  forests  and  impassable  moiasses. 
The  Greeks  cared  little  for  travel.  They  associ- 
ated tlie  power  and  mysteries  of  the  gods  with 
the  mountain  heights— hence  the  Olympian  Coart, 
Idean  Jove.  Unfamiliar  with  the  geography  of 
the  earth  and  ignoi-ant  of  its  laws,  they  filled  its 
unknown  places  with  creatures  of  their  fancy. 
When  perplexed,  they  visited  the  shrines  of  the 
gods  for  advice,  poring  over  the  Delphic  utter- 
ances they  received  with  incredible  patience  and 
childlike  faith.  Ambitions,  fierce,  warlike,  they 
treasured  their  personal  lilierty  above  everything 
el.se.  Like  tlie  Aryans,  they  were  extremely  sujier- 
stitious.  To  them  the  wind  and  the  rain,  the  sky 
and  the  cloud,  the  wood  and  the  river,  were  living 
things.  They  heard  the  voice  of  Jove  in  the 
thunder;  saw  his  arm  in  the  lightning.  They 
peopled  the  water  with  deities,  nereids,  sea 
nymphs;  the  islands  with  cyclopean  monsters, 
cannibals,  satyrs,  furies,  sirens,  enchantresses, 
harpies;  the  gloomy  forests  with  gods  and  satyrs; 
the  borders  of  the  earth  with  creatures  half 
human,  half  animal.  The  winds  and  the  storms 
they  thought  were  stored  in  vast  caves  ready  to 
he  let  loose  by  the  attendant  deity. 

The  Greek  religion  is  thought  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.  It 
wii!*  simple  and  untjuestioniug — that  of  children 
without  a  past  who  knew  uothing  of  natural 


laws.  They  believed  everything  depended  upon 
the  personal  interest  and  inclinations  of  the  gods, 
who  aided  those  they  loved  and  thwarted  those 
they  disliked.  They  pictured  the  gods  as  coming 
and  going  at  pleasnre,  sometimes  making  their 
presence  known,  but  more  often  not.  To  the  vis- 
itations and  amours  of  these  gods  were  thought 
to  be  due  the  half  divine  heroes  of  Greece— chil- 
dren of  favored  women  out  of  wedlock.  They 
attributed  to  the  gods  the  .same  passions  as  men, 
only  of  heroic  character. 

The  ships  of  the  primitive  (Jreeks  were  small, 
ill  constructed  and  cumhei-some,  little  better  than 
open  Iwata,  When  ashore  they  were  drawn  upon 
the  land,  as  the  Indian  does  his  canoe.  At  such 
times  the  masts  and 
other  parapherna- 
lia were  removed. 
Vii^il  speaks  of  the 
vessels  of  ^Eneasas 
having  anchors,  bnt 
in  this  he  is  thought 
to  have  erred,  the 
anchor  having  l>een  .  / 
invented  later. j^:^;; 
Vessels  were  with-  ^^,  - 
out    cabins;    com-    '  ^ 

ander,  sailor  and 

guest  alike  sle|)t  upon  a  bencb.    The  com(m8S 

was   unknown.     At  night  the  moon  and  stare 

served  as  guides.    Adverse  winds  and  storms  were 

ascribed  to  an  offended  deity:  but  favorable  winds 
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and  clear  skies  were  construed  as  the   friendly! 
countenance  of  kindly  si>ints. 

The  early  Greeks  were  migratory.    Wlien  over*  J 
crowded  or  molested  they  moved  away,  forming  ] 
new  settlements.    Right  of  selection  was  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  the  strongest  and  there  was 
no  security,  except  such  as  was  maintained  by 
force.    The  men  were  huntei-s  and  shepherds,  but 
above  all,  warriors.    Their  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture was  exceedingly  limited.    They  depended 
wholly  upon  the  cliase  and  their  flocks.    Bold, 
adventurous  and  self  reliant,  they  stubbornly  pre- 
served their  tribal  relations  to  the  end,  and  it 
was  through  the  divisions  and  jealousies  these 
conditions  engendered  that  their  enemies  were  i 
enabled  finally  to  overcome  them.    Such  werei 
the  Greeks,    They  gave  much  and  borrowed  little.  J 
CJreative  and  imaginative,  their  intelligence  sub-jl 
jugated  the  world  aiHlstillinfluencesitsdestiniei  1 
It  was  amid  such  conditionsthatthehardy  Ionian  J 
sailor,  the  Firat  Common  Carrier,  was  evolved. 


PRIKITIVE  OABRIAGE   AMONG   TOE  EGYPTIANS   AND 
I  OTHEK   ANCIENT    PEOPLES. 

That  the  evolution  of  primitive  carriage  in  the 
first  instance  occupied  vast  cycles  of  time  there 
can  be  no  iloubt.  Savages  and  semi-barbarians 
do  not  reason  by  analogy  and  deduction  as  we 
do.    They  lack  suggestion,  method  and  inclina- 

^tion.  Their  thoughts  and  devices  are  those  of 
very  young  children.  Because  of  this  their 
development  is  slow  and  halting. 


At  the  dawn  of  history  many  successive  steps 
had  been  traversed.  The  cart  had  been  invented 
and  was  used  both  for  pnrpose.s  of  peace  and 
war.  Among  nomadic  peoples  it  was  also  some- 
times used  as  a  house.  This  composite  structure, 
drawn  by  oxen,  was  made  nf  nnnd  luid  cnvi'rcd 
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with  bark,  grasses,  or  undressed  skins.  It  varied 
in  size  according  to  the  needs  of  tlie  owner  and 
tlie  facilities  there  were  for  moving  it  across  the 
country. 

The  cart  was  the  only  vehicle  known  to  the 
people  of  remote  times.  Later,  it  became  a 
chariot.  To  make  it  more  effective  as  a  war 
engine,  the  Assyrians  and  other  warlike  people 
of  that  period  attached  scythes  or  knives  to  the 
wheels  and  other  parts  of  the  vehicle  with  which 
to  cut  down  or  maim  tlieir  enemies  in  hattle. 
Ln  Rome  th 
cart  l>ecame 
favi)rite  instrn- 
mnnt  of  pniiish- 
nieiit  througli 
the  practice  oi. 
crnshiug 
n  a  1 s  on  it 
wlit-ela. 

Tlip  ancients, 
who  could  not 
conceive  of  any- 
tliing  beyond 
their  personal  experience,  believed  tliat  the  gods 
ased  vehicle.s  exactly  as  they  did.  Thu.s  the 
Romans  thought  Jupiter,  Minerva  and  other 
great  deities  were  transported  in  chariots  drawn 
by  magnificent  horses,  just  as  the  chariots  of 
Rome  were  drawn.  Neptune's  car  was  thought 
to  )>e  a  shell  drawn  by  beings  half  fish,  half 
horse. 


:h 


I 
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The   Greeks  !ia<]   similar  superstitions.      The 
Hindoos    assigned   different    methods  of    trans- 
portation to  their  gods.     Thus  Brahma  employed 
^  a   swan;    another 

J^ ^'^^^       deity,  au  eagle.  Still 
others,   a  bull,   rat, 
peaeoc  k,     elephant, 
fish,     parrot,     ram, 
lion,  tiger,  or  hor.se, 
as  tlio  case  might  be. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  superstitions  of  this  kind 
is  that  of  Ea,  tlie  Chaldean's  spirit  of  earth  and 
water,  who,  it  was  believed,  protected  the  world 
by  going  round  and  round  it  in  a  great  ship. 

The  Egyptians  used 
a  four-wheeled  vehicle 
for  transporting 
one  of  their  dei- 
ties, hut  do  not 
appear  to  have 
made  much  use 
of  such  a  vehicle 
for  any  other 
purpose. 

Primordial 
man  did  not  go 
away  from  home 

and  knew  notliing  about  commnri-e.  Prior  to  niir 
era  trade  was  feeble  and  travel  infrequent.  A  few 
favored  nations  carried  on  a  desultory  commerce 
beset  by  dangers  by  land  and  sea.  But  their 
efforts  were  apa-smodical  and  greatly  restricted. 

7    Vol.  II 
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The  world  at  large  was  peopled  by  savages.  Out- 
side a  restricted  ray  of  light  all  was  darkness. 
The  hordes  that  inhabited  this  unknown  region 
never  ventured  beyond  their  own  confines  except 
in  organized  bands  for  purposes  of  rapine  and 
murder.  But  tlie  theory  of  carriage  had  been 
evolved.  Man  has  since  occupied  himself  in  per- 
fecting it.  But  he  has  built  on  old  models. 
Thus,  while  vessels  have  been  greatly  improved 
since  the  fall  of  Carthage  (B.  C.  140),  their  orig- 
iual  outlines  are  still  preserved.  This  is  also 
true  of  land  carriage.  With  better  roads  the 
rude  carts  of  the  ancients  have  been  perfected. 
But  every  important  appliance  is  of  primitive, 
oftentimes  prehistoric,  origiu.  The  introduction 
of  railroads  and  steamboats  called  into  being 
new  motors.  The.se  so  accelerate,  cheapen  and 
generalize  that  the  ideas  we  have  to-day  of  inter- 
fomraunication,  distant  travel,  diffused  knowl- 
edge and  vast  research  render  us  incapable  of 
realizing  the  lethargy  and  isolation  of  our  remote 
forefathers.  We  can  neither  comprehend  their 
state  nor  imagine  the  details  of  their  lives. 

The  arts  of  Carriers  are  as  old  as  the  disposi- 
tion of  man  to  travel  or  look  abroad  for  a  market. 
Wherever,  in  any  age,  industry  characterized  a 
people,  and  protection  was  accorded,  there,  under 
one  guise  or  another,  the  can-ier  pUed  his  voca- 
tion. In  the  hi-st  instance  his  Held  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  carriage  of  an  occasional  ti-aveler 
between  neighboring  and  friendly  villages  or 
across  some  groat  river   or  branch  of  the  sea. 


OF  TRAySPORTATWX. 


Men  lived  apart  iu  savage  isolation.  With  the  ' 
lapse  of  time  the  art  oE  coiistructiug  vessels  was 
evolved,  and  as  mau  progi-essed  in  methods  and 
needs  we  catch  glimpses  of  him  here  and  there 
in  his  diminutive  ships  plying  back  and  forth 
along  the  Persian  Gnlf  or  in  and  out  among  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Of  the  facilities  of  the  ancients  for  handling 
travelei-s,  accounts  tell  us  little.  Even  Herodotus, 
that  most  voluble,  curious  and  amiable  of  gossips, 
is  silent.  He  describes  his  journeys,  the  people 
he  visited  and  iieard  about,  but  says  nothing  as 
to  how  he  traveled  from  place  to  place.  And  this 
notwithstanding  his  voyages  necessitated  the  most 
varied  tninsportation,  that  peculiar  to  sea  and 
river,  desert  and  highway,  mountain  and  valley. 
He  tells  us  indeed,  with  a  relish  time  can  never 
dull,  of  the  habits  of  the  people  he  saw  and  heard 
about;  their  idiosyncnicies,  foibles,  and  weak- 
nesses— especially  their  weaknesses — but  not  a 
1  word  about  means  of  transportiition. 

Herodotus  was  the  most  delightful  gossip  that 
*  ever  lived.     He  penetrated  the  weaknesses  of 
mankind  with  the  prescience  of  a  surgeon,  but 
with  the  kindliness  of  a  man  of  the  world.    More- 
over, he  took  delight  in  recounting  his  experience. 
His  voice  is  soft  and  ductile  as  he  describes  what 
he  saw  and  heard.    He  dwells  with  evident  pleas- 
I  ure  upon  the  salacious  practices  of  ancient  Baby- 
I  Ionia  and  the  suggestive  scenes  in  and  around  the  > 
I  sacred  temple  Mylitta.     His  voice  is  equally  soft  i 
laud  low  when  speaking  of  the  dower-earning  I 
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wantons  of  Lydia,  of  the  unclad  virgins  ot 
dffimon.  of  the  strange  marriage  rites  of 
Nasanionians,  of  the  incense  burners  of  Persia," 
of  the  burning  love  of  the  Scythian  nomads,  of 
peeping,  insidious  Gyges  and  his  unhappy  victim, 
the  unfortunate  Candaules.  Nor  does  his  narra- 
tive lose  anything  in  interest  when  it  recites  the 
legend  of  the  blind  king  Pheron,  or  the  particu- 
lars of  the  amatory  habits  of  birds,  the  concupis- 
cence of  animals,  the  propagating  qualities  of 
hares,  the  virility  of  vipers  or  the  amorous  pro- 
pensities of  cats.  But  not  a  word  does  he  saj' 
about  his  means  of  traversing  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  how  he  journeyed  from  HalicarnaAsus  to 
Ancient  Thebes,  how  he  lived  en  route,  and  the 
time  it  took  to  go  from  place  to  place.  Such 
things  he  evidently  esteemed  of  no  importani 
but  liow  interesting  they  would  be  to  us 

In  our  meager  accounts  of  antiquity  we  hai 
reference  to  the  voyages  of  otlier  travelers  befoi 
Herodotus,  notably  those  of  Lycurgus  and  Soloi 
But  while  we  are  favored  with  information 
regard  to  the  objects  of  their  journeyings,  details' 
of  carriage  are  lacking.  Wo  derive  much  inter- 
esting information  of  sea  voyaging  from  Homer's 
account  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  but  the 
incidents  ot  his  journeyings  are  so  outside  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  that  we  gain  little 
insight  into  practical  metht>d.s  of  travel. 

Of  travelers  in  primitive  times  tlie  Ar^fonaul 
are  among  the  first  of  whom  we  have  detai 
whether  fabulous  or  otherwise.    Their  journej 
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which  occupied  months  in  its  execution  and  was 
beset  by  many  dangers,  might  to-day  be  followed  ; 
by  a  child  safely  aiid  with  little  cost  of  time  or 
money.    Such  is  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
But  this  progress  has  neither  been  certain  nor  j 
steady.    There  have  been  long  periods  in  which  \ 
no  advance  was  made,  while  the  labors  of  cen-  j 
turies  have  frequently 
been  lost  by  the  mis- 
haps of  an  hour. 

In  the  phraseology  of 
travel,  land  carriage 
has,  curiously  enough, 
adopted  much  of  the 
nomenclature  of  nauti- 
cal life,  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  the 
latter  antedated  the 
other.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  know,  more- 
over, that  many  cen- 
turies after  the  denizens 
of  Shumir  and  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean  were 
accustomed  to  make 
long  and  successful  voy 
ages  by  water,  it  was 
still  unsafe  to  travel  by 
land  except  in  strong 
detachments. 

Woman,  as  already  stated,  was  the  tir.st  carrier. 
This  wa.s  before  the  domestication  of  wild  ani-  i 
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mals.  In  some  countries  the  load  was  carrii 
upon  tlie  head,  in  others  upon  the  shoulders,  ia 
others  strapped  upon  the  back.  Herodotus  says 
that  the  men  of  Egypt  carried  their  loads  on 
tlieir  heads,  while  the  women  can-ied  them  upon 
their  shoulders.  The  chariot  is  mentioned  in' 
very  remote  times.  Sharrukin,  King  of  Agade, 
in  the  records  he  has  left  of  his  campaign  to  the 
sea  of  the  setting  sun,  Hfty-seven  hundred  jeai"s 
a^o,  speaks  exultingly  of  having  ridden  in  myr- 
iads of  bronze  chariots.  This  reference  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  something  new- 
sometliing  to  boast  of.  But  later  discoveries 
likely  to  prove  this  untrue,  as  the  semi-civiliza-. 
tion  of  the  Clialdeans  dated  back  to  a  period  far 
more  remote  than  the  time  of  Sharnikin. 

In  the  accounts 
we  have  of  tlie  ac- 
coutrements of  war 
in    ancient  timea,. 
and    of  the   spoilftl 
ca)»tured  from  em 
mies    overthrowOf] 
the   clniriot 
piL's,  in  every 
stance,  a  coDspia 
ous  place.     In  \ 
invasion    of    Syria  ' 
by  the   Egyptians, 
thirty-five  hundred 
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and  gold,  history  tells  us,  were  captured  at  a 
great  battle  fought  at  Megiddo.  TiglatL  Pileser, 
who  reigned  twelve  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
recounts  thut  he  captured  one  hundred  and 
twenty  chariots  in  one  of  his  campaigns  in  the 
Nairi  country,  a  mountainous  district  to  the 
north  of  Assyria.  Afterward  tie  tells  how  he  con- 
structed many  of  these  vehicles  for  his  own  peo- 
ple, thus  showing  them  to  be  a  common  medium 
of  conveyance. 

Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  refers  again  and  again  to 
the  chariots  at  the  siege  of  Troy;  he  speaks  of 
them  admiringly  and  as  being  decorated 

"  With  Bolict  beauty    .     .     .     bright  with  the  mingled 
blaze  of  tin  imd  gold. 
The  yoke  of  box,  emboaseil  with  uoetl.v  pains. 
Hung  with  ringlots  to  reoeive  the  roiua; 
Nine  uubitH  long  the  traOea  swept  the  ground; 
TUoao  to  the  chariot's  polished  polo  they  bound." 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  Asshurbanipal,  recounts  ex- 
ultingly  how  he  was  hauled  to  the  temple  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  captive  kings.  The  chariots 
of  antiquity  were,  in  many  instances,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  profusely  itilaid  with  gold,  silver 
and  precious  stones.  The  pictures  left  of  them 
show  a  high  state  of  perfection,  both  in  the 
vehicle  and  the  accoutrements  of  the  horses. 

The  chariot  offered  an  effective  vantage  ground 
in  battle,  and  its  use  was  so  genenil  that  the 
ancients  were  in  tlie  habit  of  resorting,  in  time 
of  war,  to  particular  places  with  a  view  to  its 
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effective  use  in  battle.  The  great  plain  nf  Ead 
elon  was  one  of  those  spots.  The  chariot  was  gen^ 
erally  used  for  laud  carriage  in  primiiive  times. 
It  was  easily  constructed,  strong,  accessible,  aud 
capable  of  withstanding  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  was  subjected  iu  that  remote  aud  niggeti  aga 


Xerxes,  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  is  said  to 
have  had  a  carriage,  which  he  used  in  comraon 
witli  his  chariot.  This  is  about  ttie  tirst  mention 
we  have  of  such  a  vehicle.  Indeed,  its  use  wou; 
not  have  been  possible  nt  a  much  earlier  dal 
Until  the  time  of  Darius  (five  hundred  aud  tweni/ 
years  before  Christ)  general  higliways  were  not 
kuown  throughout  western  Asia.  This  monarch 
conceived  the  idea  of  connecting  the  widely  sepa- 
rated districts  of  his  empire  by  public  roa4ls 
systematically  laid  out  aud  nniintuined.  These 
rendered  the  genenil  use  of  vehicles  possible, 
"larius  was  also,  so  far  as  wo  know,  the  tirst  to 
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^H.€stabli^li    I'egular    post    routes,   with    relays  of 
^r  horsea  and  riders.     They  cou- 

nocted   his    capital    with    the 

various    parts   of  his  empire. 

One  of  the    emblems  of  the 

United  States  Postflfiice  de- 
partment, a  man  on  horse- 
back, answers  equally  well  for 

the  mail  can'ier  of  Darius.  The 

embassy  sent  by  the  l*ersian 

MegabazHs  to  Aniyntas,   king 

of  Macedonia  in  the  time  of 

Darius,    was     said    to    have 
I  traveled  with  carriages  and  all 

"rinds  of  baggage.    This  waa 

|(he  embassy  destroyed,  with 

ill  its  retinue,  by  the  young 

r  Macedonian  prince,  Alexander,  n 

'  Cyrus  and  other  early  Persian 

kings  are  said  to  have  carried 

their  drinkingwater  with  them 

from  Susa  in  carnages.  Refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  carriages 

by  the  ancients  is  generally 

misleading;  the  vehicles  were 
Lsimply  rude  wagons. 

Many  centuries  passed  with 
iiittle  or  no  improvement  in 
f  the  vehicles  of  the  ancients. 

With    safety    in    travel    and 
^better  highways,  progress  was  made.     Covered 
jcarriages    were    first  known    in    Europe    in    tbo 
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begiuniug  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  they  were 
used  only  by  women  of  the  tirst  rauk,  meu  deem- 
ing it  disgraceful  to  ride  in  them.  Their  use  for 
women  was  for  a  long  time  forbidden.  They 
were  called  "whirlicotes."  Coaches  were  first 
let  for  hire  in  London  about  1625,  at  which 
date  there  were  only  twenty;  these  plied  at  the 
principal  inns.  Ten  years  afterward,  however, 
they  became  so  numerous  that  Charles  I.  issued 
an  order  limiting  tlieir  number.  The  covered 
coach  was  at  first  very  unpopular.  A  writer  in 
1605  says:  "The  coacli  is  a  close  hypocrite;  for 
it  hath  cover  for  knavery  and  curtains  to  vaile 
and  shadow  any  wickedness.*  .  ,  .  It  is  a 
dangerous  kinde  of  carriage  for  the  common- 
wealth." 

Of  the  chariots  of  the  ancients,  the  best  types 
were  of  bronze.  This  was  the  metal  in  common 
use.  Of  it  shields,  swords,  daggers,  knives  and 
other  implements  were  then  made.  Iron  was 
unknown,  or,  if  known,  sparingly  used.  Thirty- 
five  hundred  years  after  Sliarrnkin's  time  the 
skill  of  an  ingenious  Greek,  an  inhabitant  of 
Chios,  who  practiced  the  art  of  inlaying  gold  and 
silver  vessels  with  iron,  was,  because  of  his  pecul- 
iar art,  thought  of  sufficient  renown  to  be  singled 
out  for  mention  by  the  historian.  Herodotus.  In 
the  time  of  the  latter,  travel  within  the  limits 
of  the  civilized  world,  while  not  general,  was 
more  or  less  common,    It  is  not,  therefore,  so 

■The  crltioUm  bIIII  fltn  Id  lanoj  iiistaiK-i's,  tbo 
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I  surprising  that  he  does  not  tell  us  how  lie  joiir- 
I  from  place  to  place. 

have  already  described  the  means  of  trans- 
I  portation  iu  Mesopotamia  as  noticed  by  Herod- 
-  otus.  It  was  not  only  exceedingly  primitive  but 
unique.  Instead  of  the  long  bout  of  tlie  Phoe- 
nicians, the  crafts  used  on  the  rivers  were  either 
round  like  a  saucer  or  consisted  of  a  floating 
platform.  At  the  time  these  clumsy  crafts  were 
used  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Egyptians  were  much 
further  advanced.  Herodotus  refers  to  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  transportation  on  the  Nile,  namely, 
rafts,  barges  and  sailing  vessels.  Vessels  were 
floated  down  the  river  and  towed  from  the  shore 
when  going  up  stream  if  there  was  not  sufficient 
wind  to  fill  the  sails.* 

While  these  primitive  vessels  sufficed  for  in- 
land navigation,  they  were  not  adapted  to  the 
sea,  and  it  is  to  the  seafaring  people  of  antiquity 
^L  we  are  indebted  for  the  form  of  boat  we  use 
^Jto-day,^at  once  convenient,  swift  and  strong. 
^K'The  art  of  perfecting  our  form  of  sea-going  ves- 
^■sels  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  I'licenicians. 
^BThe  Greeks  still   further  perfected  them.     The 

^^fe       *  We  find  early  reterciicQ  to  goveramcutBl  (^untrol  of  carriage 

^^Kln  coimectlon  nilli  water  transportRtion.    Beektnun,  a  writer 

^^F'Of  A  ccintnry  ago,  §aye:    ■•  The  floating  ot  woiid  Hnema,  like 

^^   tnauy  other  iiaetul  0BtaI>1iabn)tuilia,  to  have  heen  inrenteil  or 

flFHt  niKlertuken  by  private  persnns  at  tbeir  own  risk  and  ex- 

pi-nse,  with  the  couaent  at  govemmctitB  or  at  least  witliout  auj 

upposllion.     lint  UB  noon  an  it  was  br»U);tat  to  be  ubcIhI  nnd 

priifttable,  it  cauie  to  be  conBidereil  us  a  rigbt  or  preropativo  ol 

tbe  ruler." 
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Romans  took  up  the  constructiou  of  ships  (copy- 
ing from  their  neighbors),  not  because  of  love  for 
the  sea  or  its  commerce,  but  that  they  might 
overcome  Carthage,  with  which  city  they  were 
at  enmity. 


For  purpose  of  commerce  the  ancients  devised 
a  strong,  slow-going  vessel,  but  for  war  something 
swifter  and  easier  to  manage  was  required.  The 
trireme  was  the  result,  a  galley  with  three  rows 
of  oarsmen.  A  fterward  followed  the  quadri- 
reme,  a  galley  with  four  i-ows  of  oarsmen.  This 
was  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  qninquereme,  a 
galley  with  five  rows  of  oai-smen.  Tliese  vessels 
were  also  used  for  pleasure  cmfts  and  for  tlio 
transportation  of  persons  and  goods  when  the 
tra&c  was  such  as  to  wan-ant  it.  They  were 
models  of  strength  and  swiftness. 


Id  contemplating  the  prehistoric  age  we  can 
not  but  believe  that  Egypt,  at  least,  with  its 
great  river,  its  generally  peaci'fiil  pursuit-s.  its 
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nmense  transportation  needs,  its  vast  popula- 
tion and  varied  industries,  jiossessed  at  an  early 
day  common  carriers  as  we  dn  to-day — men  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons and   property,  furnishing  every  necessary 
appliance  and   favoring  all  alike.    No   ancient 
country,   except    possibly  Chahlea,  so   strongly 
suggests  the  probable  presence  of  common  car- 
riers.   The  agricultural  habits  of  the  Egyptians 
and   the  fi-eedom  from   intrusion  tliey  enjoyed 
rendered  such  division  of  labor  not  only  possible 
but  extremely  likely. 
Many    references, 
in  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions and  nijinii- 
script8,are  found 
_to    primitive 
^pnetiiods  of  car- 
Hbiage.     From  the 
^  "we  learn  that  in  the 
time  of   the  fourth 
dynasty  (about  B.  C. 
^.30n0)theasswastlie 
nly  animal  used  as 
i  beast  of  bni*den.* 
i.  simple  car  or  phit- 

fenn  laid  across  the  backs  of  two  asses  and  strap- 
thereto  served  as  a  seat   for  the  traveler. 


*  U  this  Ante  Is  a^-ctirnte,  it  indicates  thnt  the  EfiyptiaDE 
re  mtich  lutcr  lu  jiortectiiig  land  cniriage  trliaii  tliii  riialilQaiiH. 
•  B  mutter  nt  tm-X  tbin  in  probable.     The  EKTptians  depeudoil 

"poo  thH  Nile  Biid  siieh  siiuple  ileTiiies  hb  iv~ '— 

indUng  goods  In  clone  proximity  thereto. 
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Chariots  and  horses  made  their  appearance  a 
thousand  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Amenophia 
III.  The  framework  of  their  chariots  was  of 
wood,  strengthened  and  ornamented  with  metal. 
The  bottom  was  a  frame  interlaced  with  tliongH  iu 
the  form  of  a  net,  which  also  answered  in  son 


■^i? 


depree  the  purpose  of  springs.  The  vehicle  had 
two  wheels.  The  wheel  was  strengthened  at  the 
joints  of  the  felloes  with  hronze  or  brass  hands 
and  bonnd  with  hoops  of  metiil.  The  wheel  of  a 
war  chariot  had  six  spokes;  that  of  a  curricle,  or 
L  private  car,  four.  The  wheel  was  fixed  to  the 
I  axle  by  a  linch  pin  secured  \>y  a  thong  passed 
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^^Tthroagh  the  lower  end.    The  pole  was  fashioned 

^^"with  the  axe.    It  was  of  wood  and  curved.    It 

rested  on  a  yoke  which  was  fastened  to  a  small 

padded  saddle  on  the  wlthera  of  the  horse.     The 

horses  were  harne(*sed  to  the  vehicle  by  a  single 

t  trace  on  the  inner  side  and  were  conti-olled  hy 
lines  attached  to  a  bit  or  snaffle.  Blinkei'S  were 
not  used.  The  chariot  had  no  seat.  In  military 
operations  it  was  drawn  by  horses;  for  traveling 
purposes  oxen  were  more  often  used.  Chariots 
■occupied  by  women  of  rank  had  an  umbrella 
overhead,  held  by  a  rod  rising  from  the  center  of 
the  car.  The  handle  of  the  whip  was  of  smooth, 
TOnnd  wood,  and  had  a  single  or  double  thong. 
In  some  cases  it  had  a  lash  of  leather  twisted  or 
plaited.    The  chariot  of  the  Kgyptian-s  was  highly 

I  ornamented  with  trappings  and  hangings;  for 
-these  leather  was  principally  used,  dyed  in  dif-  . 
lerent  colors,  and  adorned  with  metal  edges  and 
studs.  The  construction  of  a  chariot  required 
diversified  skill  and  so  particular  craftsmen  were 
employed,  tor  the  wood  work  a  carpenter,  and 
for  the  l)indings,  saddle  and  coverings  a  currier. 

The  importance  of  the  Nile  in  the  economy  of 
Egypt,  traversing  as  it  did  the  M'hoie  length  of 
the  empire,  early  led  to  the  construction  and  use 
I  of  different  forms  of  water  craft.  It  is  claimed 
Itlie  first  sea  voyage  of  which  there  is  any  autheu- 
■■tic  knowledge  was  made  by  Egyptians  to  the 
vcoast  of  Oreece.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Pihe  art  of  navigation  was  practiced  on  the  Ery- 
Vthrean  Sea  (Persian  Gulf)  quite  as  early,  as  the 
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peoples  who  boi'dored  its  shores  vied  with  the 
Egyptians  in  antiquity  and  cultnre.  The  inscrip- 
tions of  Egypt  refer  to  the  use  of  boats  as  early 
as  the  fourth  dynasty.  A  statne  of  that  date  of 
a  uaval  constrtictor  is  extant.  He  is  represented 
as  seated  on  a  .stool,  holding  an  adze  iu  hi^  hand. 
Tlie  inscriptions  of  tlie  fourth  dynasty  also  recoi'd 
the  building  of  a  boat  ninety  feet  long  and  tliirl.y- 
five  feet  broad  in  seventeen  days.  It  was  used  in 
the  transportation  of  stone.  The  Egyptians  eai'Iy 
learned  to  utilize  the  nia.it  and  sail.  At  first  the 
former  was  double,  but  this  was  afterAvard  aban- 
doned. There  seems  to  have  been  three  classes 
of  Egyptian  boats,  wood,  basket  work  and  inflated 
skins.  The  last  named  were  "ronnd,  in  the  foroi 
of  a  shield,  without  head  or  stei'u.  They  were 
of  all  sizes,  the  largest  being  able  to  carry  five 
thousand  talents  weight."*  The  wicker  boats 
were  used  principally  for  Hshing,  and  were  made 
of  water  plants  or  osiers  hound  together  with 
bands  made  of  the  stalks  of  the  papyrus  or  cyp- 
eru8.t  They  were  light  and  could  be  carried 
from  plnce  to  place,  past  rapids,  cataracts,  etc. 
It  was  in  such  a  boat  tliat  Moses  was  exposed. 
The  more  pretentions  boats  of  the  Egyptians 
were  of  wooden  planks  with  ribs  and  keel.  They 
had  a  mast,  keel,  prow,  hold,  lower  and  npper 
decks,  a  scuttle  hole,  sails,  halyards,  pumps,  rud- 
ders and  other  necessary  paraphernalia.  They 
were  used  for  heavy  transportation  and  fur  war. 

•408,75*1  |HinnilH, 

t  Not  the  Hnme  jiluiit  un  tliiit  fri.<iii  wblcli  juiiht  viitN  in 
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Though  not  generally  hirge,  we  have  references 
to  some  that  equal  our  modern  i '  " 
Diodorus  mentions  one  of  cedar  wood,  dedicated 
by  Sesostris  to  the  god  of  Thebes,  as  being  four 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  Another  is  men- 
tioned tliat  carried  four  hundred  sailors,  four 
thousand  rowers  and  three  thousand  soldiers. 
This  vessel  was  said  to  be  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  and  seventy-two  feet  high  from 
keel  to  top  of  poop.  Athenoeus  describes  it  as 
having  forty  benches  and  four  rudders.  Its 
longest  oars  were  fifty-seven  feet  long,  poised 
with  lead  at  the  handles  to  make  ttiem  manage- 
able. 

The  Egyptians  sometimes  used  four  rudders. 
Each  consisted  of  a  long,  broad  blade  and  handle. 
The  oar  was  a  round  wooden  shaft  to  which  a  flat 
board  of  oval  or  circular  form  was  fastened.  It 
worked  on  thole  pins  or  in  rings  fastened  to  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat.  The  rowers  sat  on  benciiea 
or  low  seats,  or  stood  or  knelt,  sometimes  push- 
ing, but  more  often  pulling.  The  sails  iind  ropes 
were  made  from  the  rind  of  the  papyrus.  The 
sails  were  often  colored  a  brilliant  hue.  The  ves- 
sels were  furnished  with  cabins,  built  of  wood 
and  painted  inside  and  out,  and  fully  protected 
the  occupants  from  the  elements.  They  were 
in  many  cases  richly  decoi-ated  and  furnished. 
Entrance  was  sought  hy  a  door  at  the  front  or 
side. 

The  Egyptians  were  an  osciusive,  self  con- 
tained people.  Throughout  the  virile  period  of 
r    s  Vol.  It 
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their  history  they  looked  upou  mankind  as  un- 
worthy of  association  or  recognition  and  adopted 
every  i)OSRil>le  means  of  excluding  them.  The 
Phcenicians,  however,  because  of  their  near  prox- 
imity and  aggressive  character,  were  able  alwaj-s 
to  maintain  more  or  less  intimate  relations  with 
them,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  devices 
which  the  Phoenicians  employed  and  which  the 
world  copied  from  them,  they  in  turn  owed  to 
the  Egyptians,  The  Phtenicians,  of  whom  more 
extended  notice  is  given  elsewhere,  were  the 
common  carriers  of  their  time.  But  whether 
they  operated  in  the  earlier  ages  directly  for  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  handling  of  men 
and  freight,  or  made  this  only  an  incident  of 
their  voyages,  we  cannot  tell.  In  later  times  it 
is  likely  they  had  well  established  transportation 
lines.  This,  it  is  probable,  is  why  Herodotus 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  them. 
History  was  too  precious  to  him  to  be  made  the 
medium  of  well-known  facts.  But  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  earners  were  licensed;  were  accorded 
the  i*ight,  as  they  are  now,  to  exact  a  particular 
snm  for  a  particular  service  (no  more  and  no 
iess),  with  the  obligation  attached  of  insuring 
what  they  canned  against  the  accidents  of  the 
service.  These  details  came  later,  with  improved 
appliances,  better  protection  and  higher  organ- 
nization.  Wherever  men  have  been  free  to  act. 
however,  they  have,  it  is  prol)able,  from  the 
earliest  period  sought  profit  from  the  carriage 
of  men  and  merchandi.se.     But  from  the  time  of 
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Cyrus  to  that  ot  Victoria,  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  art  of  transportation,  when,  in  a 
moment,  it  passed  from  the  rude  methods  of 
primitive  times  to  the  luxurious  devices  of  our 
day. 
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TRANSPORTATION   FORMH   AMONG   THE   PHCENIOIANB. 
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Among  the  early  camel's  of  whom  we  have 
authentic  knowledge,  the  Phoenicians  stand  fore- 
most. These  interesting  people  occupied  a  nar- 
row strip  of  laud  on  the  extreme  eastern  border 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  Semitic  origin,  tliey 
were  typical  business  men,  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  remarkable  of  antiquity.  To  them 
wealth  was  all -important.  Their  thoughts  were 
occupied  wholly  with  gain.  They  cared  nothing 
for  fame;  nothing  for  what  their  descendants 
might  desire  to  know  of  them.  This  is  why  they 
left  no  account  of  tlieir  experience  as  traders  and 
voyagers,  extending  over  thousands  of  years,  so 
that  our  knowledge  is  gleaned  from  the  furtive 
glimpses  we  have  of  them  in  the  literature  of 
other  countries.  Except  for  this,  these  people 
would  be  lost  to  us  as  completely  as  is  the  secret 
of  their  incomparable  dyes. 

Phojuicia  possessed  the  trade  of  the  world  at 
one  time,  and  its  cities  were  the  clearing  houses 
wherein  the  goods  were  handled  and  the  balances 
struck.  The  prosperity  of  these  robust,  far-see- 
ing, prudent,  saving,  and  withal  grasping  people 
continued    unabated    for  nearly   two   thousand 
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years.    Out  of  the  uecessities  of  their  lives  manyl 

of  the  devices  iu  use    »i— = 

to-day    originated,     ii  ii>^L:r>ll^  Uiii 
The  greatest,  how-  —  ' 

ever,  is  the  alphabet.    The  cuneiform  aud  picto- 
rial writings  used  by  surrounding  nations,  whileg 
answering  the  purposes  of  monumental  writing! 
or  a  restricted  business,  were  not  adequate  to  aitl 
extended  commerce.    This  latter  required  some] 
more  simple  aud  expeditious  means  of  writintf 
up  account's  and  of  communicating  easily  witfil 
persons  at  a  distance;  something  at  once  chea^l 
simple,  easily  learned  and  capable  of  particular-] 
izing  all  the  wants  of  an  ever-widening  trade,  I 
Our  alphabet  was  the  result  of  this  want.    It  waal 
at  8rst  a  device  of  clerks  and  accountants  merely. 
It  bad  no  romantic  or  social  aspect,  and  was  as 
devoid  of  literary  associations  as  a  mass  of  fig- 
ares  is  to  us.    Its  purpotie  was  purely  jjractical. 
Of  the  name  of  its  inventor  we  have  no  hint.    It 
is  apparent  that  he  could  not  have  anticipated  its 
absorbing,  far-reaching  influences.    Who  he  was 
we  can  only  surmise.    He  could  not  have  be 
merchant.    The  subject  wjis  too  trivial;  mora-l 
over.a  merchant  would  not  have  had  the  time.  HI 
was  too  vulgar  to  interest  people  of  august  rank;,  J 
and  there  were  no  literati.    Its  inventor,  tbere-1 
fore,  it  is  probable,  wa.**  a  clerk,  perhaps  an  EgyptI 
tian  or  ingenious  Greek,  kidnaped  by  some  home^T 
ward-bound  captain   to  till  up  the  mea.snre  oET 
his  return  cai^o.    However  this  may  l>e,  it  was 
purely  a  business  device  and  intended  to  meet 
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business  needs.  It  rendered  simple  what  was 
before  complicated,  and  made  accessible  to  all 
what  had  previously  been  kuown  only  to  a  few. 
To  the  base,  mechanical  and  crafty  Pbcenicians, 
therefore,  we  owe  tlie  greatest  civiliziag  force  of 
all  time,  the  greatest  source  of  progress  and  hap- 
pioess  we  have. 

But  as  no  perfected  thing  is,  in  all  its  parts,  con- 
ceived simultaneously,  it  can  not  be  claimed  for 
the  Phoenicians  that  the  alphabet  they  invented 
was  au  original  thouglit.  Tliey  derived  it  in 
part  from  the  Egyptians,  but  from  wheuce  the 
latter  conceived  the  thought  we  do  not  know. 
In  their  early  experiences  the  Egyptian  people 
possessed  hieroglyphic  picture  writings  repre- 
aenting  the  simple  sounds  of  the  language.  In 
the  course  of  many  ages  these  were,  through  con- 
stant use,  greatly  simplified  for  the  purposes  of 
the  scribe,  while  largely  maintaining  their  orig- 
inal structure  when  used  for  purposes  of  mouu- 
mental  writing.  It  is  from  the  modified  form 
tliat  the  Phceniciaus  probably  found  the  sugges- 
tion of  their  alphabet.  The  hieroglyphic  or  pic- 
torial characters  of  the  Egyptians  comprised 
ideas,  syllables  and  letters.  The  Phceniciaus, 
however,  founded  their  system  wholly  upon  the 
last.  The  names  they  gave  the  letters  corre- 
sponded generally  to  the  objects  they  resembled. 
Some  of  those  objects  scholars  claim  to  be  able 
to  trace  in  the  i)icti)rial  writing  of  the  Hittite 
people,  a  warlike  nation  of  Asia  Miuor.  The 
writing  of  these  last  was  wholly  hieroglyphic. 
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The  Hues  ran  alternately  from  right  to  left  am 
left  to  right.  This  last  feature  was  also  peculiar 
to  the  early  Greeks,  who  are  thought  to  have 
derived  the  idea  from  them.  The  characters  were 
ideographic,  ('.  e.,  represented  ideas  or  syllables. 
They  were  accompanied  by  determinatives  to 
indicate  the  class  to  which  they  belonged.  Pho- 
netics were  also  used  to  indicate  tlie  sound  or 
prouuuciatiou  of  words.  So  far  as  scholars  hava 
been  able  to  discover  up  tu  this  time,  tl 
Hittites  posses.sed  only  a  limited  number 
chamcters.  Some  of  these,  however,  greatly  re- 
semble those  of  particular  letters  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet,  and  it  is  this  peculiarity  which 
has  led  scholars  to  trace  the  connection  referred 
to  above. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Phcenicians  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  they  are  tliought 
to  have  occupied  the  fertile  lands  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Bahrein  Islands  on  the  west  sliore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Tiie  Man  Fish,  that  tradition 
tells  us  appeared  miraculously  to  the  people  of 
Shumir  to  teach  them  wisdom,  was,  it  is  quite 
likely,  a  Phtcuiciaii  or  practical  man  of  affairs. 
While  we  have  uo  knowledge  from  whence  he 
came,  we  know  much  about  the  simple  people  he 
visited.  I  have  referred  to  them  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  They  were  goblin  worshipers  and  lived 
in  eternal  dread  of  evil  spirits.  In  after  time 
they  became  an  agricultural  people  and  were 
famed  for  their  kiunvledge  of  government,  as- 
tronomy and  lettei-s.  The  canals  they  constructed 
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'  and  maintained  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and 
carriage  have  been  the  wonder  of  mankind  in 
all  ages. 

The  Phoenicians  were  subtle,  crafty  and  acquis- 
itive; at  once  ostentations  and  parsimonious.    Of 
gloomy  disposition  and  sensual  habits,  they  pos- 
lessed  little  orno  imagination.  They  never  wrote 
L  book,  at  least  we  have  no  trace  of  any.    Letters 
■  were  to  them  what  dollar  marks  are  to  us,  de- 
vices merely  to  expedite  l>usines8  and  reduce  ex- 
,  penses.    They  attaclied  no  intellectual  value  to 
them  whatever. 
The  character  and  metliods  of  tlie  PhcEnicians 
'  were  intensely  practical.     Those  of  shrewd,  pro- 
t  saic  traders.     On  occasion,  however,  they  were, 
in  religious  matters,  extremely  picturesque.   Like 
all  gloomy  people,  they  were  given  to  the  wildest 
extremes,  the  grossest  excesses. 

Of  the  benefits  the  Phreuician  incidentally  con- 
ferred upon  the  world  in  bis  struggle  to  attain 
and  retain  wealth,  lie  took  no  note.    They  awak- 
ened in  Iiim  no  ray  of  enthusiasm  or  interest, 
His  spirit  was  purely  commercial;  dwelt  wholly 
I  in  the  present.    But  his  selfishness  was  provi- 
dential and  far  seeing,  the  ijagacious  selfishness 
of  a  conservative  business  man;    that  form  of 
I  selfishness  which  has  lifted  mankind  out  of  the 
I  depths  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.    The  good 
I  the  Phoenicians  did  was  incidental,  not  premed- 
[itated;    but  not  the  less  real  on  that  account, 
I  Let  this  be  a  crumb  to  bnsine.ss  men  intent  upon 
[  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  who   are  thought  t<> 
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care  too  little  for  their  fellow  creatures, 
little  for  art  and  liteiuture. 

Homer  speaks  of  the  Phceniciaus  as  "cunuing 
fellows,  carrjiug  trinkets  in  their  hlack  ships," 
They  trafficked  very  much  as  did  the  hucksters 
who  followed  Columbus,  giving  little  and  receiv- 
ing much  in  return.  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
Spaniards,  however,  they  did  not  destroy,  but 
built  up.  It  was  thus  Greece,  Sicily,  Italy,  Spain 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas  were  opened  to  civilizing  influences  by  them. 

The  Phojuicians  bore  to  the  people  of  Europe 
the  same  relation  early  European  voyagers  bore 
to  the  savage  Indians  of  Nortli  America.  Phoe- 
nicia found  the  Grecians  savages;  she  taught 
them  to  manufacture  and  trade.  She  gave  them 
their  mythology,  their  gods,  albeit  of  Chaldean 
origin.  She  gave  them,  also,  as  she  did  the  other 
barbarous  peoples  with  whom  she  traded,  knowl- 
edge of  government,  the  organization  of  society, 
business  methods,  arts  and  mining;  tanght  them 
the  construction  of  masonry  and  the  use  of  mor- 
tar and  familiarized  them  with  the  sword,  weights 
and  measures,  textile  fabrics,  bronze,  gold,  silver 
and  personal  ornaments.  The  voyage  of  the 
argonauts  is,  it  is  probable,  only  an  old  Phrcui- 
cian  story,  embellished  by  the  versatile  Greeks, 

Phcenicia  through  her  commercial  ventures 
made  known  her  culture  to  the  world  and  shared 
it,  albeit  reluctantly,  with  her  fellow  men. 
Egypt,  while  more  refined,  was  reserved  and 
exclusive.    The  latter  did  not  favor  int^rcow 
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with  the  uatious  that  surruunded  her;  agricul- 
turists, her  people  lacked  the  instinct  of  trade 
and  commercial  adventure  which  chai-acterized 
the  more  hardy  Phcenicians. 

Tyre  was  the  greatest  carrier  of  Phcenicia. 
Homer  speaks  of  its  ships.  He  also  refers  to  the 
incomparable  dyes  of  Sidou  and  its  skillful  work- 
manship in  metals.  The  Phceuicians  were  not  a 
numerous  iieuple  and  cared  nothing  for  agricul- 
ture. Their  education  did  not  extend  beyond 
practical  needs.  They  have  not  left  us  a  work 
of  art  or  a  single  poem.  Their  gods,  moreover, 
were  extremely  rude,  indicating  the  rugged  char- 
acter of  those  who  worshiped  at  their  shrines. 
These  gods,  we  are  led  to  notice,  were  much  less 
numerous  and  elaborate  than  those  of  neighbor- 
ing nations.  The  people,  it  is  apparent,  looked 
upon  them  as  serviceable  but  expensive  luxuries; 
largely  as  intermediary  agents  of  trade  and  good 
fortune.  With  tlie  methodical  habits  of  bu.sine8S 
men,  the  Phoenicians  performed  their  religious 
duties  with  painstaking  regularity  and  deconim. 
When  trade  was  good  they  kept  up  their  sacri- 
fices and  attendance  lest  neglect  should  invite 
disaster.  In  time  of  panic  or  war,  or  when  pesti- 
lence scourged  the  land,  or  danger  threatened, 
their  oflferings  increased.  Their  protestations  at 
such  periods  became  more  zealous,  more  em- 
phatic. Their  fervor  then  knew  no  bounds.  If 
the  gods  still  remained  obdurate,  the  priests 
and  fanatics  mutilated  themselves  with  knives 
and  lances.    If  inattentive  still,  children  were 
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sacrificed.  Under  no  circurastauces  did  tbe  Phoe- 
nicians ever  knowingly  jeopardize  their  property 
or  personal  safety  if  an  acceptable  offering  could 
be  found,  and  hnman  sacrifices  were  ever  with 
them  a  favorite  means  of  propitiating  the  gods 
in  time  of  distress. 

While  capable  of,  and,  Indeed,  in  many  in- 
stances, practicing  the  most  ferocious  acts,  the 
Phcenicians  were  not  a  warlike  people.  They 
were  diplomatists,  traffickers  and  temporizers. 
They  preferred  to  buy  immunity.  Hating  the 
restraints  of  military  service,  their  annies  were 
made  up  of  mercenaries.  They  looked  coldly  upon 
the  methods  and  doubtful  results  of  war.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  were  capable  of  the  most  heroic 
acts  of  bravery  and  self  sacrifice  when  necessary. 
In  this  spirit  the  city  of  Tyre  withstood  tlie  siege 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Babylonian  king,  thirteen 
years.  It  was  mighty  even  in  its  decadence. 
Here  alone  Alexander  the  Great  met  stubborn 
resistance;  open  defiance;  heroic  defense;  real 
war;  a  courage  ho  could  neither  quell  nor  pla- 
cate. The  fangs  of  the  trader,  backed  up  by  a 
courageous  understanding,  he  found  sharper  and 
stronger  than  those  of  the  warlike  and  savage 
barbarians  he  encountered  elsewhere. 

The  Pliocnician  knew  nothing  about  the  nei 
sjties  of  history,  and  cared  less.  In  consequeuce'' 
be  is  greatly  despised  by  historians.  He  was 
[•(little  concerned  about  what  the  world  said  of 
him  and  took  no  pains  to  supply  it  with  food  for 
gossip.    Idealists  and  moralists  look  upon  him  i 
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gross  and  unworthy  of  praise  or  emulation.  A 
miiterialist,  lie  has  not  furnished  them  a  single 
proverb.  The  benefits  he  conferred  upon  man- 
kind, however,  were  great  and  lasting,  and  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  through  intermediate 
ages  with  little  change..  Civilization  owes  him 
much,  and  the  more  we  know  of  his  affairs  the 
less  we  are  surprised  that  he  found  an  alphabet 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  his  business.  In  our 
day  we  could  not  get  along  without  it  for  an  hour. 
However,  the  combinations  of  our  time  have 
rendered  other  things  neces.sary,  about  which 
the  ancients  knew  nothing.  Thus,  we  require 
regulations  that  will  enable  vast  numbers  of  men 
to  act  as  a  unit  and  to  adhere  closely  to  con- 
nected ideas.  Such  regulations  grow  little  by 
little.  They  require  to  be  copious,  consecutive 
and  clear,  and  upon  the  .skill  we  evince  in  fram- 
ing and  enforcing  them  will  depend  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  our  age.  It  may  exist  for 
awhile  without,  but  only  for  awhile. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  a  comparison 
of  the  business  methods  of  to-day  with  those  of 
antiquity.  Those  familiar  with  our  affairs  are 
struck  by  the  number  of  forms  used.  Their 
object  is  to  economize  labor  and  help  to  a  better 
understanding.  The  idea  is  not,  however,  new. 
Amidst  the  ruins  of  Babylon  are  found  abundant 
traces  of  tlieir  use  many  centuries  before  our  era. 
They  differed  from  ours  only  in  that  they  were 
made  of  clay  instead  of  paper.  Their  purpose  was 
the  same — to  facilitate  affiiirs.    If  a  building  was 
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to  be  bought  or  rented,  furniture  to  l>e  sold,  a  co^ 
or  horse  to  be  traded,  a  farm  to  be  leased,  a  m; 
to  be  married,  or  a  slave  to  be  hired,  a  foi 
especially  adapted  to  the  purpose  was  ready 
hand.    Side  by  side  with  these  devices  were  care- 
fully formulated  regulations  for  the  guidance  of 
those    who    used    them.     They    had    the   same 
underlying   object    as  those    used    by   business 
men  and    others  to-day,  namely,  to    facilltal 
man's    wants,  expedite    business;  cheapen  an' 
render  secure.    They  symbolized  his  needs  ani 
cravings. 

From  the  forms  the  Babylonians  used  we 
able  to  trace  largely  their  habits.  Many  of  these 
devices  have  lieen  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  great 
banking  firm  known  to  archffiologists  as  Egibi  & 
Son.  The  intere.sts  of  this  hrm  seem  to  hav8 
descended  uninterruptedly  in  a  particular  famil; 
for  a  number  of  generations.  It  was  trusted  am 
employed  alike  by  tlie  i>eople  and  the  fcinj 
Caravans  traversed  far  distant  regions  inspii 
by  its  means  and  governed  by  its  regulations,  jui 
as  great  railways  traverse  India  to-day,  built  by 
London  capital  and  governed  by  London  men.  Tt 
also  acted  as  agent  and  administrator;  received 
deposits  and  loaned  money  on  security,  and, 
among  other  things,  tauglit  its  clients  bow  to 
acquire,  possess  and  transfer  property.  Its  regn- 
lations  defined  incidentally  the  business  relations 
of  man  and  wife,  of  guardian  and  ward,  lawyer 
and  client,  the  government  of  minors,  servants 
and  slaves.     It  also  possessed  a  code  of  laws 
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the  government  of  its  employes.  For  different 
classes  of  business  it  had  different  forms,  just  as 
wo  have  lilank  checks,  contracts,  deeds,  and  so 
on.  The  instructions  wliich  accompanied  them 
were  full,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  minimized  the 
labor  and  risks  of  business. 

Our  knowledge  of  Babylonia  is  rendered  doubly 
vivid  by  these  and  other  ancient  records.    It  is 
apparent   that   the   community    looked    to   the 
Egibis    for   guidance   and    protection   in   many 
things.    Elsewhere  it  was  robbed  alike  by  king 
and  priest.    Everywhere  its  interests  were  neg- 
lected.    But  this  great  l)anking  house,  depending 
upon  the  contideuce  of  its  patrons,  dealt  fairly, 
throwing  around  its  customers,  so  far  as  it  conld, 
the  ffigis  of  its  protection.    Its  carefully  drawn 
code  of  rules  was  not  less  exacting  or  less  clearly 
understood  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
albeit  they  were  printed  on  hardened  l)iocks  of 
clay.   Printed  upon  such 
tablets,  hardened  by  fire, 
twenty-five   centuries 
have  not  sufHced  to  dim 
or  efface  them,  and  as 
we  pore  over  these  rec- 
'  ord.s  of  an  age  long  past  we  discover  anew  that 
the  business  man,  then  as  now,  was  the  great 
[  benefactor  of  his  kind,  however  unconscious  he 
I  was  of  the  fact.     While  king  and  priest  enforced 
[  an  arbitrary  interest  wholly  personal  and  often- 
[  times  narrow,  the  man  of  affairs  encouraged  the 
[•people  to  be  just  and  to  live  togetlier  peaceably. 
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The  Babylonian  kingdom  was,  thronghout  itai 
long  existence,  the  center  of  ever  recnrriug  con-  [ 
spimcies,  revolutions  and  sieges.  Its  religion  was  i 
changed  or  motlified  many  times,  and  its  tyrants  J 
flit  across  tlie  stage  nf  history  like  the  shadows 
on  Bosworth  held,  but  the  great  commercial  j 
honse  of  Efjibi  &  Son,  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  ] 
continneil  uninterruptedly  to  look  after  the  inter-  i 
ests  of  its  clients  and  to  foster  and  protect  tbem  ( 
in  every  way  possible. 

The  bank  check  and  draft  used  to-day,  and  ' 
intended  to  facilitate  exchanges,  were  invented 
during  the  time  of  which  1  write.    They  bad  , 
tor  their  purpose  the  safe  and  easy  transfer  of  | 
values    between    distant    cities   and    countries. 
In    those    days    the    seas   were    infested    with 
pirates,  while  robbers  were  undisputed  masters  i 
of  the  plains  and  mountains.    Ti-avel  was  both 
tedious  and  insecure.    It  was  during  this  jjeriod 
that  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  first  suggested   itself  to  maukiud. 
Previously  transactions  had  been  in   kind,  ex- 
changes  effected    by   barter.     Thus   corn    was  , 
traded  for  purple  cloth,  horses  for  timber,  and 
so  on. 

That  it  was  a  business  man  who  first  conceived  I 
the  idea  of  utilizing  gold  and  silver  as  a  measure 
of  exchange,  no  one  can  doubt.  The  discovery 
of  the  art  of  coining  money  has  been  attributed  ] 
to  the  Ph*enicians.  It  harmonizes  with  their  ] 
genins.  It  is  also  accredited  to  a  Lydian  king. ' 
But  in  respect  to  this  latter,  lii-story  is,  as  usual  \ 
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in  such  matters,  indefinite.  Its  discovery  by  a 
citizen  of  Sjirdis  would,  iu  the  course  of  things, 
be  attributed  to  the  king.  We  strain  onr  eyes 
in  vain  to  find  any  meution  of  a  business  man 
except  in  histories  of  current  events.  Scant 
room  was  formerly  allotted  his  acts,  however 
neficent.  His  position  in  ancient  times  may 
likened  to  the  curious  ant  entomologists  tell 
ws  of  which  occupies  its  time  in  peaceful  labor, 
planting,  constructing,  repairing,  storing,  while 
an  army  of  pugnacion.s,  bustling,  figliting  ants 
lies  idly  about  the  corridors  of  the  hive.  These 
latter  correspond  to  the  governing  forces  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  to  them  liistory  ascribes  every 
beneficent  act. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  people  of  remote  antiquity  is  their 
likeness  to  ourselves  in  habits  and  cravings. 
The  clay  tablets  of  Babylon  evince  this.  Those 
who  used  them  were  far  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion. Savages  have  no  use  for  formulas.  It  is 
only  when  man  becomes  civilized  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  value  of  order,  the  necessity  of  method. 
The  great  house  of  Babylon  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred employed  many  agents,  and  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  extended  and  varied  aims  it  was 
necessary  each  person  in  its  employ  should  know 
its  wishes  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
did  business.  A  similar  necessity  exi.sts  to-day 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  corpo- 
rations. When  men  act  for  themselves,  rules 
regulations  are  not  vital,  but  when  men  act 
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for  others,  they  are  as  necessary  as  the  laws  of 
society.  Indeed,  they  are  co-responsive  with  the 
latter.  Great  affairs,  like  those  vested  in  gov- 
ernments and  corporations,  can  not  hecome  de- 
moralized without  society  hecoming  undermined, 
and  to  lie  maintained  they  must  be  adminis- 
tered under  fixed  and  determinate  laws.  Civilized 
government  is  the  cnlminative  act  of  business 
necessities — their  corollary  and  sequence.  No 
government,  worthy  the  name,  has  ever  existed 
where  trade  was  unknown.  Its  absence  indicates 
lack  of  ability  or  disposition  to  organize  and  carry 
on  government. 

The  Babylonians,  or  Accadians,  were  an  ex- 
ceedingly versatile  and  amiable  people.  They 
are  accredited  with  the  invention  of  the  cunei- 
form system  of  writing.  Tliey  evolved  it  from 
the  picture  writing  previously  in  use.  The  in- 
strument they  used  in  writing  is  called  a  style. 
It  was  made  of  wood  or  metal.  The  mark  it 
made  when  pressed  into  the  soft  clay  was  the 
shape  of  a  wedge  ▼,  The  relation  these  marks 
bore  to  each  other  indicated  their  meaning,  just 
as  aggregations  of  letters  denote  words.  Con- 
forming to  their  hieroglyphic  origin,  the  charac- 
ters were  also  ideographic,  that  is,  represented 
ideas  and  things,  thus  permitting  many  abbre- 
viations otherwise  impossible.  Determinatives 
were  used  to  iiidiciite  the  class  to  which  a  word 
belonged,  whether  an  animal,  the  name  of  s 
man,  and  so  on.  Pronunciation  was  assiste*!  by 
phonetic  diameters.     But  as  the  same  phonetic 
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character  might    mean  many  different  things, 

dictionaries  were  provided    giving  the  various 

_  phonetic  values  of  the  characters.    Dictionaries 

Hiftlso  vrere  employed  to  indicate  the  ideographic 

■  meaning  of  characters. 

H  The  phonetic  form  of  writing  was  adopted  by 
^ftmany  surrounding  nations,  but  was  abandoned 
^ny  those  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
alphabet.  The  Chaldeans  and  their  successors, 
the  Persians,  continued,  however,  to  use  it.  It 
formed  the  medium  of  inscription  upon  their 
monuments,  and  was  employed  by  them  in  com- 
merce, correspondence  and  literature,  but  while 
various  nations  used  the  cuneiform  system  of 
writing,  the  characters  they  used  were  not  alike, 
Thu.s,  those  of  the  old  Persians  were  very  few 
and  simple,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrians 
they  were  numerous  and  complex.  In  some 
instances  the  characters  indicated  letters,  in 
othei-s  syllables,  in  others  objects.  Both  vowels 
and  cnnsonantH  were  employed,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree  by  different  peoples. 

The  Babylonians  resembled  the  Egyptians  in 
the  versatility  of  their  acquirements  and  in  the 
ftmiability  of  their  disposition,  but  lacked  the 
aggre8.siveness  and  initiative  courage  of  their 
Phcenician  neighbors.  The  latter  were  natural 
organizers  of  capital.  Native  merchants,  all 
■  their  measures  were  prudent,  far  seeing  and  wise. 
iThey  at  one  time  monopolized  the  carriage  of 
|,tlie  Mediterranean,  while  their  trade  with  India 
large.      They   also   monopnlizod    for   many 
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reuturies  the  great  caravan  routes  of  Syria.  The; 
were  both  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Thd' 
same  man  purchased  the  raw  material,  manu- 
factured it  and  sold  it.  In  order  to  save  expense 
they  constructed  furnaces  and  smithies  in  the 
various  countries  from  which  tbey  derived  met- 
als. These  were  associated  by  the  savage  Greeks 
with  supernatural  powers.  They  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  molten  mass  of  metal  could  be 
transformed  into  beautiful  instruments  without 
aid  from  the  gods.  The  arts  of  healing  and 
music  the  Greeks  also  associated  with  that  of 
the  smith. 

Much  of  the  trading  was  done,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write  (B.  C.  2000  to  400.)  at  fairs  which 
were  held  at  stated  periods  in  the  great  cities 
and,  infrequently,  at  other  places.  I  have  already 
referred  to  these  primary  markets.  They  were 
also  made  the  occasion  of  festivals  and  social  and 
religious  rites.  Those  heUl  at  Tyre,  as  we  may 
readily  believe,  exceeded  all  others  in  the  abun- 
dance and  splendor  of  the  goods  displayed,  but 
lacked,  equally  as  we  may  suppose,  iu  social  and 
religious  interest.  They  were,  it  is  said,  fre- 
quented by  eager  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the 
known  world. 

The  Phoenicians  were  commercial  nomads 
to  speak.  They  were  never  satisfied  with 
common  avenues  of  trade,  and  wlierever  advan- 
tage offered,  establislied  colonies,  u.siiig  force  only 
when  they  could  not  .secure  what  tliey  wanted 
otherwise.    They  are  said  to  have  formed  forty 
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colonies,  all  of  tlieni  offsprings  of  the  mother 
hive  and  active  agents  of  its  industries.* 

The  most  skillful  of  sailors,  the  Phceniciana 
frequented  every  sea.  Their  merchant  ships 
were  built  especially  with  a  view  to  the  carrying 
trude^ — -strong,  broad  and  deep.  Their  war  ships 
were  not  less  skillfully  constructed,  aud  long 
dominated  the  JCgeau  and  Mediterranean  seas. 
The  superior  skill,  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the 
Phoenicians  formed  the  basis  of  their  supremacy. 
As  an  instance  of  their  deftness,  Herodotus 
recounts  that  in  excavating  the  canal  of  Xerxes 
across  Mount  Athos,  the  Phtenicians  were  the 
only  ones  wlio  commenced  to  dig  far  enough 
back  to  prevent  the  walls  caving  in  as  they 
descended  with  the  work.  All  the  others  maile 
peri>eudicular  cuttings  fn»m  the  surface.  The 
skill  aud  ships  of  the  Phieuicians,  it  is  apparent, 
rendered  Xerxes'  invasion  of  Greece  possible. 
They  organized  his  supply  depots  along  the  coast 
and  furnished  him  transports,  ships  of  war  and 
sailors.  That  they  did  not  show  greater  interest 
and  courage  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
served  as  mercenaries  merely.  In  no  instance 
was  the  Semitic  mce  ever  found  lacking  in  brav- 
ery when  personal  interests  were  involved. 

The  ships  of  the  Phcenicians  were  of  fir  and 
cedar;  the  oars  of  oak.  Sea-going  vessels  were 
largely    their    invention.     They  also    perfected 

*  Cadiz  in  Spain,  colouizcij  by  tlieni  about  B,  C.  110(1.  ia  said 
to  bavp  been  tbe  fertlieet  colony  tbey  establieheit.  The  Beats 
ol  OMij'  of  tbeii  colonies  became  ia  time  great  cities, 
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them.    The  ships  of  to-day  are  modeled  gener- 
ally upou  the  lines  they  followed. 

Bordering  upon  Palestine,  the  Phoenicians  r 
urally  traded  much  with  the  Israelites.  Hii-anvl 
king  of  Tyre,  furnished  Solomon  the  hewn  tim-, 
her  for  his  temple.  He  also  supplied  him  with  3 
workmen,  metals,  dyed  stuffs,  and  other  material.  I 
In  return  he  took  in  part  payment  a  mortgage  on-l 
certain  cities  of  Israel,  which,  when  Solomon  I 
hecame  embarrassed,  he  duly  and  promptly  fore-  | 
closed. 

The  trade  of  the  Phcenicians  embraced  every 
known  article  for  which  there   was  a  demand. 
They  had  no  prejudices  in  such  matters.    They 
exported    timber,    furniture,    salt,    fish,    hides, 
bronze    articles,    woolens,    cloth,  rol>es  colored 
with  their  incomparable  dyes,  tapestry,  gold,  sil- 
ver and  bronze  ornaments,  exquisite  glassware,  i 
trinkets,  and  other  manufactured  articles.    Theyl 
imported  food  products  and  raw  material,  which  I 
latter  they  manufactured  and  resold  to  thepeol 
pie  from  whom  they  bought.    They  were  expert! 
work  era  in  metals.    In  their  early  history  weap-f 
ons  of  all  kinds  and  many  articles  of  table  i 
as  well  were  made  of  bronze.    One  of  their  great  I 
industries  was  the  manufacture  of  this  metal.J 
They  required   for  the  purpose  copper  and  tin.j 
The  former  they  found  in  the  island  of  Crete,  on*  I 
of  their  colonies.     Their  supply  of  tin  they  pro-l 
cured    from    the    Taurus   mountains;    afterward  | 
from  Urilain.  which  place  they  visited  many  ceu-f 
turics  before  we  have  any  historical  knowledge! 
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>f  it.  Amber  was  auotlier  article  of  trade.  This 
tbey  procured  from  the  Baltic.  They  also  car- 
011  trade  with  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Black  Sea.  No  source  of  traffic  that  their 
patience  and  energy  could  reach  appears  to  have 
been  too  remote  for  their  enterprise. 

Although  the  Phoenicia  us  were  essentially 
traders,  they  were  not  averse  to  proselyting  in  a 
prudent  way  iu  the  interests  of  religion.  Thus, 
one  of  their  daughters,  the  fair  Jezebel,  intro- 
duced idolatry  into  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
Israel  after  becoming  his  wife.  Her  act  is  said 
to  have  justly  occasioned  widespread  scandal 
and  apprehension  in  Judea.  At  another  time 
the  Phoenicians  greatly  outraged  their  Hebrew 
neighbors  by  offering  wares  for  sale  in  a  city  of 
the  latter  on  a  Sabl)ath  day.  This  is  not  strange 
as  all  days  were  alike  to  the  Phoenicians  when 
opportunities  for  ti*ade  offered.  Their  thoughts 
were  ever  intent  upon  gain.  In  all  their  voca- 
tions they  were,  it  is  apparent,  industrious,  tem- 
perate, saving  and  adroit.  The  orgies  in  which 
they  indulged  were  safety  valves  merely;  the 
bursting  forth  of  pent-up  reserves.  In  the  lapse 
of  ages  these  outbui-sts  took  on  the  character  of 
religious  rites,  and  thus  became  not  only  proper 
but  nighly  praiseworthy, 
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THE   CARTHAGINIANS   AS    PRIMITIVE   CARRIBBS — THE 
BASIS   OF   GOOD   GOVERNMENT. 

In  describing  Phcenician  methods  and  resources 
of  transportation  by  water,  I  have  also,  in  the 
main,  described  those  of  Carthage.  Carriage  by 
land  in  the  latter  country  was  confined  largely 
to  human  beings  and  beasts  of  burden,  as  it  is  in 
all  primitive  countries.  The  vehicles  used  were 
of  the  most  rudimentary  description.  However, 
Carthage  looked  to  the  sea  for  its  sources  of 
wealth  and,  in  the  main,  for  its  supplies. 

The  Carthaginians  were  the  greatest  people, 
commercially,  of  their  day  and,  In  some  respects, 
of  antiquity.  Their  love  of  material  things  was 
inherent  and  overpowering.  Traders  by  nature, 
they  possessed  every  quality  that  goes  to  make 
up  a  great  business  man — the  far-seeing  instinct 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  subtlety  of  the  buyer, 
the  craft  of  the  seller,  the  docility  of  the  carrier. 

Like  their  progenitoi-s,  the  Phcenicians,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  wage  war  whenever  commer- 
cial advantage  was  to  be  gained  thereby,  pro- 
vided their  ends  could  not  be  attained  i)eaceably. 
Equitable  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  they  ■ 
were  not  regardful  of  others.  Averse  to  manual  ] 
labor  of  every  kind,  they  employed  slaves  to  till 
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their  fields,  and  mercenaries  to  man  their  fleet^ 
and  fight  their  battles. 

It  is  always  interesting,  as  well  as  iiistmctiv*^ 
to  compare  our  age  with  that  of  the  ancients 
There  is  much  in  common  between  them.  HiimfU 
nature  ia  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  then,  j 
the  conditions  it  engenders  are,  in  the  main,  tb 
same. 

Our  time  is  supposed  to  be  marked  more  than 
any  other  by  the  commercial  spirit.  Yet,  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago  the  Carthaginians,  in  their 
fortified  home  ou  the  southern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, lived  only  to  trade,  to  manufacture,  to 
buy,  to  sell,  to  carry,  to  acquire.  In  their  polity 
possession  of  property  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind were  con.sidered  coincident.  Their  central 
thought  was  tlie  acquisition  and  retention  of 
wealth.  Everything  tliat  did  not  contribute 
these  ends  was  eliminated  from  their  systei 
Social  distinctions  were  based,  primarily,  upoi 
property:  all  alike,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, engaged  with  enthusiastic  zeal  in  this  acqui* 
sition;  all  alike  felt  tbe  thrill  of  success,  the  chill 
of  failure.  It  is  said  they  esteemed  every  kind  of 
gain  honorable.  This  intense  devotion  to  a  mate- 
rial idea  had  the  effect  to  lessen  their  regard  for 
truth,  and  among  other  things  the  faithful  ol 
8er\'ance  of  treaties,  so  that  unstablenesa  becami 
synonymous  with  their  name. 

A  Carthaginian  did  nut  hold  an  untruth  to  bfl^ 
wrong  if  profit  accrued  thereby.  Far  from  iw 
Success  was  the  purpose  and  end  of  life.     H«] 
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strove  for  it  bj'  day,  dreamed  of  it  by  night.  The 
embodiment  of  craft,  the  synonym  of  cunning,  he 
lived  only  in  the  attainment  of  material  things. 
His  religion  ran  parallel  with  his  business.  When 
times  were  prosperous  he  palmed  off  tlie  children 
of  slaves  as  his  own  upon  the  gods  as  a  sacrifice. 
But  when  financial  reverses  threatened  or  waver- 
ing armies  jeopardized  the  state,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  offer  up  his  own  offspring;  nay,  threw 
into  the  balance  whole  hecatoml)S  of  children, 
lest  anything  should  be  wanting  to  propitiate  the 
'ods.  Crafty  and  complacent  in  the  hour  of  suc- 
[icess,  he  was  oftentimes  timid  and  halting  in  the 
bour  of  danger.  He  thus  lost  advantages  he  was 
never  afterward  able  to  regain. 

The  Carthaginians  were  barbarians.  Their  ex- 
cesaea  were  the  excesses  of  semi-civilized  people, 
of  rude  chiklreu,  with  capacious  stomachs  and 
good  digestion.  The  age  was  one  of  savagery. 
Tliia  makes  their  mental  acquirements  the  more 
remarkable.  They  were  at  once  an  acquisitive 
and  combative  people.  Their  wars  had  always  a 
business  aspect — the  acquisition  of  supplies,  or 
the  making  or  retention  of  markets.  Their  arm- 
ies, while  officered  l)y  citizens,  were  made  up  of 
Africans,  Iberians,  Greeks,  and  Gauls,  sought  at 
the  lowest  price  in  the  open  market,  like  cattle. 
They  consequently  lacked  cohesive  force  and 
patriotic  impulse.  The  revolt  of  these  merce- 
naries after  the  first  Punic  war  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  in 
history. 
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The  Carthajrinians  were  not  only  great  busi- 
ness men,  but  possessed  military  talent  of  the 
highest  order.  Hannibal  has  never  had  a  supe- 
rior. Many  others  achieved  great  distinction. 
With  the  instincts  of  traders,  they  rewarded  the 
commander  who  was  successful  with  honor  and 
continuous  employment,  while  they  degraded  or 
crucified  without  mercy  those  who,  through  fail- 
ure, retarded  or  endangered  the  interests  of  the 
state. 

Originally  governed  by  a  king,  the  Carthagin- 
ians found  monarchical  institutions  inconsist- 
ent with  the  fixedness  of  purpose  and  facility  of 
action  they  thought  desimble  in  a  commercial 
state.  They  required  a  government  that  should 
be  uniform,  continuous  and  conservative  iu  the 
application  of  its  powers;  a  government  wherein 
the  servants  of  the  state  should  be  hound  up  in 
the  success  of  society  as  a  whole  instead  of  a 
ruler;  a  government  wherein  legislators  and 
other  servants  should  display  the  skill,  experi- 
ence and  judgment  that  can  only  be  found  in 
their  highest  form  where  the  interest  of  the 
agent  and  the  principal  are  so  interwoven  as  to 
be  inseparable.  They  accordingly  chose  their 
legislators  from  those  who  had  the  greatest  mate- 
rial interest  in  the  building  up  and  peri>etuatiou 
of  the  state — from  those  who  possessed  most. 
They  did  not  believe  in  patriotism  without  proi>- 
erty.  The  governing  class  did  not,  however,  foiw 
an  exclusive  caste.  Access  to  it  was  open  to 
every  successful  trader  or  merchant,     Jealousy 
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Bwas  thus  measurablj'  avoided,  while  the  govern- 

ilnent  was  continually  recruited  from  the  vital 

r  forces  of  the  natiou.    To  secure  experience  and 

fix  the  interest  of  incumbents,  the  tenure  of  office 

was  made  during  good  behavior,  except  in  the 

^  case  of  the  chief  magistrate,  who  served  one  year. 

^UAfterward  he  did  not,  like  the  presidents  of  the 

^■United  States,  retire  to  obscurity,  but  was  trans- 

^Elerred  to  the  senate,  of  which  he  thenceforth  be- 

B'came  a  part.     He  also  exercised  other  functions 

Htof  value  to  the  country. 

"  The  members  of  the  Carthaginian  senate  and 
the  council  formed  from  it  held  office  for  life. 
The  former  compri-sed  a  large  number  of  men. 
They  were  chosen  with  the  greatest  care  and 
their  action  was  final,  so  long  as  they  were 
unarrimnns.  Mark  the  truly  commercial  instinct 
of  the  condition.  The  necessity  of  unanimity 
enforced  conservatism  of  action,  because  only 
conservative  measures  can  be  made  nnaniraons 
■  in  a  large  body.  While  the  rulers  of  the  state 
^twere  clothed  with  great  power,  it  was  so  guarded 
I? as  to  render  its  exercise  improbable  except  for 
the  general  good.  Particularity  was  observed  in 
everything.  The  duties  of  eacli  magistrate,  sena- 
tor, councilman  and  office  holder  were  so  fully 
defined  that  responsibility  attached  to  all  he  did. 
Because  of  the  fixedness  of  their  tenure  and  the 
protection  accorded  them  in  the  discharge  of 
iieir  duties,  the  interests  of  tlie  sUite  and  servant 
'ere  inseparable.  The  latter  watched  over  the 
brmer  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  bij*  inheritance. 
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Under  a  government  thus  oi^anized  and  fos- 
tered Carthage  floiirislied  in  uninterrupted  splen- 
dor and  without  internal  strife  for  six  hundred 
years.  No  other  country  can  show  so  magnifi- 
cent a  record.  It  was  only  overthrown  when  its 
system  of  property  qualification  and  specified 
duty  and  attendant  responsihility  was  relaxed. 
While  other  countries,  notably  Rome  and  fireece, 
were  yearly  torn  with  interna!  dissensions  and 
their  streets  deluged  with  the  blood  of  citizens, 
Carthage  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way, 
happy,  prosperous  and  contented.  This  record, 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  furnishes 
indisputable  evidence,  if  it  were  needed,  of  the 
marvelous  executive  ability  and  talent  for  gov- 
ernment possessed  by  business  men;  a  talent 
equal  to  every  occasion,  basing  iKs  action  as  it 
does  on  material  needs  and  the  necessities  of 
events  as  they  arise. 

So  long  as  Carthage  made  the  possession  of 
property  indispensable  to  official  position,  the 
state  flourislied.  Slio  alone  of  all  nations  of 
which  we  have  knowledge,  based  her  goveni- 
ment  distinctly  upon  the  conditions  that  sway 
men  in  private  life.  She  believed  tliat  the 
preservation  of  a  country  (including  its  liliertyl 
may  he  most  safely  entrusted  to  those  who 
require  individual  freedom  to  advance  their 
personal  ends.  Property  interests  demand  this 
freedom.  She  rested  her  greatness  upon  the 
selfishness  of  men  and  its  profound,  godlike  wis- 
dom.    She  believed  men  to  he  loyal,  stjible  ami 
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discreet  under  all  circumstances  when  their 
material  interests  led  that  way.  Slie  therefore 
made  the  collective  selfishness  of  her  property 
class  the  hasis  of  her  government. 

Such  were  the  Carthaginians.  My  ohject  In 
descrihing  them  is  not  so  much  to  extol  their 
capahilities  as  to  point  out  the  similarity  that 
existed  between  tlieir  needs,  their  far  spreading 
interests,  and  onr  own.  While  we  are  more  en- 
lightened than  the  Carthaginians,  they  gi*eatly 
exceeded  us  in  the  carefully  devised  safeguards 
necessary  to  protect  a  country  from  internal 
strife  and  secure  the  continued  prosi)erity  and 
happiness  of  its  people.  More  diversified  than 
they,  we  pui-sne  hand  in  band  with  our  commer- 
cial thrift,  abstract  ideas  of  mankind,  education, 
literature,  art,  scientific  research.  Carthage  cared 
nothing  for  these  things  and  encouraged  educa- 
tion only  so  far  as  it  was  useful  to  the  merchant 
and  trader.  The  only  literature  it  left  to  suc- 
ceeding ages  is  said  to  have  been  a  manual  on 
agriculture.  As  writers,  scientists  and  scholars 
produced  nothing  material  they  had  no  place  in 
Carthaginian  oconomy. 

The  Carthaginians,  like  ourselves,  had  no 
nobility.  The  basis  of  distinction  with  them,  as 
with  us,  was  in  the  tir-st  instance,  wealth.  Great 
and  long  service  in  the  state  engendered  an  inter- 
est in  the  descendants  of  such  people,  but  it  was 
weak  and  inconsequential  compared  with  the 
potential  force  of  present  wealth. 

No   government  of  ancient   or  modern  times 
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exactly  resemliles  that  of  Carthage,     Its  methi 
were  simple.     It  protected  its  people  without 
timent  or  cant.     Every  one  pursued  his  callii 
unimpeded.     The  duty  of  the  state  was  to  guai 
each  citizen  from  molestatiou,  both  from  withi 
and  from  without.     It  selected    its  rulers  from 
those  who  were  successful  in  private  life;  those 
who    achieved    iudi vidua]    success    in    material 
things.     It  took  those  who  had  shown  the  great- 
est foresight,   the  greatest  coustruiitive   talent, 
the  greatest  executive  ability  in  managing  their 
own  affairs,  and  made  them  the  guardians  ai 
servants  of  the  people.     This  was  the  sublimil 
of  wisdom. 

In  the  history  of  mankind  certain  conditions 
attach  themselves  unalterably  to  particular  races 
of  men.  In  some  the  capacity  for  business  is 
barely  perceptible.  In  others  it  is  the  predomii 
natiug  trait;  this  latter  was  true  of  the  Cart! 
giuians.  It  is  true  of  the  white  race  generall; 
its  people  have  the  genius  of  money  makers, 
possess  in  the  higliest  degree  the  ability  to  01 
ize  and  govern.  In  the  needs  of  business,  aui 
cratic  power — when  not  founded  on  the  good 
society — succumbs  because  the  growth  of  coi 
merce  requires  security  and  guanintfles  of  fair' 
dealing.  King  and  noble  may  exist  in  splendor 
and  security  amidst  a  poor  and  enslaved  t^tion. 
Commerce  can  not.  It  requires  liberty  and  stab] 
conditions.  The  decrea-se  of  tyrannical  rule 
every  country  has  been  in  the  i-atio  that  ita  coi 
merce  has  increased.     In  early  times  tliis  pi-ogi 
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was  SO  alow  and  obscure  that  its  cause  was  not 
suspected,  nor  ite  result  foreseen.  We  owe  all 
we  possess  to  the  beneficent  influences  of  trade 
and  the  conditions  it  engenders.  Except  for  it 
mankind  would  not  to-day  posse.ss  a  comfort 
above  those  of  the  cow  or  pig. 

Business  men  are,  above  all  mankind,  the 
wisest  and  safest  of  counselora.  They  alone 
know  how  to  select  good  servants,  and  how  after- 
ward to  secure  efficient  service.  They  alone 
comprehend  the  universality  of  man's  needs  and 
the  manner  of  attaining  the  same.  Good  govern- 
ment is  impossible  without  their  advice  and  far 
reaching  counsel.  Monarchs  achieve 
only  when  they  posse.ss  great  executive  (business) 
talent,  or  make  use  of  it  in  others. 

Business  ability  wjis  the  basis  of  Carthaginian 
government.  The  latter  was  founded  on  mate- 
rial wealtli;  the  sepamtion  of  legislative  and 
executive  duties  accompanied  by  a  stable  civil 
seiTice.  Men  were  required  to  demonstrate  their 
trustworthiness  in  private  life  before  being  ac- 
corded power.  While  legislators  served  during 
life,  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  body  poli- 
tic, as  members  one  by  one  dropped  out,  waaso 
slow  and  imperceptible  in  influence  that  the  set- 
tled policy  and  .self  poise  of  the  government  were 
never  disturbed.  Each  man  had  time  to  learn 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  before  being  called 
upon  to  act.  The  result  was  a  body  of  men 
Iiecnliarly  fitted  to  govern.  The  fruit  of  their 
labors  wa.«  six  hundred  years  of  pr 
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hundred  years  of  absence  of  civil  strife;  six  hun- 
dred years  of  individual  freedom.    The  justness  I 
and  far  seeing  policy  that  secured  these  results  I 
animate  business  men  to-day.    The  same  princi- 
ples that  held  good  in  the  government  of  Car- 
thage are  equally  applicable  and  equally  necessary  1 
to  good  government  to-day. 

Cartilage  was  a  colony  of  Tyre,  founded  by  the  I 
Phcenician  princess  Dido  B.  C.  840.  For  several  | 
centuries  it  enjoyed,  with  the  parent  country, 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Its  revenue  was  i 
derived  mainly  from  duties  and  the  tribute  o(  1 
conquered  peoples  and  dependent  colonies  and  1 
citiea.  Direct  taxation  was  resorted  to,  how-  J 
ever,  when  the  emergencies  of  the  government  j 
required.  Gold,  silver  and  electrum  constituted  | 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  A  form  I 
of  currency  made  of  leather  is  also  said  to  have  | 
been  used,  but  what  it  was  based  upon  we  have  j 
no  account.  The  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  I 
introduced  the  custom  of  paving  streets.  The  I 
Romans,  who  are  accredited  with  being  the  great  J 
road  builders  of  antiquity,  learned  from  them.  I 
Here,  as  in  everything  except  the  knowledge  of  1 
war,  courage,  fortitude  and  brutality,  the  Roman  I 
was  a  mere  copyist  of  his  more  versatile  neigh- 
bors. 

The  voyages  of  the  Carthaginians  in  quest  ofJ 
trade  carried  them  into  every  known  part  of  the  I 
western  world,  causing  them  to  explore  manyl 
seas  before  untniversed,  but  with  the  character-l 
istic    indifference  of   Inisiness  men  to  alistract  J 
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tilings,    they    left    no   account   of   their  discov- 


Kor  several  centuries  Carthage  was  the  domi- 
nant power  of  western  Europe.  Her  arms  over- 
came the  barbarians  that  suiTouuded  her,  v\fhile 
her  war  ships  dictated  terms  to  the  countries 
lying  along  the  western  sliores  of  the  Mediterra- 
'  nean.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  savage  tribes 
'  that  inhabited  Greece  and  Italy  acquired  the  con- 
'  Btructive  skill  of  the  Semitic  traders  who  visited 
their  shores.  They  thus  became  active  and  jeal- 
ous rivals.  To  this  jealousy  Carthage  owed, 
finally,  her  overthrow  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  our  era. 

The  city  of  Carthage  at  the  period  of  its  great- 
est activity  is  said  to  have  contained  a  million  of 
,  people.  At  the  time  of  it~s  total  destruction  by 
*  the  Romans  it  numbered  seven  hundred  tbou- 
[  fijind  people.  The  enormity  of  this  disaster  is 
beyond  comprehension.  With  the  Carthaginians 
\  died  the  last  effort  of  the  Semitic  race  to  achieve 
.  political  and  commercial  greatness  as  a  people. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PRimiTlVE   CAERIAOE   IN   THE    PAST   AND    PRESENT 
COMPARED. 


The  continuance  in  our  day,  in  many  ancient 
cities,  of  primitive  methods  of  transportation, 
would  be  inexplicable  if  we  did  not  remember 
that  in  the  orient  the  narrow  streets,  planned  , 
when   modern   vehicles  were  unknown,  do  not  j 
permit  of  the  use  of  such  methods  of  carriage. 
Transportation  there  is,  consequently,  still  con- 
fined to  men  and  animals.    In  many  cities  even  I 
animals  are  prohibited  in  the  streets.     In  the 
suburbs  of  these  ancient  cities,  however,  modern  j 
vehicles  are  to  be  met  with  in  many  cases. 

In  the  interior  of  countries  peopled  by  savages  ] 
there  are  no  roads,  or  they  are  of  such  a  nature  I 
as  not  to  permit  of  the  general  use  of  wheeled  h 
vehicles.  Consequently,  land  carriage  is  still  con- 
fined to  pack  animals  and  human  beings.    Meth- 
ods of  carriage  in  vogue  to-day  in  many  pails  of 
the  world   are  as  crude  as  in  primitive   times. 
Unfortunately  we  have  (for  purposes  of  compari- 
son) but  few  representations  of  the  vehicles  in  i 
vofjue  at  the  dawn  of  aud  immediately  preced- 
ing the  historical  period.    Those  we  have  show, 
moreover,  only  the  highest  form  of  transporta- 
Jtion  known.     They  are  such  as  the  absence  of  I 
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geueral  and  well-preserved  liighways  necessi- 
tated. Stoutly  built,  they  served  the  limited  uses 
to  which  they  were  put  by  the  rugged  people  of 
that  remote  age. 

Ou  the  water,  our  knowledge  of  carriage 
among  prehistoric  races  is  still  more  meager. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war  the  only  vessel  known  to  the 
Greeks  was  the  open  sliip  or  long  boat,  with- 
out cabin  or  other  convenience,  save  common 
benches. 

Methods  of  primitive  transportation  now  in  use 
in  savage  countries  illustrate,  without  doubt,  car- 
riage among  prehistoric  peoples.  Origin  and  evo- 
lution are  substantially  the  same  everywhere  and 
in  all  times.  The  rude  raft  of  our  day,  manned 
by  Polynesian  savages,  whose  only  clothing  is 
a  loin-cloth  made  from  the  frayed  leaf  of  the 
banana,  represeuts  the  origin  of  water  carriage 
in  every  age  and  quarter  of  the  world.  It  pre- 
cedes the  raft  described  by  Herodotus.  In  the 
same  way,  the  men  and  women  of  our  time  who 
bear  burdens  upon  their  heads  or  backs,  repre- 
sent the  beginnings  of  land  carriage  in  every 
country  in  every  age. 

The  savage  kafflr,  carrying  a  letter  or  pack- 
age through  the  wild  jungles  of  Africa,  illustrates 
the  beginnings  of  our  postal  and  express  service; 
the  naked  blacks  of  the  Congo  district,  who 
carry  the  merchandise  of  the  country  back  and 
forth  on  their  heada,  illustrate,  it  is  apparent, 
the    beginnings    of    our    freight    and 
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business.  It  is  this  that  makes  reference  to  the 
means  and  progress  of  carriage  in  different  ("niiu- 
tries  and  periods  peciiHarly  interesting. 

Notwitlistandiiig 
the  fact  that  evolu- 
tion is  ever  tlie 
same,  in  a  general 
waj',  it  is  not  liter- 
ally so.  Thus,  the 
chariot  of  Nausi- 
f  caa,  in  which  she 
went,  involunta- 
rily, to  the  rescue 
of  Ulysses,  was 
peculiar.  Alciuous 
speaks  of  it  as  a 
lofty,  well-wheeled 
vehicle,  fitted  with 
a  covering  and 
drawn  liy  solid- 
hoofed  mules;  these 
were  led  under  the 
chariot,  he  says, 
and  thus  yoked 
thereto.  As  a  mat- 
terof  fact,  however, 
it  is  probable  the 
steeds  were  only  partly  under  the  vehicle.  How 
otherwise  could  it  have  been  balanced  and 
guided?  Kowhere,  except  in  the  Odyssey,  have  I 
found  a  similar  vehicle;  nowhere  a  chariot  or 
wflffdu  under  whicli  the  steeds  were  yoked,  i 
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if  Homer  had  uot  in  oblier  i^laces  made  similar 
reference  I  should  believe  it  to  be  a  figure  of 
speech  merely. 

The  great  variety  of  primitive  methods  of 
transportation  would  not  be  believed  if  it  could 
uot  be  demonstrated.  Moreover,  in  studying 
methods  of  carriage  in  vogue  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  their  peculiar  adaptability  to  the 
nature  of  the  traffic  and  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try is  uoticeable.  It  is  also  apparent  that  changes 
are  everywhere  accepted  with  reluctance.  New 
forms  are  made  to  adhere  outwardly  as  far  aa 
possible  to  those  of  the  past.  This  is  noticeable 
in  the  rigging  and  sails  of  vessels,  in  the  accou- 
trements of  animals  used  as  carriers,  and  in  other 
ways.  In  many  sections  of  the  world  no  progress 
whatever  has  been  made  in  the  last  four  thousand 
years.  Thus,  tlie  carnage  of  women  in  panniers 
on  the  backs  of  asses,  in  vogue  iu  certain  parts  of 
Asia  long  before  the  time  of  Abi*aham,  is  still  a 
common  means  of  conveyance  in  Bagdad.  This 
is  also  true  of  methods  of  carriage  by  water. 
The  means  of  conveyance  on  tbe  Mesopotamian 
rivers  and  their  tributaries  in  the  time  of  Nebu- 
'  chadnezzar  are  still  popular. 

On  the  vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  and  in 
many  other  districts  of  that  country  no  change 
has  been  made  during  the  historical  period — cer- 
tainly DO  improvement;  the  hoi-se,  the  camel, 
and  the  ass  are  used  to-day  just  as  they  were 
forty  centuries  ago.  These  patient  animals 
continue    to    bear    the    burdens    that    iu    mure 
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progressive  countries  have  beeu,  in  the  main, 
trausfeiTed  to  wagons  and  railway  cars. 

The  Ancients,  as  we  call  them,  constituted  a " 
link  merely  in  the   chain   of  evolution.     They 
were  the  children  of  mankind.     Their  imagina- 
tion supplied  lack  of  experience  and  reasoning  J 


power.  They  could  not  conceive  of  motion  withn 
out  visible  agency,  and  iu  looking  fur  this  select*  " 
that  with  which  they  were  most  familiar.  The 
Greeks,  giving  free  rein  to  their  ever  vivid  imag- 
ination, pictui-ed  their  gods  and  mythological 
la  as  mounted  upon  mugiiiticent  chargers. 
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'  or  drawn  iii  chariots  of  surpassing  splendor  by 
animals  of  suitable  character  and  dignity.  They 
believed  vehicles  to  be  necessary  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  planets,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
great  burdens.  Among  their  delusions  they  con- 
ceived the  moon  to  be  carried  round  the  world 
upon  a  car  drawn  by  bulls. 


I  give  a  quaint  illustration  of  their  conception 
in  this  particular  direction.  Many  others  equally 
grotesque  might  be  given. 


What  I  have  said  in  reference  to  primitive 
peoples  refers,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  only  to 
such  as  existed  before  Rome  commenced  her 
conquest  of  the  world.  The  immense  distance 
which  separates  them  from  us  surrounds  their 
acts  with  a  halo  of  interest  impossible  in  the 
case  of  those  who  succeeded  them.  They  were 
the  principal  inventors  of  transportation,  and  in 
this,  as  in  other  things  accessory  thereto,  we 
know  that  they  had  the  same  aims,  ambitions, 
virtues  and  weaknesses  that  we  have. 
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^^1^^^        lu  reference  to  what  fol- 
^Mk^^HH|^   lows,    the     portrayals    are 
^DH^  ^^1^3^  those  of  primitive  forms  of 
^^^^K    ^^HBh    oaiTiage,  the  bulk  of  which 
^MHHk  IMI^      relates  to  our  own  age.    The 
'f?TTP!      ""^         rude  forms  of  to-day  faith- 
fully portray  the  primitive 
methods  of  ancient  times.    In  embodying  them 
I  depict  the  common  usages  of  every  age.    They 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  highest  artistic  merit.    The  account  which 
I  give  of  the  countries  from  which  these  pictures 
are  taken  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
merely  such  brief  mention   as  I  have  space  to 
em^body.     The  legend  attached  to  each  picture  is 
also  intended  to  be  explanatory  and  as  brief  as 
circumstances  will  permit. 


PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  INDIA. 


Of  modem  forms  of  primitive  carriage,  those 
of  India  undoiihtedly  surpass  all  others  in  pictur- 
esqueness.  This  country  is  at  once  the  delight 
and  wonder  of  tourists  and  scliolars.  The  pano- 
rama it  presents  is  incomparable.  Side  by  side 
with  tlie  high-caste  Brahmin,  and  outnuml)ering  ■ 
liim  twenty  to  one,  we  find  a  servile  population, 
the  aborigines  of  the  peninsula.  These  conditions  ■ 
have  existed  from  a  time  far  anterior  to  the  his- 
torical period.  A  continent  in  extent,  India  prer. 
senta  kindred  characteristics.  Nowhere  are  there  i 
more  towering  mountains,  vaster  rivers,  greater 
deltas,more  impenetrable  jungles,  or  fields  possess- 
ing greater  fertility.  In  one  section  a  temperate 
climate  and  hardy  men  and  women;  in  anotlier 
a  torrid  sun  and  the  effeminate  population  such 
conditions  sometimes  breed;  in  one  section  a 
harvest  hardly  maturing,  in  another  a  multiplic- 
ity of  crops  annually. 

In  the  long  ages  that  have  sleepily  passed  since 
men  first  emerged  from  savagery  many  fantastic 
forms  of  carriage  have  been  introduced  in  this 
picturesque  country  and  are  still  to  be  found 
in  active  use.  They  comprise  every  procesa, 
from  the  half  starved  and  scantily  clad  native  to 
the  modern  railway  train;  from  the  poorly  fed 


Tbt  Blephanl  h*s  boau  umt  h  a  royal  carrier  In  India  from  tlmp  Immo- 
marlal.  Th»  trn])plriKa  irllli  wtilrh  Uiese  magmlflrenl  antmaJs  arti  adi-n<nl  b|r 
(be  jilucci  uilnc  llieia  a*  nrrlera  cannot  bo  vurpauieil  In  elc^aiioo  and 
btllliancr.  Thli  piclure  la  one  preteiited  to  the  aiitlior  of  tbli  work  by  Illi 
lll«hna*t,  iba  Malurana  of  Uaywiir,  at  Uotli-ipora.  Imllo.  He  not  only  fnr- 
nlnliBd  the  aatbor  picture*  at  <<uirvut  metbndB,  liut.  dreaalug  up  Ilia  riephanu 
In  thaanniir  and  habll  I  menu  at  a  Iboutaml  leam  ngo,  bad  pletui«*  lakaiot 
(bat  period  alio,  Tbe  aiithur  lat 
mpoclfut  aud  t^wrul  tbaalu. 
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donkey  to  the  raagiiiticeutly  accoutered  elephant. 
The  stateliuess  of  the  last  as  a  carrier  adds  to  the 
beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the  scene.  While 
the  camel  is  less  known  and  less  striking,  his 
ti-appings  and  leonine  aspect  divide  with  his  pon- 
derous brotlier  our  admiration  and  never  ending 
interest.  The  Indian  ox,  famed  for  his  stately 
carriage  and  enormous  strengtii,  is  another  favor- 
ite. He  vies  with  the  horse  in  popularity,  endur- 
ance and  speed  as  a  carrier. 

The  vehicles  of  India  are  also  infinite  iu  vari- 
ety and  primitive  quaintness,  and  the  degrees  of 
excellence  that  intervene  between  the  rude  ox- 
cart of  the  peasant  and  the  chariot  of  a  king  or 
prince  drawn  by  elephants  or  stately  bullocks, 
while  immeasurable,  are  yet  constantly  to  be  met 
with.  These  diversities  are  the  outgrowth  of  un- 
numbered centuries  of  uninten-upted  evolution, 
for  while  India  has  been  subject  to  numerous 
conque.sts  and  many  conquerors  since  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Aryans,  her  predominating  classes 
have  practically  remained  unchanged  from  that 
time.  The  water  craft  of  India,  while  not  so 
diversified  as  the  vehicles  used  on  land,  are,  never- 
theless, interesting  and  diversified.  The  boats  of 
India  more  resemble  those  of  China  than  of  the 
far  West.  They  are,  however,  in  many  respects 
original  and  characteristic. 

India  is  an  anomaly  socially.  Invasions  and 
internal  strifes  have  created  irreparable  divisions 
among  tlie  people.  Castes  divide  them  as  with  a 
wedge,  while  the  prevailing  religions — Buddhism 
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Land  Brahmanism  —  could  not  possibly  be  more 
autagonistic  tban  they  are.  It  is  apparent  to  the 
looker-oil  that  before  the  peoj)le  of  India  can 
act  unitedly,  social  distinctions  must  be  greatly 
modified,  and  religious  prejudices  sensibly  ame- 
liorated. 

India  is  a  dejiendency  of  Great  Britain.    It  em- 
braces an  area  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  and  a 
half  million  square  miles,  and  has  a  population 
I  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.   The  cen- 
I  ter  of  the  country  is  a  tableland;  a  plain  lies  to 
'  the  east  and  a  stony  desert  to  the  west.    India 
occupies  the  southern  extremity  of  Asia,  lying 
south  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  borders 
the   Arabian   Sea,   the    Bay  of  Bengal    and    the 
Indian  Ocean.     It  also  includes  certain  adjacent 
,  islands  under  the  general  term  East  Indies. 
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Tbe  •dupUtbllity  i>F  Ihc  cnmcl  fi>r  piirpObea  at  irauhporUtlou  Ja 
illusirslBd  rn  llils  ijlpiiire.  Wluri'ver  hf  Is  pui.  whtiher  CBirylni  bi 
dnwInE  •  wBgou  or  a  plow,  we  Hnd  blm  equally  clucile. 
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A  funy  of  ilghi-sciTu  In  nombay. 
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eiiltunl  <1i>lri<-»  nt  liidln.  Tlie  Hides  nre  «t  b&okal  work  maAn  rmni  eni 
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The  rcsdor  nlll  not  fall  to  observe  the  elevated  poallloti  of  the  itcenman 
unci  llie  (rail  mriiciuro  upon  which  he  rests.  This  ofBofsl  not  only  apU  sa 
Btevraman,  but  Icwkout.  the  lullei  offlpe  belns  <|Ulta  BS  neceerary  its  the  funner 
III  Uie  iralera  of  tlie  toutheutern  tf,  where  HTBgei?  itlU  preraUs  to  ft 
grealei  ot  lew  oiteoL 
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PRIMITIVE  CARHIAGE  IN  JAPAN. 


Forms  of  carriage  in  Japan  represent  the  varied  J 
methods  and  makeshifts  which  attend  the  growth  1 
of  an  industrious,  sturdy,  peaceable,  trading  peo- 
ple.   Many  of  tlie  devices  of  the  very  earliest 
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made  them  strong  and  hardy.  They  are  also  brave, 
frugal  and  adaptive.  They  apjireciate  withul  the 
Value  of  a  liberal  and  stable  government,  but  are 
;  imbued  with  the  visionary  schemes  that  are 


Thia  drawing  Inc1uil[tig  tbote  lb>t  fulloware.  In  the  mBln,  Ibe  work  of  a 
jRpiultiK  BrtlHI  who  UDilurtiwk  to  punnijr  far  Ilie  ■ulhoi  lucb  [onus  of  prlml- 
Uve  duriage  In  Jaixn  as  would  IllnHlrste  i>mi  and  pr«sctii  methods,  Tbe 
abore  lUuiLniLlDD  dcplcla  a  beggti  dnwiag  a  cart  ibrougb  ibe  ilreett  fwtkltig 
almx,  II  It  a  pecnllarlty  uf  Ibln  iiilereeilng  (luuiiU-)'  tlml  tbe  luw  Curbid* 
bei((Jng  on  Ibe  atreeln  except  on  parllcular  diiys,  and  tlien  only  at  tba 
Buddblkl  UrmpteH. 
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destroying  good  government  in  many  countries 
that  esteem  themselves  much  farther  advanced 
in  civilization.  At  the  present  time  horses  are 
used  more  or  less  in  Japan  to  draw  vehicles. 
Formerly  they  were  employed  only  to  bear  bur- 
dens. Oxen,  that  at  one  time  were  used  to  haul 
loads,  are  now  scarcely  used  at  all.  Much  less 
use  has  beeu  made  of  animals  in  connection  with 
carriage  in  Japan  than  is  the  custom  in  Europe 
or  America.  Men  and  women  delight  in  the 
hardy  exercise  and  labor  of  burden  bearing. 
The  men  of  Japan  are  noted  for  their  courage, 
strength,  dexterity  and  endurance.  They  are  a 
nation  of  athletes.  This  will  seem  remarkable 
to  the  meat-e.itiug  world  when  told  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  and  women  of  Japan  live 
on  fice,  tea,  vegetables  and  fish.  The  Japanese 
are  both  practical  and  realistic,  commercial  and 
esthetical.  They  are  skillful  in  manufacturing, 
merchandising  and  agriculture.  Their  artistic 
sense  is  exquisite.  Their  cleanliness  and  indus- 
try are  especially  noticeable.  The  Japanese 
possesses  a  distinctive  physical  type,  and  his 
civilization,  religion,  literature  and  language  are 
his  own.  He  has  a  written  history  extending 
over  twenty-five  hundred  years.  The  emperor 
traces  his  ancestry  back  in  unbroken  descent  tor 
a  like  period.  The  patriotism  of  the  Japanese  is 
intense,  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  verge  on  provin- 
cialism. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Japan  is 
destined  to  occupy  a  great  place  in  the  future  in 
the  history  of  the  far  east,  and  to  modify, ; 


Carriage  in  jafan. 

change,  what  li;is  been  believed  to  be  the  destiny 
of  that  portion  of  the  woild,  Japan  consists  of  a 
chain  of  islands  in  the  east  of  Asia,  off  the  coast. 
It  is  the  Great  Britain  of  the  PaciHc  geograph- 
ically. It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  tlie  Strait  of 
Corea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  surrounded  on 
the  other  sides  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  countries  in  the  world,  and  contains 
some  forty  millions  of  people.  The  area  of 
Japan  covers  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  square  uiUeii. 


iTllll.dlli'K  •"^-  "" 


Tbl«  plcliira  reiircKiiIi  a  Jnpancne  Durae  girl  vJth  ber  chatgs.    In  Japkn   j 
roQng  girli  Bri!  BynUUDtllanltT  mined  lo  boKi  burdcru  Jii  tliii  ymj.    Iniluctl, 
e*er]r(hlna  tlHt  Idlone  la  Jspan  mny  boulil  to  be  ■yilemntle,    OrndODMia  I* 
iui»llToh>nii:terl>ik  at  a  nenniid  umnlned  people,  and  (he  JapAOue  »M 
very  old  and  verr  nretulif  mined. 
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ntnjra  «□  Ihia  ptLgt.Alfoti  (he  pTtnolptl  mMiUOt 
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A  tna  ikatoh  of  a  ptciilo  tMH. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  AFRICA. 

The  customs  of  the  people  of  Interior  Africa) 
where  savagery  still  reigns,  are  those  of 
ancestors  after  they  had  acquired  a  limited  vocab^ 
ulary  but  were  still  governed  by  the  strongest; 
when  might  ruled  and  the  chief  of  the  horde 
consulted  his  own  passions  and  pleasures  without 
reference  to  the  comfort  or  rights  of  the  com- 
munity. Methods  of  carriage  in  interior  or  sav- 
age Africa  are  wholly  primitive;  upon  the  water, 
rafts  or  primitive  vessels  hollowed  out  of  logs; 
on  land  slaves  and  women  perform  the  work. 
The  distinction  between  the  wife  and  the  slave 
is  very  slight,  as  it  is  with  all  savage  people, 
Africa  may  be  said  to  present  carriage  in  its 
formative  state — the  germ  of  transportation,  in 
fact.  Animals  are  not  used,  and  mechanical  con- 
trivances are  unknown.  The  intrusion  of  civil- 
ized men  is  rapidly  changing  this,  and  thus 
methods  seem  likely  to  leap,  at  one  bound,  from 
those  of  the  primitive  savage  to  those  of  the 
highest  culture;  from  the  burden-heariug  period 
of  slaves  and  dependent  women  to  the  age  of 
steam  locomotives  and  electric  railways.  Thus 
will  be  accomplished  in  a.  century  what  would 
have  required  unnumbered  ages  through  natural 
processes.  The  association  of  the  rude  appli- 
p.nces  of  savages  with  the  methods  of  civilization 
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in  Africa,  presents  a  confusing  array.  To  see 
naked  men  and  women  di-awing  a  modern  car- 
riage filled  with 
civilized  people 
is  incongruous. 
The  vehicle 
strikes  a  discord- 
au  t  note  and 
s  h  atters  al I 
thought  of  the 
picturesque. 
Make-shifts  gov- 
ern carriage  iu 
Interior  Africa 
as  iu  other  new 
countries.  The 
ahsence  of  roads, 
the  impassahle 
nature  of  the 
country,  the  sav- 
agery of  the  in- 
hahitants.  and 
the  absence  of 
depots  of  supply, 
coupled  with 
other  obstacles, 
render  transpor- 
tation difficult 
^and  oftentimes 
dangerous.      Af- 
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acquiring  inter-commutiicatiou  by  meiins  of  rail- 
roads and  otlierwise,  and  it  will  be  but  a  sliort 
time  before  we  shall  he  able  to  traverse  the  eon- 
tiiient  without  changing  cars,  as  iu  America. 
Where  mails  a  few  years  ago  were  unknown,  or 
were  carried  by  naked  savages  or  armed  escorts, 
well-equipped  railways  in  many  cases  are  already 
in  operation.  Many  of  tlie  quaint  methods  of 
carriage  illustrated  in  this  book  have  long  been 
replaced  by  ultra  nineteenth  century  devices. 
But  the  savage  man  and  woman  here  pictured 
have  lost  no  portion  of  their  interest  as  illustra- 
tions of  primitive  carriage. 

The  African  continent  is  a  peninsula  connected 
with  Asia  by  the  Isthmvis  of  Suez.  It  Hea  almost 
wholly  within  the  Torrid  zone.  Ita  ittterior  is  a 
vast  tableland  having  an  elevation  of  some  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
country  hus  no  great  navigable  rivers  except  the 
Nile  in  the  northeast,  emptying  into  the  Medi- 
terranean; the  Niger  in  the  west,  and  the  Congo 
in  the  southwest.  The  Zambesi,  a  river  in  the 
southeast,  is  navigable  only  a  short  distance 
because  of  its  cataracts.  Africa  contains  about 
eleven  and  one-half  millions  of  square  miles.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  five  thousand  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  nearly  four  thousand  eiglit 
hundred  miles.  The  Sahara,  the  largest  desert 
in  the  world,  occupies  its  northern  border,  a 
fringe  of  arable  land,  only,  separating  it  from 
the  Mediterranean.  The  continent  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
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west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  soiitli  by  the  South- 
ern Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Red  Sea.     The  illustrations  refer  only  to 


Central  Africa  and  the  southern,  soothweatem 
and  soutlieastern  parts  of  the  country,  inclnding 
Abyssinia.  That  part  embraced  in  Egypt,  Algiers, 
Morocco  and  Tunis  is  referred  to  elsewhere. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  ALGERIA. 

Algeria  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  Numidla,  famed 
for  ita  magnificent  hoi-se- 
men,  the  stay  and  flower 
of  Hannibal's  army  in  his 
invasion  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  Algerian  horses  are  still 
noted  for  their  beauty,  spirit 
aud  vigor.  Methods  of  car- 
riage in  this  country  are 
highly  picturesque  and  ex- 
ceedingly primitive.  Human 
beings  bear,  largely,  its  bur- 
dens, as  they  do  wherever 
primitive  mankind  are  in- 
dustrious aud  vigorous.  But 
the  camel  and  mule  are 
prime  factore.  Tlie  strength 
and  adaptability  of  the  latter 
make  it  useful  here  as  else- 
where. The  camel  is  indis- 
pensable. It  is  said  tlie 
Great  Desert  of  Sahara  was 
never  traversed  by  man  until 
the  Arabs  introduced  the 
camel  into  Algeria.  It  is 
now  domesticated  and  a 
d'>miiiant  factor. 
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The  history  of  Algeria  for  the  last  twenty-five 
hundred  years  is  well  known.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing tins  long  period  and  the  close  proximity 
of  the  country  to  ttie  liigh  civilization  of  Europe, 
it  still  retains  largely  the  customs  of  the  earlier 
historical  period.  Algeria  affords  a  fine  field  for 
studying  the  genesis  of  transportation  and  the 
habits  of  primitive  people.  Its  mixed  population 
of  Berbers,  Numidians,  Saracens,  Jews,  Caucas- 
ians and  Negroes  presents  a  varied  and  indescrib- 
able panorama  of  the  human  race  hardly  to  be 
found  in  any  other  quainter  of  the  world.  Algeria 
is  a  French  colony  in  the  uortli  of  Africa  border- 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  having  an  esti- 
mated area  of  about  one  hundred  eighty-four  and 
a  half  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  four  millions.  The  native  inhabitants  are 
non-nomadic  and,  in  the  main,  agriculturists. 
The  active  construction  of  railroads  is  encour- 
aged, both  for  military  and  commercial  reasons. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  BURMAH  AND 
SIAM. 


In  the  great  forests  of  Durmah  the  rhinoceros, 
tiger,  leopard  and  elephant  still  ahound.  The 
elepliant  is  captured  and  tamed  very  much  as 
the  wild  horse  of  South  America  is  caught  and 
domesticated,  except  that  a  corral  instead  of  a 
lasso  is  used.  Tlie  people  of  Burmah  are  Bud- 
dhists with  Mongoliaa  characteristics.  Their  coloi" 
is  dark  hrowu.  Agriculturists,  they  are  said  to 
raisB  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  rice.  It  is 
indigenous,  as  is  also  indigo.  For  dmtt  animals 
they  use  the  ox;  for  agriculture  the  huffalo. 
They  have  a  small  horse  for  riding.  Formerly 
the  elephants  were  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
king's  use.  This  restriction  no  longer  exists. 
The  camel  is  unknown  in  Burmah,  and  tlie  ass 
rare.  Until  recently  Burmah  was  an  intolerable 
despotism.  This  the  British  in  ahsorbing  the 
country  have  happily  overthrown.  The  habits 
of  the  people  are  primitive,  notwithstanding  the 
great  age  of  the  country.  Tnide  is  fostered  by 
fairs  in  connection  with  religious  festivals,  as  in 
the  first  dawn  of  history  in  the  West.  The 
vehicles  on  both  land  and  water  are  ingenious 
and  picturesque.  In  the  upper  country  pack  ani- 
mals are  much  used. 
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Burmah  and  Siam 
lie  siiie  by  sitle  in 
the  extreme  soiitli- 
eastern  corner  ot' 
Asia.  Siam  is  an  in- 
dependent monarchy,  ^ 
or.at  least  nominally 
so,  but  with  France 
pressing  on  one  side 
and  England  on  the 
other  its  independ- 
once  is  oftentimes 
little  more  than  nom- 
inal. Wliile  Burmah 
and  Siam  are  very 
much  alike  the  latter 
is  the  more  interest- 
iug;  it  is  more  en- 
lightened, the  resiitf 
of  greater  freedom. 
In  the  north  of  Siam 
vast  caravans  trav- 
erse the  conntry  i-n 
the  trade  carried  on 
with  southwestern 
China.  A  picturesque 
feature  of  the  middle 
and  southern  country 
is  the  elephants  that 
are  kept  in  villages 
for  hire,  very  much 
as  we  keep  horses.    The  people  of  Siam  ; 
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mixed  nice,  hospitable,  mild,  patient,  submissive 
and  easy-going.  They  are,  witlial,  musical.  In 
In  their  religion  they  are  Buddhists,  but  it  is 
mixed  up  with  a  belief  in  uncanny  spirits,  divi- 
nation, propitiation,  trial  by  ordeal,  magic  and 
other  delusions  of  savage  and  semi-civilized  peo- 
ple. The  climate  of  Siam,  like  that  of  Burmah, 
is  tropical  and  the  products  such  as  tropical 
regions  produce.  In  no  country  is  primitive  car- 
riage more  picturesque  or  the  inhabitants  more 
interesting.  Their  olive  complexions  and  esthetic 
costumes  make  the  picture  a  harmonious  one  to 
the  people  of  tbe  north.  Tbe  area  of  Burmah  is 
about  two  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  square 
miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  nearly 
eight  millions.  The  area  of  Siara  is,  approxi- 
mately, two  liundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
miles,  and  its  population  about  six  millions. 
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PRIMITIVE  CABRIAOE  IN  CHINA. 

When,  witli  advaucing  age,  men  grow  cold  an^ 
calculating,  they  no  longer  enter  into  new  ven- 
tures or  seek  to  explore  new  fields.  They  cling 
with  stubborn  tenacity  to  that  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  con- 
tinually speculate  upon  higher  ami  better  condi- 
tiona  and  hail  every  change  as  an  advantage, 
without  stopping  to  scrutinize  what  is  likely  to 
follow  in  its  train.  The  old  man  is  in  the  main 
right.  Experience  has  made  him  wise.  Of  all 
men  he  alone  can  estimate  tlie  unknown  in 
human  affairs.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  trial  of 
strength,  as  it  always  does,  he  is  worsted  by  his 
younger  brother,  and  this  tlie  world  accepts  as  a 
justification  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  latter 
and  his  greater  capacity  for  governing.  Here,  as 
in  every  instance  in  practical  life,  energy  is  mis- 
taken by  the  crowd  for  wisdom;  assurance  for 
knowledge. 

China  is  the  old  man  of  the  world— the  grand- 
father of  nations.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  people  of  ibnt  country  would  bo  better  off  if 
they  adopted  \v(>stf>rn  practices.  Instead  of  a  few 
corrupt  otticials.  they  might  then  number  them 
by  thoTisands;  instead  of  a  few  discontented  sons, 
they  might  nnmher  them  by  millions.  Would 
the  ballot,  so-called  roproseutative  government, 
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electric  cars,  railways  aud  telephones,  ccmpen-1 
sate  for  this?  The  highways  of  China  and  its  \ 
methods  of  carriage  represent  the  pervading  j 
spirit.  Roads  are  few  and  poorly  maintained.1 
To  add  to  their  number  and  to  keep  them  up"! 
would  increase  taxes,  and  tlie  people  of  China  1 
require  taxes  to  be  small  and  diminisliing,  not 
large  and  increasing.  Here  again  they  differ 
from  their  more  youthful  and  virile  neighbors. 
The  streets  of  the  Chinese  cities  and  the  great 
roads  of  the  empire  vary  from  seven  to  fifteen 
feet  in  width.  All  are  rough;  all  poorly  main- 
tained. None  of  them  are  uniform.  In  no  great 
country  of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  the  use  of  draft 
animals  and  land  vehicles  so  meager  as  in  China. 
The  different  specimens  of  the  latter  may  be 
counted  on  one's  fingers.  Men  and  women  are 
the  great  factors,  the  great  carriers  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  exchange  of  products  between  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom  and  the  distant  provinces 
of  the  west  and  Mongolia  and  Manchooria  on  the 
north,  the  caniel  is  a  factor.  Vast  numbers  of 
these  animals  are  used,  and  the  caravans  that 
traverse  the  intervening  country  present  a  never- 
ending  picture  of  eastern  habits  and  impassive- 
ness.  In  some  instances  these  caravans  number 
a  thousand  animals.  Marshalled  by  the  Tartar 
inhabitants  of  the  border  country,  they  bring  the 
products  of  the  outlying  districts,  taking  back 
needed  things  in  exchange.  The  camels  of 
northern  and  western  China  differ  from  those  of 
the  Mediterranean  country  in  tliis,  that  instead 
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of  soft,  light  hair  they  have  heavy  coats  of  woi 
to  protect  them    from  the  extreme  cold.     Thia 
wool  is  utilized  very  much  as  we  utilize  the  wool 
of  sheep. 

The  few  means  of  land  carnage  China  possesses 
are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  pages.  But 
what  China  lacks  in  variety  of  land  vehicles  she 
makes  up  in  the  number  and  picturesqueness  of 
her  water  cmft.  These  latter  are  uoted  for  their 
quaintness;  one  and  all  savor  of  a  past  age,  of 
rude  appliances,  of  primitive  conditions,  of  a  peo- 
ple with  few  wants — easily  satisfied. 

The  house  boats,  so  common  in  China,  occupy 
a  relation  to  men  and  women  not  known  in  any 
other  country.  Children  are  born  upon  these 
boats,  live  upon  them  and  are  buried  from  them. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  general  use  of  these 
boats  is  the  crowded  condition  of  the  country. 
Among  the  poor  classes  meager  coverings  serve 
for  a  borne.  A  snug  houso  boat,  floating  at 
anchor  upon  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  is 
esteemed  a  highly  attractive  residence.  It  pos- 
sesses the  double  iulvantago  of  being  a  place  of 
abode  and  a  business  house,  where  traffic  may  be 
carried  on  without  additional  rent  or  loss  of  time 
in  going  to  and  from  business.  Tlie  house  boats 
clustered  together  often  cover  an  area  of  many 
acres,  passages  being  left  for  ingress  and  egress 
very  much  as  a  city  is  supplied  with  streets  an<i 
alleys.  The  Chinese  empire  embraces  a  vast  ter- 
ritory in  oaj^k'rn  Asia,  and  comprises  five  great 
divisions —  Manchooria,    Mongolia,     Turkestan, 
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Thibet,  and  China  proper.  It  has  an  area  ot  about 
four  million,  two  hundred  and  seven ty-three 
thousand  square  miles,  and  a  population  esti- 
mated at  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  millions. 
About  one-third  of  the  empire  is  inchided  in 
China  proper.  Tliis  portion  has  an  area  of  about 
one  million,  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
square  miles,  a  coast  line  measuring  some  two 
thousand,  five  huHdred  miles,  and  contains  nearly 
three  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  human  be- 
ings. The  island  of  Formosa,  lieretofore  a  part  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  lies  in  the  China  Sea,  about 
ninety  miles  southeast  of  the  mainland.  It  has 
an  area  of  fifteen  thousand  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  three  millions.  Its  inhabit-  \ 
ants  are  semi-civilized. 
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The  above  reprenenU  K  ci>nven1«n(  fonn  of  ucrlaice  In  llic  cltlei  nf  t'hiniL 
The  itrveui  of  Ihcso  Ritlea  ure  eiceeJlnnlr  narrow.  Boma  beinjt  oi.lr  fmir  or 
Bie  rcul  fii  wlJlb.  The  tlUu  for  IraTeLeni  to  krev  to  Ibe  rlEht  i»  slrb'll; 
nilhiTrd  (o.    Every  one  lUnilt  iu4de  for  Ibe  piHUi^e  uf  u  ruiii'ml  i>r  |>ilcMly 
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On  Ibe  Y&ng'tw-Kluig  lilTer.  On  [be  upper  ixiriluii  uf  ibJa  river  lutrlRH- 
Ilon  it  lint  poHNllilE'  eiL'eiil  for  light  ctafU.  od  Bccumit  o[  Ltae  iitplila  1  ~" 
il«e|i  mounUlu  guigei. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  ARABIA. 


Arabia  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  enchant- 
ment, romantic  creations,  golden  dreams.  From 
thence  came  the  three  wise  men  of  the  East.  It 
is  the  sanctuary  of  Moslemism,  tlie  birthplace  of 
Mohammed,  the  haunt  of  the  Bedouin  and  robber, 
the  home  of  the  camel,  the  breeding  place  of 
incomparable  horses;  a  region  of  fertile  plains, 
barren  rocks  and  burning  sands.  There  the  Cal- 
iphs reigned;  there  the  patriarclial  state  still 
exists.  The  centuries  that  have  come  and  gone 
have  here  passed  unnoticed.  Its  ways  are  still 
the  ways  of  Abraham.  Its  methods  of  carriage 
are  altogether  primitive.  The  camel  is  here  an 
indispensable  factor.  Of  this  auiraal  there  are 
many  varieties.  That  which  is  most  highly 
esteemed,  however,  is  the  dromedary.  Strong, 
docile  and  fleet  of  foot,  it  is  used  mainly  for 
carrying  passengers.  The  common  camel,  slower 
and  less  tractable,  is  used  for  transporting  goods. 
The  flesh  of  the  camel  is  used  for  food  as  we  use 
beef.  Its  milk  is  also  highly  esteemed.  The 
Arabian  camel,  so-called,  has  only  one  liump. 
This  increases  or  diminishes  in  size  according  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  animal.  A  halter 
is  the  only  rein  used.  This  is  often  dispensed 
with  by  the  driver,  who  directs  the  animal  with 
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Xenophon,  B.  C.  400.  The  hnrse  is  the  animal  par 
excellence  of  Arabia,  It  is  claimed  to  be  indi- 
genous. However  tbat  may  be,  it  here  attains 
its  greatest  beauty.  It  is  perfect  in  form  and 
docility  and  exceeds  all  other  horses  in  the  world 
in  endurance.  Horses  are  never  tied  by  the  neck 
or  head  in  Arabia,  but  picketed  witli  a  rope  by 
the  foot.  Oxen  are  much  used  for  tillage  pur- 
poses and  carriage  in  the  fixed  settlements  of  the 
country.  Two-thirds  of  Arabia  is  made  up  of 
desert  wastes  and  barren  rocks.  The  carriers  of 
this  inhospitable  region  are  Bedouins  (nomads  of  . 
the  desert,  tent-dwellers),  roaming  shepherds  and  I 
herdsmen — always  robbers. 

The  Arabs  are  especially  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  commerce  and  trade.  It  is  said  no  Arab  ( 
undertakes  a  journey,  if  only  from  one  village  to 
another,  without  taking  with  him  some  object 
for  exchange  or  sale,  and  he  will  sooner  trade  off 
the  handkerchief  on  his  head  or  the  camel  which 
he  rides  than  return  without  having  effected  ] 
something  in  this  direction. 

The  peninsula  of  Arabia  lies  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  part  of  Asia  and  is  encompassed  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea.  If.  i.-*  abnut  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  has  an  average  breadth 
alxmt  half  as  great.  Its  area  is  about  nine  hun- 
dred twenty  thousand  miles  square  miles.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  country  may  be  said  to  bo  a  sun- 
bnmt  desert,  with  here  and  there  spots  of  arable 
land  seldom  exceeding  twenty  miles  in  width. 
Arabia  has  no  large  and  scarcely  any  permanent 
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An  ATBbliD  aud  til 


Krtishl  UmnapoTt  oB  (be  ooul  of  Arable  The  bow  or  the  bum  Is  liro  norles 
blgb  BDil  niwt  for  Wtlng  qnuien  hj  the  craw,  [he  <»nio  being  cBirled  In  ite  center 
o(  Ibe  vaiiMl.  AnbU  poueami  ncllbcr  w«t  »lilpi  nor  pomuiercl«l  TesnU.  Th« 
butM  of  Uie  commanlir  ilo  not  nin  In  ruch  ilirecilont.  tlon-over.  none  of  *■<•  loMl 
ei>TenuiiaouibMdoinluBletb«cuDiiir7,  hnvo  rkcllltJa  foreucb  veuluiM. 


PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  EGYPT. 


This  country,  while  it  is  so  far  as  we  know, 
much  older  tliaii  India,  its  methods  of  trausporta-  J 
tion  fall  behind  the  later  in  variety  and  pictur- 
esqiieness.  They  may  be  called 
commonplace  if  we  except  the 
Nile  boat  with  its  far-spreading 
sail,  peculiar  mast,  and  loug-pro- 
tniding  boom.  It  is  the  presence 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  every  part  of  the  country 
to  it,  that  render  specimens  of 
Ij  primitive  land  carriaj^e  in  Egypt 
meager.  In  ancient  times  the 
population  pressed  on  the  river, 
and  men  and  women  bore  the 
drudgery  of  carriage  on  land.  It 
was  not  oppressive.  Asses,  cam- 
els and  oxen  were  introduced 
later.  Nothing  has  ever  been  so 
common,  plentiful  and  cheap  in 
Egypt  as  men  and  women.  The 
'  donkey  and  caniel  are  favored 
means  of  local  carriage  at  the 
present  time.  The  same  reasons  that  make  the 
former  a  favorite  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
operate  here. 
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The  great  deserts  that  border  on  Egypt  make 
the  camel  valuable.  Here  as  elsewhere  it  is  the 
docile  creature  of  man's  exactions  and  bears  its 
burdens  uncomplainingly,  albeit  without  intelli- 
gence or  cheerfulness.  Railways  and  other  new 
avenues  of  transportation  make  the  camel  less  a 
factor  than  formerly.  Before  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  Canal  the  coal  used  on  the  steam  vessels 
on  the  Red  Sea  was  carried  across  the  isthmus  on 
tlie  backs  of  these  animals.  Tlie  considerable 
commerce  that  ebbed  and  flowed  across  the  strip 
of  sand,  now  pierced  by  the  canal,  was  also  han- 
dled formerly  on  the  backs  of  camels. 

Egypt  occupies  tlie  northeastern  extremity  of 
Africa.  It  is  bordered  by  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  north,  and  by  the  Red  Sea  on 
the  east.  It  is  bounded  by  Nubia  on  the  south 
and  by  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara  on  the  west. 
The  area  of  Egypt  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
hundred  and  .seventy-five  thousand  square  miles. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  seven  millions. 
Through  the  country  from  south  to  north  flows 
the  Nile  Riv'er,  which  annually  overflows  its 
banks,  thus  fertilizing  the  valley,  some  eight 
miles  wide  and  eight  hundred  miles  long.  This 
valley,  with  its  subsidiary  plains,  forms  the 
agricultural  resource  of  the  country,  as  there  are  i 
no  rains. 


A  BAdoiilu.    TIiEiie  people  live 
Trie)!  regnnl  Uie  pluuileiltig  □(  car 
enMiini  duea  teqiilrml  elMwhere. 
DpoaUiaIr  |in>|>Ctl7, 
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\tAj  making  her  w»y  tliniiit;h  Ihc  rlrvctH  of  Cairo. 


CAJtitiAiit:  IN  EtiyPT. 


nof  Ale  mini  ria.    The  lutvur  Fyllnder  rertcblng 

f  Iho  f.^rehead,  nccorrlinR  lo  MohamiucUii  iradl- 
;h  wM'-ti  niMtlsl  ruiuDiiiiiii.'ailon  in  midc.  ibntild 
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OAIUilAUJi  iA'  MUXi'X. 


PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  COREA. 

Corea  is  a  semi-independeut  kiugdom  lying  to 
the  northwest  of  Japan  on  a  peninsula  jutting 
out  from  the  Chinese  coast.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  ninety  thousand 
square  miles,  and  a 
population  estimated  at 
about  nine  millions. 
The  peninsula  is  some 
Ave  hundred  miles  long 
and  has  an  average 
width  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles.  Corea 
has  DO  railroads  and 
■there  are  but  three  ways 
of  traveling,  namely,  in 
chairs,  on  horseback 
and  on  foot.  Travelers 
usually  take  their  food 
with  them,  and  If  they 
do  not  take  bedding, 
they  are  compelled  to 
sleep  on  the  floor,  as 
the  inns  are  not  pro- 
vided with  beds.  Accommodations  for  travelers 
are  very  primitive.  The  people  are,  however, 
kindly  and  peaceful. 

(«0 
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A  Conan  trader  of  emij. 
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A  Coreui  lantem  curtn* 


2'ja  cAiuuAui-:  i.y  coitJiA. 
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CARltlAOE  IN  COREA. 


■.atean  pnlnuquln. 


aedaa  cbiUr  used  br  the  hlgber  cIksi. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  MALAYSIA. 


Methods  of  transportation  in  this  region,  some- 
I  times   called    the  Indian    Archipelago,  present 
I  nothing    new    except  in  water    carriage.     The 
I  Malays  belong  to  the  Mongolian  family  and  par- 
rtake  of  its  characteristics.    They  are,  however, 
[  courageous,    venturesome,    hardy    and    warlike. 
I  Living  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  they  are  much 
I  upon  its  waters.     They  are  good  sailoi-s.  hut  poor 
f  constructors.    Their  ideas  are  but  little  farther 
advanced  than  those  of   the   North   American 
Indians.    In  the  main,  their  vessels  are  canoes 
hollowed  out  of  logs  with  balancing  outriders  to 
steady    them.      In  this   latter    idea    they    have 
improved  on  the  dug-out  of  the  Red  men.    While 
the  people  of  Europe  or  America  would  hardly 
venture  to  sea  in  vessels  considered  of  the  high- 
est order  in  Malaysia,  we  concede  their  craft  a 
picturesqueness  that  we  do  not  accord  our  own 
I  vessels.     But    here    commendation    cesutes.    In 
I  connection  with  the  larger  islands  making  up  the 
[  Malay  Archipelago  or  Dutch  East  Indies  {notably 
I  Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo),  higher  excellence  in 
I  methods  of  carriage  is  attained  than  elsewhere. 
But  even  here  it  is  very  crude.     The  vessels  are 
ciirahersome  and  lacking  in  important  essentials. 
Carriage  on  land  is  still  more  backward.    The  ' 
camel  and  ass  do  not  thrive  in  this  locality,  and 
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the  horse  is  a  luxury  rather  than  a  staple  arf 
The  buffalo  and  Indian  bullock  of  the  Brahir 
species  are  the  domesticated  animals  most  in  uat 
The  Malay  Archipelago  is  situated  southeast  ( 
Asia  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  a 
embraces  the  most  extensive  group  of  islands  iii 
the  world.  Among  them  are  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  Philippine,  Moluccas,  Floris  and 
Band  a. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  TURKEY  AND 
ARMENIA. 


These  countries,  about  which  we  hear  so  much 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  unjust  to  their  rulers, 
contains  within  tlieir  widely  extended  and  irreg- 
ular boundaries  mu.ny  interesting  monuments  of 
_  events  that  have  been  of 

vast  consequence  to  the 
human  race  in  the  past. 

The  site  of  ancient  Troy 
is  but  a  tew  houi-s'  ride 
from  Constantinople. 
Sardis,  Crcesus'  capital, 
where  money  is  said  to 
have  been  Krst  coined,  is 
bnt  a  little  further.  The 
subjects  of  Turkey  tend 
their  flocks  on  the  sites 
of  ancient  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.  The  Chaldeans, 
who  were  old  before  the 
Hebrew  race  existed  or 
the  Bible  had  been  con- 
ceived, believed  the  ark 
to  have  rested  on  Jebel  Judi,  on  the  Upper  Tigris. 
There  were  similar  Syriac  and  Arabian  traditions. 
The  sites  of  Tarsus  and  opulent  Antioch  liev 


lie  within  ^^d 
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Turkish  territory.  The  greatest  voyagers,  traffick- 
ers and  maritime  traders  of  antiquity,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, had  their  home  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  along  the 
eastern  shoreof  the  Mediterranean,  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Asiatic  Turkey,  Jerusalem  and  Palestine 
lie  immediately  east.  Still  furtheron  lies  Chaldea, 
the  birthplace  of  the  human  race  in  the  estimation 
of  many,  and  from  whence  sprung  the  culture  of 
the  west.  It  is  now  desolate  and  its  people  have 
passed  away,  but  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 


remain,  and  by  their  aid  we  are  able  to  identify 
the  spot.  Upon  these  streams  little  change  has 
occurred.  The  same  circular  boats,  the  same 
curious  rafts  borne  upon  Inflated  skins  that 
Herodotus  described  twenty-three  hundred  years 
ago,  are  to-day  the  principal  means  of  carriage, 
Greece,  the  theme  of  poets,  philosophers  and 
scholars,  was  until  recently  a  part  of  European 
Turkey.  The  country  where  Carthage  stood  has 
rendered  Turkey  tribute.  Macedonia,  where 
Philip    reigned    and    from    whence    Alexander 
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started  on  his  conquest  of  Asia,  still  forms  a  part  ] 
of  Turkey.  Egypt,  the  country  of  the  Nile  and  , 
old  beyond  calculatinn,  now  renders  it  tribute. 
Such  is  Turkey.  All  the  great  events  of  extreme  1 
antiquity,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  occurred  within  J 
its  jurisdiction. 

Everything  about  I 
\  the  country    savors 
'  of  ancient  times,  of  j 
'  primitive  conditions.  ! 
Opposite    Constanti- 
nople on  the  southern  j 
shores  of  the  Euxine  ] 
(Black  Sea)  the  great-  | 
est  of  primitive  car- 
riei-s,  the  mule, 
(irst  bred,  Herodotua  k 
tells  us.    No   minor  I 
event  in  ancient  his-  1 
tory  surpassed  this  in  1 
practical  importance,  ] 
Turkey  embraces  sol 
many  distinct  forms  I 
of  primitive  carriages 
that  a  description  of  1 
them    covers    meth- 
ods  of    transporta- 
tion  in  many  other  ^ 
In  Syria  (the  battlefield] 
to  ancient  times    of  the   Hibtites,   Aramanean^J 
Assyrians,   Kjiyptians,  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews),  ] 
the  camel    and  iiss  are    the   prominent    factors;; 


quarters  of  the  world. 
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and  as  we   are   familiar    with   their  nature   as  ] 
illustrated   elsewhere   herein   they   need   not  be  f 
repeated  here.     Old  forms  of  carriage  are  every- 
where maintained  throughout  Turkey. 

Constantinople  is  distinctly  oriental.  Many  o|i 
its  streets  are  so  narrow  that  animals  and  vehi- 
cles are  excluded,  the  burdens  of  carriage  being 
borne  wholly  by  men.  Outside  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  European  Turkey,  however,  methods  of 
transportation  are  rather  European  than  oriental. 


They  are,  however,  simple  and  primitive.  This 
territory  covers  what  is  known  as  ancient  Thrace. 
It  has  been  a  battlefield  from  the  earliest  ages. 
Its  savage  tribes  have  never  responded  kindly  to 
civilizing  influences.  When  Greece  and  Rome 
were  the  centers  of  culture,  Thrace  was  the 
scene  of  tumult  and  savage  warfare.  The  ad- 
vancement that  follows  security  and  order  main- 
tained over  a  long  period  has  never  been  known 
in  this  region.    The  truth  of  this  is  shown  in  the 
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poverty  of  the  people  iind  their  rude  forms  of 
carriage. 

The  Mohammedans  of  the  Turkisli  Empire 
incline  to  agricultura.1  or  pastoral  life.  The 
Christians  and  Jews  are  traders.  Pioneer  rail- 
roads are  forming  in  Turkey,  but  the  outlook  is 
not  hopeful  for  tlieir  general  introduction.  The 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
empire  do  not  warrant  it.  Turkey,  or  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  has  an  area  of  over  a  million  square 
miles,  occupying  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Europe  and  the  western  portion  of  Asia,  omit- 
ting Arabia  and  part  of  ancient  Armenia.  Its 
population  is  estimated  to  be  about  twenty-one 
millions.  Egypt  is  nominally  a  dependency  of 
Turkey.  Armenia,  a  country  formerly  compris- 
ing so  exten.sive  a  portion  of  Western  Asia,  is 
now  divided  between  Russia,  Turkey  and  Persia. 
The  Armenia  of  ancient  times  is  no  more.  It 
occupied  an  elevated  tableland  high  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  culminating  in  the  peak  of  Ara- 
rat. It  was  watered  by  the  Euphrates.  Tigris 
and  tributary  streams,  and  abounded  in  romantic 
scenery  and  luxurious  pasture  laud. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  AFGHANISTA 


Afghanistan  comprises  t,be  mountainous  region 
between  Northwestern  India  aud  Eastern  Persia, 
its  extreme  dimensions  being  about  six  hundred 
miles  miles  north  and  south  aud  a  like  distance 
east  and  west.  Its  roads  are  few  and  poorly 
maintained,  as  in  all  semi-civilized  countries. 
The  precursor  of  the  public  higliway,  the  narrow 
path  of  the  primitive  savage,  is  the  chief  avenue 
of  commorce.  Along  its  narrow  way  commerce 
drifts  through  the  valleys  and  in  and  out  among 
the  gorges  and  mountain  passes.  The  country 
is  rugged  aud  mountainous.  Its  population  is 
divided  into  settled  communities  and  tent 
dwellers  or  semi-nomadics.  The  great  wealth  of 
the  latter  consists  of  herds.  While  Afghanistan 
has  a  central  ruler,  the  community  is  made  up  of 
tribes  and  clans  as  in  the  early  ages  of  a  people's 
development.  The  Afghans  have  fine  physiques, 
and  are  said  to  be  extremely  vain  of  their  history, 
IM^rsons  and  acquirements.  They  are  said  to 
possess  cruelty  and  love  of  bloodshed,  character- 
istics of  serai-saviige  people.  The  Afghan  is 
characterized  as  a  "bin!  of  prey,"  and  while  he 
may  not  himself  rob  his  guest,  will  suggest  it  to 
others.  The  camel  is  the  principal  carrier  of 
Afghanistan.  It  is  more  rugged  than  that  of 
India.     Tiic    hdrscs   of    the  country   are    small. 


^ 
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Many,  however,  are  raised  for  export.  In  the 
wars  of  Afghanistan  with  India  the  elephant  has 
been  an  important  juljunct.    The  humpback  ox 


of  India  is  fretiueiitly  to  be  met  with  in  Afghan- 
istan. The  cliief  reliance  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, is  the  Arabian  (single  hump)  camel.  As 
there   are   no  great   lakes  or  water  courses   in 
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Afgliaiti.stan,  water  crafts  are  few  and  meager  1 
ill  design.  Id  the  mountain  streams  the  raft  * 
borne  by  inflated  skins  is  to  lie  met  with,  j 
Indeed,  it  may  be  possible  that  here  is  where  it 
came  from  in  tlie  first  place.  The  people  of  ' 
Afghanistan  believe  that  man  originated  in  their  j 
country  and  it  has  been  claimed  to  have  been  the  I 
original  home  of  the  Aryan  race.  Afghanistan  •< 
has  an  area  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thunsnud  square  miles  and  a  population  ' 
estimated  at  five  millions. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  TUNIS  AND 
MOROCCO. 

Tunis  embraces  within  its  territory  the  site  of  ] 
ancient  Carthage,  the  seat  of  Carthaginian  power  j 
for  six  hundred  years.     It  is  under  the  protector^  J 
ate  of  France  and  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Algiers,  j 
in  an  angle  of  the  Medi- 
teri'anean.     The  first  ao-J 
count  of  it  we  have  dates* 
back  to  about  H.  C.  1100. 
Afterward,  wliile  domi- 
nated by  the  Oarthagin-' 
ians,  it  was  under  a  high  J 
state  of  cultivation.    To-  { 
day  it  is  but  little,  if  any, 
further  advanced    than  ] 
Arabia,    The  donkey  and  ] 
camel  are  the  chief  car- 
riers.    Bordering  on  the  J 
Great  Desert,  the  camel  is  J 
an  impoi-tant  factor,  and  J 
the  commerce  that  is  car-  j 
riet]  on  with  the  Soudan  3 
t  country  is  handled  on  its  j 
back. 

Morocco  is  even  less  advanced  than  Tunis.  IkM 
has  no  railroads  whatever,  whilo  Tunis  is  favored'i 
in  this  direction:  jilbeil.  but  sli^-litly.    In  MoroooO'f 
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public  roads  which  may  be  traversed  by  vehicles 
are  nnknown.  It  has  paths  only;  those  of  the 
primitive  savage.  Along  these,  men,  women  and 
donkeys  pursue  their  way  as  in  the  early  history 
of  man. 

It  is  said  that  Tangier  has  only  one  cart,  and 
that  the  can-iages  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  emperor  at  various  times,  be  is  unabJe  to  use, 


except  in  his  own  grounds.  What  an  interesting 
country  this  must  be  to  vi-sit;  quaint,  primitive, 
slow-going,  drowsy,  mysterious,  Morocco  is  the 
Maiiretania  of  the  ancients.  It  hes  directly  across 
the  channel  from  Qibralter.  Like  Tunis  and 
Algiers,  it  borders  on  the  desert.  Tliis  suggests  , 
the  use  of  camels.  They  alone  are  able  to  trav- 
erse the  great  waste.  Everywhere  one  goes  in 
Morocco  these    patient,  sad-eyed  animals  greet 
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him.     The  wealth  of  Morocco  consists  largely  c 
herds.     Trade  and  corumerce,  worthy  to  be  thai 
named,  hardly  exist.     Tuuia  is  about  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  long  and  one  hundred  and  1 
sixty  miles  wide,  having  an  estimated  area  of  I 
seventy  thousand  square  mites.     The  iiihabitantsj 
number  about  one  and  a  half  millions.     Moroceofl 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterraneaatl 
Sea.  northeast  by  Algeria,  east  and  south  by  thftl 
Great  Desert,  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Hi  j 
has  an  area  of  abont  one  hundred  and  ninety  J 
thousand  five  linndred  square  miles,  and  a  popa*j 
lation  estimated  at  nix  millions. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  PERSIA. 


The  name  Persia  conjures  up  many  mem- 
ories to  the  lover  of  aiicieut  Iiistory.  It  recalls 
Cyrus  the  Great  and  his  subjugation  of  Media, 
Babylon  and  Susa  and  the  downfall  of  Croesus. 
Xerxes'  invasion  of  Greece,  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  and,  finally,  the  conquest  of  the 
Persian  Empire  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Greabj 
King  by  Alexander. 

The  Persia  of  our  day  is  much  larger  than  the  i 
diminutive   kingdom   out  of    which    Cyrus   firstJ 
marched  his  army.     But  the  people  are  not  the-4 
people    of    Cyrus;     they    lack    their    enterpriao,,  J 
physique  and.  homogeneity.    Persia  has  a  mixed  J 
population,  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  aj 
country  that  has  l>een  a  battlefield  for  thousand«i 
of  years  and  the  focus  of  many  invasions  and 
counter- invasions.    Its  metliods  of  carriage  coii*i 
form  to  physical  and  social  conditions  and  differ 
little  from  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
twenty-four  hundred  years  ago.    While  the  dis- 
position  of    the  govej-nnient  is,  on  the  whol^,. 
friendly  to  railroads,  the  country  is  not  able  twJ 
support  them.     Internal  cnmmerce  is  carried  oaf 
by  moans  of  horses,  mules  and   camels.     Oxei 
k  are  much  used  for  agricultural  purposes.    Thi 
■Persian  camel  is  stronger  than  that  of  India  On 
*^hanistan.     It  is  snid  to  be  able  to  carry  seveui 
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hundred  pounds.  The  Persians  cross  the  Bactrian 
(two  hurap)  camel  with  the  Arabian  (one  hump) 
camel.  The  government  is  au  absolute  despot- 
ism under  a  Shah,  who  la  the  vice-regent  of  the 


prophet.    The  population  is  divided  into  tha 
who  live  in  towns  and  villages,  and  those  whd 
live  in  tents.     The  latter  generally  live  on  bh«j 
hills    in    summer,  each    having    his    particulai 
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locality,  and  in  the  lowlauds  in  winter.  The 
Persians  are  kind,  hospitable  and  obliging,  and 
cleanly  in  their  habits.  Slavery  is  practiced, 
but  it  is  Siiid  they  treat  their 
slaves  as  highly  prized  ser- 
vants mther  than  mere  crea- 
tures. Persia  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Caspiau  Sea 
and  the  Russian  Empire;  on 
the  east  by  Russia,  Afghanis- 
K  ^  9-  lis.  '^"^  "■"*^  Beloochistan;  on  the 
""■'f    "^  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea  and 

Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  Asiatic  Turkey. 
It   has  an  estimated    population    of  about  nine 
millions  and  an  area  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand   square   miles,  much  of  which 
tableland  witliout  wat^r. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

The  widely  sepuiuted  islands  constituting  Aub- 
tuilasia  form  ii  jjart  of  what  is  known  as  Ocean-' 
ica.  The  aborigines  were  saviige  blacks.  Because 
uf  their  dark  skin  the  territory  has  sometimes 
))een  called  Melanesia.  It  comprises  the  islands 
between  Malasia  and  I'olyne- 
sia — namely,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  New  Guinea,  the  Fijis, 
New  Britain,  Tasmania,  etc. 
When  discovered  by  white 
men  no  progress  toward  civili- 
zation liad  been  made  by  the 
aborigines.  The  desire  to  pos- 
sess property,  the  first  indica- 
tion of  enlightenment — the 
cracking  of  the  shell  of  sav- 
agery^they  lacked.  They 
were  not  familiar  with  agri- 
culture, and  the  dog  was  the 
only  domestic  animal  they 
possessed.  They  had  in  general  no  settled  dwell- 
ings but  lived  in  hovels.  Their  water  craft  were 
rude  rafts  or  dug-outs,  canoes  hollowed  out  of 
logs;  those  intended  for  war  purposes,  however, 
were  frequently  of  enormous  size,  in  some  In- 
stjinces  being  ninety  reel  long  and  carrying  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  men.    Hen  ann 
women,  especially  the  latter,  boH 
all  the  burdens  of  transportatioa 
But  there  was  little  of  the  latterJI 
Men  looked  for  their  food  from  day" 
to  day  as  do  animals,  giving  little 
I  or  no  intelligent  thought  for  the 
\  morrow.     These  primitive  condi- 
tions still  exist  in  the  unexplored 
or  little  frequented   parts  of  the 
i  territory.     Like  all  savages,  the 
men  are  lazy,  idle  and  quarrelsome. 
They  do  the  fighting.     The  women 
do  the  useful  work  and  hear  all  the 
drudgery  of  life.     Foreigners  have 
introduced   improved  water  craft, 
and,  on  the  larger  islands,  domestic 
animals,    In  Australia  the  camel  is 
found  to  thrive  and  to  be  especially 
useful  in  traversing  the  vast  wastes 
of  the  interior.    The  first  account 
we  have  of  this  great  island,  the 
largest  in  the  group,  and,  indeed, 
the    greatest    in    the   world,  is  in 
J  1598.    It  might  more  properly  be 
j  cjilled  a  continent.     It  is  two  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  niiles  from  east 
!  to  west  and    one  thousand,  nine 
I  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth, 
containing  some  three  million 
square  miles.     Its  population  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  three  millions. 


CARRIAUK  IX  AUSTRALASIA. 

The  territory  is  situated  iu  the  eastern  part  of 
tlie  Indian  Ocean  and  bounded  ou  the  east  by 
the  Sontli  Pacific.  It  is  supposed  tbat  the  island 
was  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  bed  of  an 
ocean.  In  its  eastern  part  there  is  a  range  of 
mountain.^  Sdine  one  thousand,  seven  Imndred 
miles  long  and  averaging  one  tliousand,  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  height. 
Its  center  or  interior 
is  a  vast  incognito,  a 
great  desert  of  waste 
land,  without  water  , 
or  rainfall.  The  con- 
struction of  rail- 
roads is  actively 
encouraged 
by  the  gov- 
ernment of 
Australia. 
The  island 

is  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  also  New  Zea- 
land. Tlie  last  named  consists  of  what  are  called 
the  North  and  South  Islands.  The  islands  of 
New  Zealand  have  an  area  of  about  one  hundred 
and  five  thousand  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand.  The  natives 
are  divided  into  trihes  as  are  all  savages  at  a  cer-  , 
tain  period  of  evolution,  their  social  progress 
being  indicated  by  the  nature  of  their  tribal  1 
relations. 

The  aborigines  of  Australasia  had  no  written  ' 
laws,  but.  in  some  in.^tances,  customs  which  t 
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adhered  to  in  a  general  way.  In  some  cases 
particular  tribes  had  fixed  locations.  This  may 
be  said  to  be  a  distinction  which  usually  existe 
between  a  tribe  and  a  horde.  Respect  and  obedi- 
ence were  accorded  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  Their 
rule,  however, was,  in  tlie  main,  based  on  personal 
prowess.  Some  progress  has  beeu  made  in  New 
Guinea  in  the  construction  of  railroads.  This 
island  is,  next  to  Australia,  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  has  a  length  of  one  thousand,  Ave  hun- 
dred miles  east  and  west,  and  is  thirty  to  four 
hundred  miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  from  two  hundred  thousand  to  three 
hundred  thousand  square  miles.  Little,  however. 
is  known  of  its  interior.  Tlie  population  consists 
of  tribes  with  cannibalistic  tendencies.  This  last 
peculiarity  characterized  the  savages  in  the  en^ 
tire  group  at  one  time,  as  indeed  it  does  all 
savages  at  a  certain  period  of  evolution.  The 
primitive  savages  of  the  Fiji  Islands  are,  in  somo 
respects,  the  most  interesting  of  the  group. 
About  eighty  of  these  islands,  out  nf  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  have  been  found  to  be  inhab- 
ited. Inter-comrauuication  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.  But  the  natives  are  as  much 
at  home  in  the  water  as  on  the  land.  They  are, 
one  and  all,  pronounced  cannibals,  and,  despite 
the  efforts  of  mis.sionaries  and  others,  cling  with 
more  or  less  tenacity  to  their  old  habits  and  appe- 
tites. Following  the  pnictices  of  the  savages  of 
whom  we  have  account  in  Exstern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia  in  early  days,  widows  are  put  to 
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deatli  on  tlie  demise  of  tbeir  Imsbaiids,  and  serv- 
ants killed  when  their  master  dies.  Tliese  prac- 
tices tend  to  make  the  wives  careful  of  their 
husbands  and  the  servants  regardful  of  their 
masters.  The  Fijis  are  said  to  be  sensitive,  proud, 
cleanly,  hospitable  and  polite.  These  charm- 
ing qualities  are,  however,  only  relative  char- 
acteristics of  the  savage  who  breakfasts  on  his 
guest  aud  dines  off  his  enemy. 


I 


PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  CEYLON. 

Black  people  are  the  natives  of  Ceylon.  To  j 
these  add  other  and  still  blacker  people  from  ] 
the  Indian  Peninsula,  who  have  gone  to  Ceylon  i 
to  find  work  in  the  tea  tields,  and  you  have  a  A 


picture  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.     The  ' 
governing  class  are  Englishmen,  theii-s  the  capi- 
tal.    It  is    an  exceedingly   interesting  country 
and  takes  on  many  of  the  picturesque  features  of  j 
India,  by  whom  it  was  conquered  fourteen  han- 
dred   years   iigo.      About  that  time  an    Indian  , 
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prince  crossed  over  from  the  mainlaml,  anil  tlie 
conquest  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  Ceylon  I 
followed.    It  was  colonized  by  tlie  Portugese  in  * 
the   sixteenth    century.       They  were   afterward 
driven  outi  by  the  Dutch.     The  island  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  British.     Uoro  again  we  come  j 
across    the   elepliant  and    the    humpback  ox   of  ' 
India.     These  two  primitive   carriers  in  them-  | 
selves  make  the  picture  attractive.     The  ele-  i 


phant  is  found  in  his  native  state  in  the  almost 
impassable  jungles  of  the  interior.  The  great 
herds  that  at  one  time  roamed  through  this  dis- 
trict have  been  greatly  diminished  by  hunters. 
The  elephant  is  royal  game,  and  the  public  only  ■ 
regrets  that  the  animal's  intelligence  is  not  suffi-  ^ 
cient  to  enable  it  to  extermiyate  those  who  assail 
it  for  sport  merely.  The  pleasure  of  the  sports- 
man in  pursuing  his  quarry  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  delight  we  should  feel  iu  seeing  the  qnaiTy 
pursue  the  huuter. 
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An  interesting  feature  of  Ceylon  is  its  quaint 
methods  of  water   tninsportation.    The    island 
inhabitants  of  the  southeastern  seas,  includia^ 
those  who  inhabit  the  Malay  Peninsula,  havel 
their  own  fashions  in  water  craft.     These  fash- 
ions, while  interesting,  would  not  prove  adequa' 
in  the  case  of  people  whose  commercial  interest 
were  great,   or  who  were  travelers.     They  ; 
ample,  however,  to  meet  the  simple  wants  of  thO^ 
South  Sea  Islanders. 


Ceylon  is  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  uh 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  India.  It  is  two  hundred  and  seventy -oilj 
miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  otri 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles.  Its  area  : 
almut  twenty-four  thonsaud  square  miles, 
its  population  between  three  and  four  millioiv 
The  active  construction  of  railways  is  eno 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

In    no  country  in    the  world,    not  excepting  ^ 
Africa,  are  methods  of  carriage  more  primitive 
than  in  this  far  off  country  in  the  southeiisteru 
seas.    There  are  no  highways^njnly  rude  paths. 


Upon  these  the  burdens  of  carriage  are  borne  c 
the  shoulders  of  stalwart  natives.    Vehicles  can' 
not  be  used  except  in  local  instances.    Rude  pal- 
anquins with  canvas  seats  attached  to  poles  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  attending  negroes  j 
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the  highest  type  of  trausportation  the  country  1 
affords.  Madagiiscar  has  beeu  knowii  for  a  thou- 
saud  years  or  more,  but  is  still  uncivilized,  still 
undeveloped — much  of  it  still  unexplored.  The 
aboriginal  iuhabitants  are  negroes.  The  island 
of  Madagascar  is  situated  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean, 
some  two  hundred  miles  east  of  the  mainland  of 
Africa.  It  has  an  estimated  area  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  three  and  a  liiilf  millions.  The 
numerous  rivers  on  the  island  afford  only  meager 
facilities  for  internal  uavigation.  They  spread 
into  lakes  in  the  low  regions  and  are  slow,  shal- 
low and  feeble  when  they  reach  the  seashore. 
MadagiLScar  is  noted  for  its  iudia  rubber  and 
other  valuable  forest  trees.  The  French  claim  a 
protectorate  over  the  island. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARUIAOE  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 


Central  Asia  Ims  been  tlie  center  of  romantic  J 
interest    iii  all    ages.     From   this    neighborhood  | 
the  Huns,  marshalled  by  the  groat  Tartar  leader,  ' 
Attila,  made  their  memorable  raid  into  eastern 
Europe  in  A.  D.  451.     It  was  at  one  time  thought 
to  be  till!  birth-plat'43  of  the  Aryan  race.     It  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  , 
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Central  Asia  or  Turkestan  {as  it  is  often  calledn 
lies  amidst  gigantic  mountain   ranges  withouM 
pamllel  in  the  world.    A  portion  of  it  occupia 
au  elevation  so  high  and  cold,  and  withal  so  6 
as  to  be  uninhabitable.    The  plateau  of  Pamifl 
has  a  mean  elevation  of  sixteen  thousand  : 
that  of  Tliiliet  fifteen  thousand  feet.    Turkestan  J 
is  aptly  termed  the  backbone  of  Asia  and  thft, 
roof  of  the  world.     Its  eastern  and  western  sidcN 
are  bordered  by  vast  steppes,  and  these  in  tun 
by  deserts   still    more   vast.     Its  population 
widely  .scattered  and  miule  up  partly  of  nomai 
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people,  who  take  their  flocks  to  the  mountain 
valleys  in  summer  and  return  with  them  to  the 
villages  in  the  foothills  in  winter.  Methods  of 
carriage  in  this  inhospitable  region  are  simple 
and  primitive.  Here  the  camel  of  the  highlands 
differs  from  his  fellows  of  the  plains  to  the  weafeT 


by  taking  ou  a  heavy  coat  of  wool  as  a  protection 
against  the  high  winds  and  extreme  cold.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  country  horses  are  large  and 
highly  bred;  in  the  eastern  section  tliey  are 
diminutive.  The  mule  is  much  used  in  the  lower 
country.  There  are  no  railroads  in  Central  Asia 
if  we  except  the  Russian  line  that  penetrates  the 
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Caucasus.  The  area  of  Ceutral  Asia  can  not  be 
defined  within  particular  metes  and  bounds  as 
England  or  France  can.  Generally  speaking  it 
is  the  vast  and  little  known  district  lying  south 
of  Siberia,  east  of  thq  Caspian  Sea  and  north  of 
Peraia  and  Afghanistan,  and  embracing  a  portion 
of  the  western  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It 
comprises  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  millions  of 
square  miles,  witlt  an  estimated  population  of 
about  nine  and  a  half  millions. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRTAflE  IN  ISLANDS- 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wo  naturally  expect  to  fiud  water  craft  pn 
dominating  in  island  life.  lu  the  main  the  boat^ 
wliich  belonfi  to  the   islands  of  the   north  j 

modern,  if  we  except  the  prim^ 
itive  dug-out  of  which  seven 
illustrations  have  already  beenj 
given.  Insnmecasesthemeth-g 
oda  of  land  carriage  are  unique^ 
Thus,  in  Madeira,  passengeH 
and  freight  are  earned  oi£ 
sledges  drawn  by  oxen,  al- 
though the  islanders  never 
saw  a  siiowfiake.  Palanquins 
are  also  used  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers. Ill  Jamaica  every- 
thing, practically,  is  carried 
on  the  heads  of  men  and 
women.  There  are  several 
great  islands  that  deserve  to 
he  classed  as  continents. 
Many  islands  are  embraced  in 
Q^  the  adjacent  continent;  this  is 
so  of  Japan.  Many  stand  out 
distinct.  Others  are  grouped. 
The  principal  groups  of  the  Atlantic,  not  to  men- 
tion the  Britisii  Isles,  which  form  part  of  Europe^J 
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are  the  islands  of  tlie  Greater  Antilles,  or  West 
Indies,  embracing,  among  otiiers,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
Hayti,  and  Poi-to  Rico;  the  Bahamas,  embracing 
iiboat  seven  hundred  islands,  and,  finally,  Iceland 
and  Newfoundland.  The  groups  of  the  Pacilic 
are  the  Kuril  Islands,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Japanese 
Empire;  the  Aleutians,  off 
the  extreme  southwestern 
coast  of  Alaska;  Queen  Char- 
lotte's, which  forms  a  portion 
of  British  Columbia;  the  Ha- 
waiian, or  Sandwich  Islands, 
in  the  line  of  commerce  lje- 
tween  California  and  China; 
eight  groups  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  as  follows:  The  Caro- 
linas,  comprising  a  great  ar- 
chipelago; the  Ladrones;  the 
New  Hebrides;  the  Fiji  Isl- 
ands; the  Friendly  Islands; 
the  Society  Islands;  the 
Marquesas  Islands;  the  New 
Zealand  Islands,  and,  Anally, 
the  separate  islands  of  New 
Guinea  (Papua)  and  Austra- 
lia, in  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Among  the  not«d  groups  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are 
the  East  Indies,  embracing  Borneo.  Sumatra, 
Java,  Celebes,  Luzon,  and  many  other  islands  off 
the  southeast  coiLst  of  Asia;  the  Laccadive  and 
Maldive  group  of  coral    islands;   the    Andaman 
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group  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  the  Niuobar  Islands 
lying  farther  soiitli.  The  hirge  single  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  are  Madagascar,  Mauritius, 
Bourbon,  Socotra  and  Ceylon.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  are  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardi- 
nia, now  included  in  the  Italian  kingdom;  Cyprus 
and  Malta,  belonging  to  Great  Britain;  Rhodes 
and  Crete,  owned  by  the  Ottoman  Empire;  Cor- 
sica, belonging  to  France;  the  Ionian  group  off 
the  coast  of  Greece  and  owned  by  that  country, 
and,  finally,  the  Balearic  Isles,  under  Spajiish 
rule. 
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Ill  Nen  CKKtle,  JamiUei.  The  clly  1h  Nlluntol  on  n  ridge  of  luounUlDii  flvi 
lOiiBuriil  feeluliuve  Btn  li'VfL.  TLio  ciittiL-r^.  1[  will  bu  (luilcixl,  real  Uie  Itiintun 
I  tbclr  hEHdn.    Tliia  Is  Ibe  {iivorlle  luothwl  of  eartylas  u  tiiinlcn  lu  Jamalck. 
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Jn  Bavuia,  Cute. 


A  fiTortu  vehicle  lu  Madeira    Tbe  ninuera  are  aboa  with  Iron,  to  w 
ftn  Btlenilanc  applies  a  ^rnaaed  rag  from  Hme  to  Ilme.    The  roads  ar«  pi 
irllh  iinBlI  ilouei,  and  have  become  wi  imooth  irllb  time  and  use  tlut  (fc 
render  tousling  powiiblo  on  tbe  hllUlden,    CarrUge*  uid  ilmllax 
not  ii3o<l  on  tho  Ixlaiiil,  flsda  Uklng  Iheic  pUcea. 
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IC?lDiiitk'  Fii'Mle  lioise  for  liulloii. 
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A  Polytieaiau  cnft 


PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA. 

For  four  hundred  years  emigrants  have  pushed 
westward  from  the  Atlantic,  seeking  homes  in 
the  New  World  of  North 
America.  The  picturesque 
wagon  train,  drawn  by  oxen, 
carrying  the  hardy  explorer 
and  his  family,  are  no  longer 
to  be  seen;  or,  at  best,  but  , 
seldom.  The  land  has  been 
spied  out  to  its  utmost  limit, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to 
reach  the  interior,  other  and 
cheaper  means  of  travel  than 
the  ox  train  are  present. 
Every  means  of  primitive 
carnage  is  still  more  or  less 
practiced  in  North  America. 
In  the  far  north,  tlie  reindeer 
and  dog  are  factors;  while  in 
the  mountains  of  the  west 
the  rude  contrivances  of  the 
Indian  are  still  to  be  met 
■with.  The  horae,  ox  and 
mule  are  actively  employed  in  connection  with 
both  local  and  through  carriage.    The  ox  is  used 
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in  the  soutli  aud  far  west  more  than  elsewhere. 
It  answers  the  puriiose,  and  is  cheaper  aud  more 
easily    maintained    than    the    horse.     Moreover, 
when  no  longer  useful,  it  may  be  fattened  and 
killed.     Where  the  ox  is  not  used  in  the  sonth, 
the  mule  stands  in  high  favor.     The  camel  prom- 
ises to  be  a  factor  in  some  parts  of  the  United  , 
States  in  the  near  future.     It   has   been   found 
especially  adapted  to  the  hot  climate  and  deserts  ' 
of  Arizona.     Nothing  could  be  more   primitive  i 
than  many  of  the  vehicles  used  in  the  interior  of  ' 
North  America,  away  from  the  great  cities.    Aa 
a  rule,  new  countries  have  little  of  interest  about  \ 
them  except  their  natural  scenery.     But  in  North 
America  the  aborigines  are  objects  of  especial 
interest.     Of    noble    bearing,   virile,   courageous 
and    cruel,   they   will    forever    stand    for    ideal 
savages.    Those  who  have  succeeded  them  lack  I 
in  picturesqueness,  and  their  methods  of  carriage 
are  new  and  commonplace.    An  old   medieval  \ 
Cart   excites    interest;    but    a    modern    wagon,  J 
freshly  painted,  with  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer blazoned  on  its  side,  has  nothing  quaint  or  ] 
interesting  to  recommend  it.    While  the  great  i 
continent  of  North  America  affords  a  wide  range  | 
of  carriage,  the  forms  now  in  general  use  are  so  J 
familiar  that  it  would  be  tiresome  to  reproduce'! 
them  here.    They  are  therefore  omitted,  exceptn 
in  so  far  as  they  are  old  and  unique.    The  accom*  1 
panying    pictures,   in   the   main,  emphasize  the  j 
life  of  the  Indian  aud  the  period  that  attends  J 
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the  openmt^  up   of   a  new  country  to  civilizing 
iiifluences. 

Methods  of  carriage  among  the  savage  Indians 
of  America  are  exceedingly  crude.  The  basket 
is  a  favorite  medium  and  many  different  forms 
are  used.  Each  trilte  has  a  basket  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  some  instances  these  are  .strapped  on 
tlie  back,  in  others 
carried  npon  the 
head.  They  are 
made  by  the  wo- 
men of  the  tribe 
ont  of  such  ma- 
terials as  are  most 
convenient  for  the 
purpose:  the  most 
common  are  wil- 
low, bi  rch  and 
other  tongb  bark, 
grass,  rushes,  etc. 
The  basket  is  a 
favorite  means  of 
carriage  with  sav- 
age ])eople  and  has 
l>eon  in  all  ages, 
but  not  probably 
•in  any  instance  to 
the  extent  which  it  has  been  favored  by  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  Methods  of  carriage 
in  Canada,  bordering  the  United  States  on  the 
north,  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
United  States. 
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North  America  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  on  the  west 
and  southwest  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  area 
covers  nearly  eight  mill,  m  square  miles,  and  its 
population  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  eighty- 
eight  millions.  Tlie  area  of  the  United  States 
is  three  million  six  hundred  and  two  thousand 
square  miles,  its  population  over  sixty-three 
miilions.  The  area  of  Canada  is  three  and  one- 
half  million  square  miles,  its  population  five 
millions. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  MEXICO  AND 
CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

No  country  in  the 
world  affords  the 
lover  of  the  pictur- 
esque a  more  inter- 
esting field  than  Mex- 
ico, Its  ways  are 
ideal  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  traveler. 
Railroads  are  doing 
much  to  obliterate 
this,  but  off  from 
these  tlioroughfares 
the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple are  those  of  old 
Spain  and  Portugal 
mingled  with  Aztec 
peculiarities  and 
memories.  A  con-  i 
siderable  part  of  the  i 
population  of  MexicQ'l 
IS  in.ule  up  of  pun 
Indians,  descendant! 
of  the  mysteriouflp 
races  which  held  swaV 
there  in  prehistoriqj 
times.      Methods 
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carriage  in  Mexico  differ  radically  from  those 
of  her  northern  neighbors.  They  are  partly 
modeled  after  those  in  vogue  when  the  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  Cortez,  partly  after 
those  of  Spain.  The  traveler  is  continually 
reminded  of  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the 
latter  country.  Mexican  men  and  women  are 
natural  burden  bearers,  the  most  sturdy  and 
dexterous  in  the  world.  Tlieirs  is  the  acquired 
skill  of  many  centuries,  for  before  Cortez  the 
natives  had  never  seen  an  animal  carry  a  burden. 
They  had  been  inthe  habitof  availing  themselves 
of  water  car-  ^^^^  riage  so  far  as 
possible,  but  ou  'i^S^^a  '^'"^  ^'^^  whole 
l)urden  fell  on  III^BBBB,  ^^^  ^^^  wom- 
en, and  as  the  JtJ^^^^B&  population  was 
dense  and  civil-  ^K^X^^BHk  iz&tioD  far  ad- 
vanced, the  la-  ^l'  ''t^^B^' bor  was  a  great 
one.  The  vehi-  "M  '  J*"  cles  of  Mexico 
are.in  the  main,    7    .>^  similar  to  those 

ofSpain.   Inthe     ^flB  United  States 

wagons  with  t^jfi^^f*^  four  wheels  are 
the  rule;   in  Mexico  such  ve- 

hicles are  almost  unknown,  carts  being  used. 
The  Mexicans  are  fond  of  horses  and  noted  for 
their  fine  horsemanship.  They  have  ail  the  love 
of  the  Spaniard  for  finery  in  connection  with  the 
trappings  of  their  steeds.  Diminutive  burros, 
fasses)  with  big  heads,  stout  legs  and  com- 
pact bodies,  outnumber  many  times  all  other 
kinds  of  Mexican  carriers.  The  trains  of  these 
little  animals  that  are  to   be    met  with  every- 
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wliere  continually  reuiiud  the  traveler  of  Pales- 
tine and  Ef^ypt.  Indeed  there  is  much  besides 
to  suggest  the  latter  country.  The  donkey  trains 
and  picturesque  Mexicans  with  their  many-col- 
ored serapes  and  solemn  oriental  mannera  romiud 
one  more  of  the  east  than  of  the  west. 

Primitive  carriage  in  Central  America  is  not  so 
full  as  in  Mexico.  The  methods  are  largely  those 
of  new  countries  fashioned  after  modern  forms. 
The  community  is  not  lacking  in  thrift  and  in- 
genuity, but  it  has  not  tlio  picturesqueness  of 
Mexico.  Few  countries  have.  Mexico,  formerly 
called  New  Spain,  lies  in  the  southern  part  of 


North  America, 
great  ridge  be- 
lt has  an  area  of 
dred  and  forty-ono 
miles,  and  a  popu- 
borhood  of  eleven 
America  is  an  ir- 
lying  between 
America,  bounded 


The  country  is  ; 
tween  two  oceans, 
abdut  seven  hun- 
thousaud  square 
lation  in  the  neigh- 
millions.  Central 
regular  country 
Mexico  and  South 
on  the  east  l>y  the 


Carril>ean  Sea  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Its  area  is  about  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three thou.-iand  eight  liundred  square  miles, 
and  its  population  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  two 
tttilHons  seven  hundred  thousand.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous region  containing  many  high  plateaus 
and  volcanoes.  The  country  is  subject  to  earth- 
quakes. The  colony  of  Balize  is  governed  by  tlie 
iritish.  Central  America  is  republican.  The 
les  of  the  countries  of  whicli  it  is  constituted 
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and  their  estimated  area  and  population  are  as 
follows:  Balize,  seveu  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  square  miles,  population  thirty-one 
tliousand,  five  hundred;  Costji  Kica,  twenty-one 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  square 
miles,  population  two  hundred  and  tliirty-eight 
thousand,  eight  hundred;  Guatemala,  forty  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  square 
miles,  population  one  million,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-tive  thousand ;  Honduras,  forty -seven 
thousand  and  ninety  square  miles,  population 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand;  Nicaragua, 
forty-nine  thousand,  five  hundred  square  miles, 
population  two  hundred  and  eighty-tliiee  thou- 
sand; San  Salvador,  seven  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  square  miles,  population  four 
hundred  and  tliirty-five  thousand. 

Mexico,  for  so  many  centuries  downtrodden 
and  misgoverned,  owes  its  recuperation,  present 
stability,  growing  trade  and  bright  outlook  to  the 
firmness  and  wise  political  action  of  its  great 
President,  Porfirio  Diaz. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


i 


While  North  America  did  not  contain  a  singlef 
primitive  beast  of  burden  when  the  continendtl 
was  discovered  four  hundred  veal's  ago,  South 
America  possessed  the  llama,  which  the  natives 
used  for  purposes  of  carriage,  and  still  use.  In 
some  respects  it  resenil)les  the  camel,  but  is 
diminutive  and  a  poor  substitute  for  either  the 
camel,  ox  or  horse.  The  iiccompanying  illustra- 
tions of  carriage  in  South  America  are  interesting 
and  varied, con.'^idering  the  newnessof  Gverythiiifj. 
One  can  not 
hut  be  im- 
pres.sed  with'! 
the  vastneaa  of* 
the  country 
and  the  devices  that  have  been  brought  into  play 
for  cheapening  and  expediting  primitive  methmls 
of  carriage.  Railroads  are  everywhere  encour- 
aged. The  two  wheeled  cait,  so  seldom  seen  in 
the  far  north,  is  here  a  favorite  vehicle,  not  only 
in  the  cities  but  on  the  vast  pampas  of  the 
interior.  In  Brazil,  which  lias  a  large  negro 
population,  many  of  the  simple  devices  of  equa- 
torial Africa  are  noticed.  The  methods  of  i 
riage  of  the  Peruvians  are,  on  the  whole, 
most  attractive  of  any.     They  resemble  those  v 


anu  varied,  con.'^iuenng  tne  newness  or  everytning. 
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Mexico  somewhat,  and  are  more  or  less  per* 
meated  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  civilization 
of  the  Incas.  They  suggest  the  connection, 
impossible  to  define,  between  the  civilization  of 
a  remote  past  and  the  present.     In  this  far-off 


country  we  are  surprised  to  tiiid  vessels  and 
made  of  inflated  skins,  the  same  in  idea  as  th( 
used  by  the  people  of  Central  Asia  three  thousam 
years  before  our  era.     Is  the  coincidence  a  chance 
one;  if  not,  whence  the  avenue  of  connection? 
In  South  America,  as  in  other  countries,  every 
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device  that  can  he  made  serviceable  to  facilitat* 
and  cheapen  carnage  is  brought  into  play, 
the  vast  iinsettletl  portions  of  the  conntry,  as  i 
North  America,  tlie  bullock  stands  as  the  chi^ 
of  carriers.  Docile,  he  is  easily  kept,  and  ' 
no  lonj^'er  useful  will  furnish  bis  owner  food. 
This  happy  conjunc- 
tion has  made  him  a 
favorite  in  every  age, 
and  will  so  long  as 
m an  possesses  a 
stomach  and  Uas  need 
of  beasts  of  hnrden. 
South  America  is  a 
tireat  triangular  pen- 
insula connected  with 
North  America  on  the 
northwest  l)y  the 
Istlnnns  of  Panama. 
It  is  bounded  ou  the  i 
r  nortli  hy  the  CarrSfiJ 
in  Sea,  on  the  « 
by  the  Atlanti<j 
Ocean,  on  the  west  I 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by 
Antarctic  Ocean.  It  is  about  four  thousani 
eight  hundred  miles  in  e.\t*^nt  fiom  noi-th 
Honth,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  thn 
thousand  two  bundrt>d  miles.  Its  estimate 
area  is  six  millions  eight  biindrpd  thoufti 
apiare  mile.s,  and  its  iiopulatioii  nbont  thir) 
five    millions.      Within    its    binnuljii'ies    lies 
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Amazon,  the  largest  river  iu  the  world,  four 
thousaud  miles  long.  British  Guiana.  Dutch 
Guiana  aud  French  Guiana  are  governed  respec- 
tively hy  the  British,  Dutch  and  French.  All 
the  rest  of  the  countries  of  South  America  are 
republics.  The  names  of  the  various  countries 
with  tlieir  estimated  area  and  population  aro  as 
follows:  Argentine  Kepublic,  one  million  one 
hundred  aud  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles, 
population,  four  million  fifty  thousand;  Bolivia, 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  five 
hundred  aud  Hfty-four  sijuare  miles,  population, 
two  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand; 
Brazil,  three  millions  two  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  square 
miles,  population,  fourteen  millions;  Chil'e,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  square  miles,  population,  two  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand;  Ci)luinl>ia,  five  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  two  hundred  aud  thirty- 
eight  square  miles,  population,  tliree  nullions 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eiglit  thousand;  Ecua- 
dor, one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty  square  miles,  population,  one 
million  one  hundred  thousand;  Quiaiia,  Bi'itish, 
eighty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  square  miles,  population,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  nine  hundred :  G  uiana, 
Dutch,  forty  thousand  square  miles,  poimlation, 
sixty-nine  thousand  three  hundred;  Guiana, 
French,  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  square  miles,  population,  twenty-five 
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thousand;  Paraguay,  ninety -eight  thousand  square  I 
miles,  populatiou,  one  million,  four  hundred 
thousand;  Peru,  four  hundred  and  eighty  th.^a- 
sand  square  miles,  population,  two  millions,  seven 
hundred  thousand;  Uruguay,  seventy-one  fchou- 
saud,  seven  hundred  and  forty  square  miles,  popu- 
lation, five  hundred  and  ninety-tive  thousand; 
Venezuela,  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  ninety-tive  square  miles,  popula- 
tion, two  millions,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 


It  linldlliBt  tlie  Llama  was  ibu  only  ai]iiu>u  un  ili 
Ibd  lime  Of  IM  dluover]',  tbal  cuuld  be  nillliitd  sau 
of  8oulti  Amoricn  tbiiK  unedll.     Itln  nolonly  aTklU 
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Nail  horw.    Vast  imuiberaof  liorws,  K|,n.ii«  (turn  Llii^  urtglniil  Kurop 
i,  Tutua  In  u  wild  Blsle  over  Ibe  ciLeiii'lvL'  |>li>llii!  uC  liuulliuni  Btull, 
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Thla  illUBlratiw  a  peculJHr  nrrHnKemenL  or  panler.  iiKd  In  InDiporUnit 
(ueiigani  and  frclgtit  In  Clillo.  Tbe  good&  Htv  aiuwetl  uwHy  In  llie  ample 
uuperail  ibB  lidea,  wblle  tlie  fiiuteaget  alu  between  Uicm  on  Ibe  taokof 
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, jTtlsbl  iaRm«d«of  logs  on  whlehftreBaed  long  roam  wltb 

triangular  mUi,  In  tbew  veawlithe  natlvMot  naitbem  l^razlt  salt  thraugb 
tbe  luTf,  balanclQf!  the  boat  with  eUU,  hanging  on  to  tti«  rr'pee  and  leaning 
oTer  00  the  windward  side. 


I 


Italy  was  at  one  time  synonj'mous  with  Rome 
and  shared  with  it  the  reputation  Roman  soldiers 
iitid  citizens  had  acquired  for  aggressiveness  and 
brutality.     This  was  many  centuries  ago.     We 


know  the  Italians  and  Romans  of  the 
time  to  lie  the  most  amiable  and  lovable  of  man- 
kind, mnch  given  to  the  soft  pleasures  of  life  and 
not  at  all  actuated  hy  a  desire  to  tyrannize  over 
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the  world,  or  influence  it  unduly.  No  country  i 
Europe,  it  is  probiible,  save  Spain,  affords  th 
traveler  greater  contrasts  or  more  pleasurable 
sensations  than  Italy.  The  niiKl  niannere  of  its 
people  go  hand  in  hand  with  its  climate.  No 
harsh  contrasts  disturb  the  sensitive  observer, 
and  the  people  have  lived  under  too  many  forms'^ 
of  government  to  allow  mere  matters  of  misgov- 
ernmeut  to  disturb  their  serenity  or  lighten  the 
laughter  with 
which  they  wel- 
come tlio  fast  re- 
curring liolidays. 
Wiile  contrasts 
in  methods  of 
carriage  present 
themselves  in 
Italy  as  else- 
where. Beside 
her  well  man- 
aged railroads 
the  peasant 
trudges  content- 
edly with  his 
I  burden,  an  un- 
complaining 
competitor.  Forms  of  primitive  carriage  are  not  I 
plentiful.  Tlie  gondola  of  Venice,  tlie  great  bul* 
lock  cart  of  Sicily  and  the  huge  vehicle  of  Romoij 
while  interesting,  are  not  new.  The  curiou 
must  look  elsewhere  for  primitive  forms. 
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Italy  is  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula  lying  in 
the  southern  part  of  Europe,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  continent  by  the  Alps.  It  borders  on 
the 'Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas,  and 
is  traversed  throughout  its  length  by  the  Appen- 
nines  mountains.  Its  area  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  square  miles  and  its  popu- 
lation in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  millions. 
Sicily  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
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PRIMITIVE  CAHRIAOE   IN  AUSTRIA- 
HUNUAKY. 


lu  countries  where  a  high  civilization  exists,  ' 
as  ill  Austria-Hungary,  primitive  forms  of  car-  . 
riage  due  to  the  earlier  cunceptions  and  needs  of  \ 
men    are  only  to  be  met  with  in  unfrequented 
sputs  where  the  sunlight  of  prosperity  does  not  1 
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shine,  or  shines  but  faint*  \ 
ly.    Only  research  will 
bring  to  light  these  long- 
forgotten  methods.    They 
are  always  interesting 
when   found,  because   of  1 
their  quaintiiet^s  and  the  1 
angularity  of  thought  and 
condition  they  suggest. 
Frequently,  however,  they 
are  rather  odd  than  prim- 
itive.     Carriage   is   very  I 
much  the  same  in  Aua- ' 
tria-Huiigary  and  in  Ger- 
many.     No  form  is  too 
rude  ortoo  simple,  if  it  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  sav- 
'  ing.     Even  the  pig  is,  on 
occasion,  made  to  do  duty. 
The  dog  is  also  a  factor, 
and   with   bis   master  or 
mistress  helps  to  draw  the 
products  of  the  country  to  J 
market.  The  ox,mule  an^J 
horse,  the  great  primitivft 
agents  of  civilii 
tiou  in  all  ages,  i 
duty  here,  as  elfi 
where,  under  " 
circumstance 
Many  of  the  fon 

trayed,  wliiln  primitive,  are  also  stable. 
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The  Austro- Hungarian  empire  is  in  Centi"al 
Europe,  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  Its  population 
is  about  forty-two  millions.  It  abounds  in  pic- 
ture-sque  scenery  and  contains  numerous  large 
rivers,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Dan- 
ube. On  account  of  its  inland  position  aad 
limited  sea  coast,  the  empire  is  not  favorably 
situated  for  commerce.  This  obstacle  is  being 
rapidly  overcome,  however,  by  the  general  intro- 
duction of  railways. 


ISLES. 

The  same  evolution  in  carnage  has  occurred  in  ■ 
the  British  Isles  as  elsowhere,  but  evidences  of] 
the  fact  are  not  so  plentiful.    Old  methods  have 
given  place  to  ttioM  that  are  new.     A  country  bo 
rich,  progressive  and  enterprising  turns  instinct- 
ively to  appliances  of  the  highest  utility.    While 


it  may  treasure  things  that  are  old  because  of  I 
associations  or  esthetic  tastes,  it  has  in  matters  ' 
connected  with  the  hnmdrum  affairs  of  life  net 
sentiment.     Utility  governs  in  everything.     The 
thrift  and  practical  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles,  in  the  long  ages  of  comparative 
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peace  that  have   hiesssed  tliem,  have  had 
headway.     In  matters  of  can-iage  the  comp; 
tive  level  of  tlie  country  renders  the  general  US0  J 
of  vehicles  practicable  so  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
pack-horse  is  hardly  known  at  the  present  dayJ 
though  they  were  common  enough  in  the  midc" 
ages.    Because  of  this  we  must  not  look  to  t 
British  Isles  for  anything  quaint  in  the  way  c 
transpoi-tation.    One  little  city  in  Mexico 
furnish  the  curious  street  observer  with   mon 
picturesque  specimens  of  carnage  tlian  Loudo: 
The  vehidesof  Great  Britain  and  the  draft  horf 
partake   of  ^        the  stun 

lumbering,    ^m^ff\^§\f       nuimmi 
shorthorn     ^*#j|gtju^5*aai|4^|*^    ox,»opopu--| 
lar  in  Eng-  ~^^^  land,  enjoys'.l 

no  such  popularity  elsewhere;  other  people  want  J 
something  more  sprightly,  something  that  ca 
get  along  faster  and  that  does  not  consume  i 
much.    But  this  animal  just  suits  an  English-^ 
man.    In  everything  pertaining  to  ti-anspori 
tion  the  British  are  ahead  of  their  neighljora  ( 
the  continent.     Their  roads  are  better  and  I 
are  more  of  them.    Their  veliicles  are  also 
ter,  as  are  their  horses,   mihvays  and  facilitiai 
generally.    They  were  bettor  two  hundred  yei 
ago.     The    pn»sperity  of  the    British  Isles 
along  common-sense  lines    and  is    based  on 
regard  for  material  tlling^<,  the  only  real  fonndl 
tion    for  pnisperity.     The    United    King( 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  forms  an  archipelago 
of  islands  and  rocks  separated  from  the  western 
shores  of  Central  Europe  by  the  North  Sea,  the 
Strait  of  Dover  and  the  English  Channel.  The 
area  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  -  one  thousand  square  miles, 
and  the  populatiou  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty 
millions. 


The  Hritish  Empire  is  the  greatest  in  the  world 
and  the  most  splendid  ever  known  to  man.  It 
extends  into  every  zone  and  climate,  and  includes 
one-sixth  of  the  land  of  the  globe.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  jujople,  past  or  present,  the 
equals  of  the  Knglisti  in  the  art  of  governing;  in 
knowledge  of  good  government,  in  enforcement 
of  necessary  checks  and  safeguards,  or  possessing 
their  power  of  self-restraint,  without  which  good 
governmeut  is  impossible.     The  Victorian  Kn 


V 
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H       the  greatest,  thim   far,  in  the  history  of   mao.  ^H 
H       Great  Britain  has  shared  in  an  especial  degree  in  "^H 
H       tlie  prosperity  that  has  attended  it.    How  far  the  '^H 
H       benefits  mankind  have  received  have  been  due  to  ^H 
H       the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  Queen  Victoria,  we  can  ^H 
H       not  tell,  but  thatthey  have  been  great,  uo  one  will          1 
V       question,  any  more  than  they  will  the  fact  that          1 
H       her  gracious  personality  will  favorably  influence    ^J 
H       the  destinies  of  the  world  for  ages  io  come.            ^H 

1 

innu,  til(lil)-  ImBclaailTe  aiiil  |nollQkl.    Tba  moat  RteiUlR 

twwu  lliH  ltl-litij»ii  ■nd  Ma  Engliuli  brother.    Tbi«  dlnliDtt—.—  ^^^^^ 

J 

^^B    kaaeilMMlfi 

^^H    a1ihll,torwl 

nnlh*  Mf1.»l  llm«>     <:llniiibi*i>dron.1  h.re  ho<l  RHUb  M  S^^H 
g  <ll<Ui)guwli<!il  tioullioutber.    Tber  both  Ixmhud*  AMtrioaM ^^^H 

of  ADWCIWM.                                                                                                                             ^^H 

cenlnri'  coarhea  iniiie  Into  Renenl  UH 
■mouRibeuulillUraiidKCnlo'orLotirlon. 
DiDi^b  U)  the  illggiiat.  11  U  anlil,  of  Itaa 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIA(iE  IN  RUSSIA  AND  * 
SIHKRIA. 


Ill  all  higlilv  civilized  countries  under  stable 
and  well  admiiiistflred  governments  like  that  of 
Russia,  primitive  forms  of  carrisige  are  not  gen- 
erally found  except  in 
tlie  nooka  and  comers 
of  the  country,  so  to 
speak.  Russia,  however, 
covers  so  vast  a  terri- 
tory, nincli  of  which  has 
only  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  civilizing  i 
finenccs.that  hermel 
o<l.s  of  carriage  embn 
an  unusual  variety; 
forma.  Every  coanta 
however,  luis  some  ] 
dominating  idea, 
is  so  of  Russia. 
the  .-fledge.  The 
winters  and  superabtt 
dance  of  snow  i 
this  a  means  of  carriage  par  excellence, 
great  rivora  of  Russia  have,  however,  always  fc 
favorite  avenues  of  communication  and  t« 
While    railroads    are    actively  enconra^d, 
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extent  of  the  country  and  its  comparative  new- 
ness and  scant  population  prevent  their  general 
introduction.  This  necessitates  other  forms  of 
carriage,  and,  in  the  main,  primitive.  The  gov- 
ernment encourages,  and,  in  many  instances, 
maintains,  post  liorses  and  routes.  It  is  said 
there  are  over  one  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
post  roads  in 
Russia,  and  five 
thousand  sta- 
tions connected 
therewith,  main- 
tained by  the 
government.  In 
Siberia  and  the 
East  the  raising 
of  liorses,  cattle 
and  sheep  is  the 
principal  indus- 
try. Forms  of 
transportation 
conform,  goner- 
ally,  thereto.  Be- 
cause of  the  ex- 
treme cold  in 
Northern  Sibe- 
ria, dogs  and  reindeer  are  much  used.  Horses 
and  cattle  can  not  withstand  the  severe  climate. 
In  the  Caucasus  the  camel  is  the  favorite.  In 
Russia  proper  the  people  are  agriculturist-s,  and 
as  the  industry  i.s  oftentimes  barely  self-sustain- 
ing, forms  of  carriage  are  necessarily  the  most 

29     Vol.  II 
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ecotinmical  that  can  be  devised.  Bussia,  thej 
largest  state  in  the  world,  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  Dortherii  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  has 
an  area  of  nearly  eight  and  a  half  million  square 
miles,  and  a  popuhitiou  of  about  one  bnndred 
millions.  European  Russia  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Norway  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the 
east  by  Siberia  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  south 
by  Persia,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Ottoman 
P^nipire,  on  the  west  by  Austria,  Prussia,  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  Sweden.  Its  surface  is  a  vast 
plain,  enclosed  on  the  east,  south  and  a  portion 
of  the  west  by  mountain  chains.  Siberia  is 
included  in  Asiatic  Rusia  and  extends  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  on  the  west  to  the  Pacific  Oceau* 
on  the  east.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tiiej 
Arctic  Ocean  and  on  the  south  by  the  Chinei 
Empire  and  Turkestan.  In  the  western  portio 
of  Siberia  are  exten-sive  steppes  inhabited  by  t" 
Cossack  tribes,  while  in  the  north  is  a  vast  d 
region  peopled  by  tril>es  in  the  lowest  state  i 
barbarism. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  GERMANY. 


Primitive  carriage  rapidly  gives  pla.('e  to  forms 
less  iuterestiug  in  countries  so  miirli  the  center 
of  interest  and  animation  as  Geriiiiuiy  lias  been 
for  many  yeara  past  and  promises  to  be  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  thy  by-«ays  of  tlie  empire, 
liowever,  the  Genesis  uf  transportation  may  still 
be  studied.  Hero  we  find  tlio  cow  and  horse 
yoked  compla- 
cently together, 
or  in  their  place, 
perhaps,  the  stal- 
wart, honest- 
hearted  peasant 
woman  and  the  not 
less  stout  and  pa- 
tient ox  or  donkey,  "j 
Dogs  are  utilized 
where  the  roads  permit.  They  draw  the  carts, 
and  when  their  strength  fails  man  supplements 
it  with  his  own.  No  one  is  idle.  In  the  north 
in  winter  ice-craft,  in  a  measure,  take  the  place 
of  the  boats  used  in  summer.  On  the  Rhine  and 
other  waters  many  heavy,  slow-going  vessels, 
modeled  on  old  lines,  ply  back  and  forth.  Among 
the  hard-working  and  saving  people  nothing  is 
frittered  away,  and  the  forms  of  carriage  that 
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their  gains  render  possible,  or  ingenuity 
economical  habits  suggest,  are  employed.  Mere  ^ 
sentiment  is  not  allowed  to  interfere.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  situation  is  too  great;  the  struggle  ) 
for  life  too  severe. 
Germany  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north 
by  the  North  Sea, 
Denmark  and  the 
Baltic  Sea;  on  the 
east  by  Russia  and 
Austria;  on  the 
west  by  Frajice,  ^ 
Belgium  and  Hol- 
land; and  on  the  •*^- 
south  by  Austria  and  Switzerland.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  two  hundred  eight  and  a  half 
thousand  square  miles  and  a  population  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fifty  millions.  The  central  part 
of  Germany  is  a  region  of  plateaus;  in  the  south 
the  country  is  mountainous;  in  the  north  low. 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN  FRANCE. 


If  a  man  were  to  drop  from  the  clouds  upon 
French  soil  tlie  first  cart  he  saw  would  lead  him 
to  exclaim,  "I  am  in  Europe — probably  in  Fmnce!" 
Nations  have  a  distinct  personality,  not  clearly 
definable  always,  but  nevertheless  real,  just  as  ] 
men  have.     This  is  true  of  France.     Her  meth- 
ods are  original. 
Those  connected 
with   carriage    are 
especiallyso.  They 
are   in   everything 
effective.  Plain  and 
simple,  there  is  an 
air     of     elegance 
about  them;   a 
deference  to  men's 
taste     peculiarly 
French.     This   is 
notcon  fined  to  Par*' 
is  alone.    It  is  true 
of  all  France.    The 
peasant  farmer  and 
his  wife  decorate  their  steed,  so    far  as  thrf 
means  will  permit^  as   conscientiously  as  thejrl 
do  their  own   persons.    The  good   taste  of  the  f 
French  people  makes  everything  they  attempt  otM 
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a  decorative  nature  effective.  Devices  of  primi- 
tive carriage  are  not  plentiful  in  France.  Indeed, 
even  the  evidences  of  initiatory  processes  were 
long  ago  awailowed  up  iu  the  changes  and  wars 
that  have  occurred.  Make-shifts  are  not  lacking, 
but  they  are  not  primitive. 

French  men  and  women  are  great  burden 
bearers.  All  saving  men  and  women  are.  It  is 
probable  the  French  peasantry  are  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  the  world,  and  necessarily  so.  No 
saving  is  too  small.  On  such  accumulations  they  , 
build  up  great  fortunes,  and  the  nation  great' 
wealtli.  From  a  picturesque  point  of  view  we 
could  wish  tliere  were  more  remindei-s  of  ancient 
Gaul  among  the  methods  of  carriage  in  use  to- 
day. While  they  might  not  be  useful  they 
would  be  interesting.  But  these  evidences  of 
the  past  have  been  swept  away;  have  given 
place  to  more  effective  devices  of  the  present 
time.  The  French  are  iiflpatient  of  obsolete 
thing.s;  everything  must  conform  to  the  pro- 
gressive ideas  of  a  prosixjrous,  wealthy,  saving 
and  alert  people.  Fiiince  is  situated  iu  south- 
western Europe,  It  is  boniided  on  the  north  by 
the  English  Channel,  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and 
Belgium;  on  the  east  by  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
the  German  Empire;  ou  the  south  by  Spain  and 
the  Mediterrauean  Sea,  and  on  tlie  we.st  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  covers  an  area  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  thousand,  one  hundred  aud  seven 
square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
thirty-eight  million.s  of  people. 


PRIMITIVE  CAERIAGE  IN  SPAIN  AND 
PORTUGAL. 

It  has  been  said  that  nu  one  ever  hurries  in  ' 
Spaiu.  This  is,  of  course,  not  true.  But  that 
peojiie  are  less  impregnated  with  the  frenzy  of 
haste  than  in  the  New  World  is  so,  without 
doubt.  Everything,  inchidiug  railroad  trains, 
goes  forward  in  a  diguified  way.  The  Spanish 
people  are  exceedingly  picturesque   aud    their 
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dress  noticeably   so.    The  peasantry,  while  re-  ^ 
stricted  in  their  wardrobe,  nevertheless  in  its 
arniugement  and  coloring,  obtain  the  best  effects. 
Not  satisfied  with  carefully  decorating  himself, 
tho  Spaniard  displays  even  greater  zeal  in  deco- 
iTiting  his  steed.    His  saddle  is  resplendent  with 
gorgeous  trappings,  his  bridle  a  mass  of  orna-  ' 
mentation.    The  despised  mule  of  other  countries 
is  here  a  royal  animal, 
covered  with  tinsel  and 
rich  cloths.     But  there 
is  no  greater  zeal  dis- 
played in  getting  work 
out  of  him  than  there 
is  Id  getting  work  out 
of  railroad   trains. 
Everything  is  done  with 
due  deliberation.    What 
matters  it — looking 
back  through  the  dir 
vistas  of    time   to   the 
Iberian    kingdom    and 
the  conquests  of  Has- 
dnibal  and  Hannibal,  what  has  Spain  ever  gained  , 
by  haste?     Therefore,  no  Spaniard    will    hurry. 
He  wraps  his  cloak  about  him  and  meditatively  1 
pursues  his  way. 

Carriage  ia  much  more   interesting  in   Spain  J 
than  in  England  or  France.     On  every  street  and 
highway  we  olwerve  highly  wrought  pictures;  ' 
the   blending  of  attractively   dref-sed    men   and  ' 
women  in  active  and  animated   life.    Man  and 
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wife  iire  one  hero  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  w<ri 
from  the  door.     Indeed,  there  is  a.  snap  and  vigi 
about   tlie    Spanish    women    that   is   oft^ntio: 
lacking  in  the  men. 

The  Portuguese  are  much  like  the  Spaniards 
in  their  methods  of  transport.ation,  There  is  the 
same  love  for  the  donkey,  though  Ies8  disposi- 
tion to  decorate  him 
The  same  rude 
the  same  slow  gai|| 
lint  y^ng  further  I 
than  Spain,  the  [ 
(luin  of  other  days 
still  a  fa  vorite  Ig 
Portugal. 

Spain  and  Portugal 
are  situated  in  the 
southwestern  part  of 
Kurope  and  together 
constitnte  what  is 
known  iis  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  This  peniu- 
suiiL  is  Itounded  on  the 
north  l>y  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains  and  the  IJiiy 
of  Hiscity,  on  the  east  imd  soutli  hy  the  Meditor- 
luiiean  Sea  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Oeean,  The  area  of  Spain  is  aliout  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  thousand  square  miles,  and  its 
population  nearly  seventeen  millions.  Portugal- 
occupies  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula, 
is  a  parallelogram  in  aha]*,  three  liundrod  i 
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forty-five  miles  long  and  ono  liundred  and  forty 
miles  wide,  li:vviiig  an  area  of  thirty-four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  .siiuare  miles.  Its  population 
is  said  to  be  about  four  millions.  I 
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PRIMITIVE  CARRIAGE  IN   EUROPE— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Primitive  carriage  is  common  in  Europe  onlyB 
in  the  sense  that  men  and  women  still  bear  bur-  ' 
dens.  Many  methods  of  carnage  are  quaint  and 
picturesque,  and  wide  contrasts  exist.  In  the 
extreme  north  the  reindeer  and  dog  are  the  great 
factors.  The  use  of  snow-shoes  is  there  necessary 
to  those  who  seek  to  get  across  the  country  ou 
foot.  Many  things  have  undergone  little  change 
for  thousands  of  years  in  Switzerland.  On  the 
steep  hillsides  men  draw  rude  plows  as  they  have 
always  done.  The  combination  vehicle  —  half 
sled  and  half  wagon — ^ia  still  to  be  met  with.  In 
Bulgaria  and  thereabouts  the  vehicles  are  pic- 
turesque, primitive  and  poor — dilapidated,  in 
fact;  so  old  and  forlorn  as  to  be  attractive. 

An  interesting  feature  of  carriage  on  the  con- 
tinent of  iilurope,  to  Americans  at  least,  18  the 
general  use  of  dogs  as  draft  animals.  This  would 
not  be  possible  in  either  of  the  Americas,  where 
highways  are  notoriously  bad,  but  in  Europe  the 
dog  renders  effective  service.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  of  primitive  carriage  in  Europe,  in 
countries  that  have  not  been  given  separate 
headings,  are  more  attractive  than  would  be 
supposed.  Utility  seems  to  be  sought  by  the  i 
habitants,  and  outiay  for  ornamentation  avoidet 
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ANCIENT,  MEPIEVAL  AND  MYTHOLOGICAL 
FORMS  OF  PEIMITIVE  CARRIAGE. 

The  ancients  (tlie  first  people  of  whom  we  have 
any  account)  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  art  of  carriage-building.  The  Assyrians  were 
the  most  expert  of  their  time.  They  possessed 
constructive  ability  and  c(»nsidei"able  taste  in  dec- 
orating.   They  dominated  for  severdi  centuries 


the  region  ahont  the  Tigris.  No  more  bloodthirsty  ^ 
oravaricious  people  ever  lived.  Their  cruelty  was 
as  great  as  that  of  the  wild  Indian.  They  were 
overthrown  about  B.  C.  625.  Tlie  Assyrian  char- 
iots were  modeled  after  those  of  the  Chaldeans. 
(mi 
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of  ancient  Assyria  and  Egypt  affords  us,  in  many 

instances,  only  a  rough  outline.     Details  would  ' 

be  exceedingly  interesting.     The  pictures  were 

not  drawn,  however,  to  illustrate  carriage.     That 

was  a  minor  incident. 

The  ass  is  associated  with  the  most  ancient 
illustrations  we  have  of  carriage.     It  is  probable  . 


it  was  tamed  before  the   horse.     So  far  as  we  . 
know,  they  both  had  the  same  Asiatic  origin.  , 
t'omiuK  down    to   medieval   times,  we  find  the 
chariot  and  rude  wagoii  have  become  a  heavj 
coach.     Bnt  little  progress  had  l)een  made,  liow-  | 
ever.    The  coach  too  often  lacked  the  decora- 
l^ions  and  artistic  lines  of  the  ancient  cliariot. 
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Mankind  rested  content  for  ages,  making  littlel 
progress.  The  last  sixty  years  have  wroughfcl 
greater  changes  than  the  preceding  five  thou--' 
sand. 

The  war  chariots  of  ancient  times  were  alsO'* 
used   for  carrying  passengers  and  merchandise. 
Later  on  they  were  used  in  the  great  races  of 
Greece  and  Rome,     Of  all  the  sports  of  ancient 
times  chariot  racing  was  the  most  splendid  and  ' 
the  most  popular. 

The  people  of  medieval  times  were  scarcely! 
more  enlightened  than  the  ancients.     To  be  sure*  I 
they  no  longer  exposed  the  hopelessly  sick  by  J 
the  wayside,  hoping  that  some  passer-by  migbfcj 
suggest  a  remedy.    Nor  did  they  light  fires  tol 
drive    away  J 
pestilential] 
miasmas,  i 
in  the  day 
of  Periclo 
They  wew 
h  o  w  e  V  e  r  J 
as  absurd 
in    otha^ 
things,    boi 
n  o  t  h  i  n  s 
that  we  know  of  the  ancients  exceeds  in  gro^ 
tesquene-ss  or  horror  the  burning  of  witches  i 
the  eigliteenth  century,   or    the  persecution  i 
men  for  religious  beliefs  in  our  Hay.    The  peopld 
of  the   nifilieval  age  were  scarcely  less 
than  tlie  Thmcians  of  ancient  times,  nor  ' 
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their  rulers  hardly  less  oppressive  than  the  Assy- 
rian kiags. 

Until  the  nineteenth  century  progress  in  car- 
riage building  was  retarded  by  poor  roads,  the 
narrow  streets  of  cities,  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  general  insecurity  that  existed  and  the 
lack  of  an  exalted  idea.  Extended  travel  was  . 
impossible  in  the  classical  and  medieval  ages. 
Traffic  on  land  was  light  and  confined  to  neigh-"' 
borhoods.    On  the  water  it  was  more  extended. 


The  pirates  that  infested  the  sea  might  l>e 
evaded  or  fought  off.  But  land  pirates  (the  rob- 
ber barons  of  the  middle  ages  among  tliem)  were 
not  to  be  evaded.  They  roblmd  all  alike.  And 
as  they  left  little  to  the  wayfarer,  extended  inter- 
couree  was  impossible. 

The  Pliuenicians  were,  so  far  as  M*e  know,  the 
first  to  make  extended  journeyings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade.  The  Chaldeans  also  carried  on  a 
more  or  less  extended  ti-ade  with  surrounding 
countries.    But  aside  from  these  instances  there 
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Much  confusinn  exists  amo'ug  naval  archseolo- 
glsts  aud  otUera  who  have  given  the  subject 
thought  as  to  just  how  the  oarsmen  were  ar- 
ranged in  these  ancient  vessels.  Some  writers, 
indeed,  go  so  tar  as  to  assert  that  no  one  cau 
now  tell  what  a  bank  of  oars  consisted  of.    It  is 


probable  —  indeed,  we  know  ^  that  the  rowers 
were  not  an-anged  the  same  in  different  vessels. 
There  was,  it  is  probable,  the  same  difference  in 
regard  to  this  that  there  is  to-day  in  the  manner 
in  which  people  in  different  sections  of  the  world 
hang  the  sails  on  their  vessels  or  harness  their 
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draft  animals.  In  some  caseal 
the  oarsmen  sat  one  above 
another;  in  otiier  instances  iu 
oI)Uque  tiers  "with  such  a  per- 
pendicular distance  between 
tliem  as  to  allow  the  inner 
end  of  the  second  oar,  being 
worked,  to  pass  clear  of  the 
head  of  the  raau  who  was 
working  the  first;  and  so  on 
successively."  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  rowers  in  oblique 
tiers  would  render  practicable 
the  sixteen  banks  of  oars  that 
the  Macedonians  are  said  to 
have  constructed,  or,  indeed, 
even  a  greater  number  if  need 
be.  The  oarsmen  on  the  an- 
cient vessels  wore  divided 
equally,  half  on  each  side. 
They  slept  ami  lived  on  the 
benches  on  wliich  they  sat  to 
row.  It  is  said  that  while 
there  were  oftentimes  many 
tiers  of  rowers  in  a 
vessel  and  some  oars 
were  longer  than  oth- 
ers, there  was  only 
one  strokesman  ta 
each  vessel. 

Polybiiis  relates 
that  the    Honiaus  ia 
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the  first  instance  accustomed  their  rowers  by 
exercising  them  on  sliore.  They  seated  them  on 
the  heacli  in  the  same  arrangement  and  order 
they  occupied  on  the  benciies  of  the  vessel, 
and  placed  in  the  midst  of  them  a  commanding 
officer,  who  trained  tliem  to  lean  backward  and 
pull  their  oars  simultaneously,  to  bend  forward 
together,  and  to  cease  rowing  instantaneously  at 
a  given  signal.  Remarkable  precision  was  thus 
reached. 

The  oar  of  the  Egyptians,  a  writer  on  such 
matters  tells  us,  was  a  long,  round  wooden  shaft 
to  which  a  Hat  board  of  oval  or  circular  form 
was  fastened.  The  oar  turned  either  on  a  toll 
pin  or  in  a  ring  fastened  to  the  gunwale,  and 
the  rowers  sat  on  the  deck  on  benches  or  on 
low  seats,  or  stood  or  knelt  to  the  oar,  some- 
times pushing  it  forward,  but  more  generally 
pulling  it. 

Those  who  manned  the  oars  of  the  galleys 
both  in  ancient  and  medieval  times  were,  as 
a  rule,  condemned  persons,  slaves  and  male- 
factors. The  rower  was  chained  to  the  bench  on 
which  he  sat.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
force  of  men  on  each  oar  must  have  varied  with 
its  size,  which  was  regulated  by  the  distance 
from  the  water.  In  had  weather  the  lower  oars 
were  undoubtedly  taken  in  and  their  ports 
closed.  The  human  voice,  and  oftentimes  the 
trumpet,  was  used  to  secure  the  rhythm  or  har- 
mony of  action  so  nece.s.sary  among  the  oars- 
men.   Cries  were  adopted  appropriate  to  each 
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maneuver  of  the  vessel.  The  Greeks,  in  many 
cases,  regulated  the  movement  of  their  oars  by 
singing  or  music  of  the  flute  or  harp. 


Thus  while  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
progress  of  transportation  in  the  past,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foretell  its  future.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  fifty  years  leads  us  to  expect  a 
great  deal.  Continued 
improvement  is,  how- 
ever, dependent  upon 
many  tilings,  above  all 
upon  the  security  at- 
,  forded.  And  this  is 
-'""  '  only  to  be  attained  un- 
der a  strong  and  enlightened  government  that 
protects  the  individual  as  well  as  the  commu- 
nity; that  encourages  the  citizen  to  accumulate 
property,  and  having 
accumulated  it,  pro- 
tects him  in  its  en- 
joyment and  use. 

As  I  have  pointed 
out  elsewhere  the  an- 
cients were,  in  their 

religious  beliefs,  in  the  habit  of  applying  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  Thus  they  believed 
that  the  clouds,  ttie  trees,  streams,  rocks,  moun- 
tains, hills,  in  fact  every  material  thing,  had  the 
same  consciousness,  the  same  sensibility  that 
man  had.    They  believed  that  mankind  sprung 
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from  the  trees  and  rocks.  Every  evil  that  af- 
flicted them  they  traced  to  malevolent  demons. 
These  they  strove  to  propitiate  by  prayers  and 
offerings.  The  belief  in  good  spirits  grew  up 
later.  The  mythology  of  races  differed,  although 
■  each  borrowed  more  or  less  from  tlie  other.  The 
Greeks'  conception  of  the  gods  was  especially 
poetic.  They  l)elieved,  however,  that  these  dei- 
ties had  the  same  passions  that  man  possessed; 
the  same  jealousy,  love  of  strife,  intrigue  and 
power.  In  fixing  the  abode  of  the  gods  their 
imagination  mn  riot.  Tliey  located  them'in  the 
clouds,  in  the  tops  of  great  mountains  like  Olym- 
pia  and  Mount  Ida,  in  lonely  caves  and  the 
caverns  of  the  deep  sea.  When  the  gods  had 
occasion  to  travel  abroad,  their  vehicles  were 
such  as  the  ancients  themselves  used,  but  instead 
of  oxen  and  donkeys  for  steeds  they  used  tigers, 
doves,  swans,  grifhns,  and  so  on,  Among  the 
childish  delusions  of  the  ancients,  they  also 
believed  vehicles  were  necessary  to  the  mov» 
ments  of  the  planets. 
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PRIMITIVE  APPLICATION   OF   STEAM    TO  , 

ENGINES,  ROAD  WAGONS  AND 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

Theancieuts  seemed  to  have  been  imbued  i 
a  coDceptiou  of  the  value  of  steam  as  a  motivli 
power.  Thus,  in  the  city  founded  by  Alexand 
the  Great,  Hero  is  said  to  have  demoustrated  i 
power  about  B.  C.  130.  He  wrote  a  treatise  ^ 
the  subject  explaining  its  force  and  how  it  mig 
be' utilized  by  the  use  o!  cyiindei*s,  pistons,  valva 
etc.  Hero's  i 
vanced  idea  t 


knowledge  on  tiie  subject, 
followed  from  time  to  time  by  others  more  < 
les8  advanced  in  thought,  but  still  lacking  c 
tial  practical  features  necessary  to  their  uae  j 
every  day  life.  Thus,  we  have  an  account  of  I 
engine  constrncted  as  far  back  as  1629. 

Coming  down  to  the  eighteenth  centnry,  ifcjl 
said  that  a  Doctor  Robinson  suggested,  in  171 
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that   steam    might    be  utilized    for    propelling    ^^M 
wagous  or  carriages  upou  the  public  highways.    ^^M 
Following  ont  his  idea,  models  were  made  by    ^H 
James  Watt.     In  1769  and  1771  other  macliines    ^H 
having  the  same  object  in  view  were  constructed.            1 
These  were  followed  by  the  construction,  in  dif-            1 
ferent  workshops,  of   many  other  machines,  of      ^J 
different     patterns,    designed    for    similar    use.    ^^M 
Defects  in  theory  and  application,  coupled  with    ^^M 
excessive  cost  of  operation  and  the  poor  roads    ^^M 
of  the  country,  prevented  any  of  these  engines    ^^M 
being  of  practical  use.                                               ^^M 

However,  in    1803,  a  great    ami  all  important    ^^M 
discovery  wiis  made  when   Trevithick  invented    ^^M 
the   locomotive  and  had   one   built   for   use  on    ^^M 
the  railroad,  or  tramway,  of  the  time.     It  was   '^^M 
successful  in  every  respect  except  that  of  cost    ^^M 
of  operation.      In  this  respect  it  was  found   to    ^^M 
be  more  expensive  than  horse  power  and  was,    ^^| 
accordingly;  not  given  extended  use.     This  was,      ^Ti 
however,  a  mere  detail.     The  objection  of  exces- 
sive cost  of  operation  was  overcome  in  ISll  by 
John  Blenkinsop,  who  constructed  two  locomo- 
tives for  use  in  the  Middleton  Collier;',  of  which 
he  was  the    proprietor.     Following   these   ven-            | 
tares,  George  Stephenson,  in  1814.  put  into  oper-    ^^B 
ation  his  first  locomotive,  the  "Blucher."    Thus,  ^^H 
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makiug  steam,  wear  and  tear,  and  other  import- 
ant considerations,  we  know  nothing  about.  Tlie  \ 
accompanying  pictures  are  intended  simply  to  | 
point  out  some  primitive  types.  They  are  quaint  \ 
and  old-fasliioned  to  us;  but  to  tliose  who  usedj 
them,  they  represented  all  that  was  worth  know- 
ing, or  likely  ever  to  be  known. 

The  evolution  of  locomotives  has  been  attended! 
by  improvements  in  cars,  track  and  other  appli-J 
auces,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  because  lesal 
opportunity  is  offered.    The  locomotive  is  theTl 
key,  the  central  idea,  the  fulcrum  around  whiclxl 
all  other  thoughts  cluster.     The  u.se  of  steam,  iaf 
its  early  application,  was  confined  to  moving  thel 
locomotive  back  and  forth.    To-day,  it  is  utilized  | 
to  warm  the  cars,  apply  the  bnikes,  heat  the 
water  before  it  is  introduced   into  the   boiler, 
pump  wattn-,  ring  the  bell  and  do  many  other 
things.    Furtlier  advances  will   undoubtedly  be 
made.    No  two  locomotives  are  alike,  any  more  I 
than  two  faces  are  exactly  alike.    Even  when  J 
the  same  pattern  is  used,  differences,  the  result] 
of  contmction  and  expansion  or  other  unavoid-  i 
able  details  of  construction,  affect,  radically,  the -J 
economy  of  the  machines.     Wliile  great  progress  1 
liiis  been  made  in  railway  carriage,  mnch  remains  1 
to  be  done.    TreviUiick  unloosed  the  genius  of 
invention.    It  will  not  cease  to  manifest  itself] 
80  long  as  men  are  able  to  apply  their  ideas  | 
in  experimental   effort.    Every  day  sees  some  J 
advance   in   railway   construction    and    manage- 
ment, the  outgrowth  of  added   knowledge  and  \ 
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increased  means.  It  is  manifest  in  higher  speed,* 
greater  safety,  better  appliances,  and,  quite  afti 
important,  in  a  more  scientific  division  of  labwj 
and  increased  responsibility  upon  the  part  of 
owners,  officers  and  employes.  Competition  and 
the  enlightened  selfishness  of  the  owners  of  rail- 
roads will  Hnally  carry  these  properties  to  the 
highest  state  of  usefulness  if  these  intiuonces  ars^ 
allowed  to  have  full  play. 


A  r&llwiy  (nek  of 
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NewUiii'B  Bieaiu  I'arriuBB. 
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A  train  on  Uic  Wylnue  ii  LamUigloc  tall  way  lu  18I& 
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BMPbmisnn't  "Rtuclier,"    lBt4.    Tbta  In  mM  ti 
Buitlre  liuUt  hy  Uci'ixd  SleptieuKUi.    Kreiy  part  of  I 


hem  tba  Bnl  tot 


Ooodi  wifon.    1890.    Uvarpool  J^  MauobwWi  rnUwir. 
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Iniide  piu-oeogerenrtlage.  Liverpool  A  Muii 


Flnl-  uiil  secDiid-cluia  carrloec,  EuKland. 


TblM-cJiua  («nlsgH.  En^luid.    IMO- 
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^^r  MOTOR   V 


Tlic  nbovo  llluttnttiaii  npn-muie  the  modern  Miilor  or  tlorwluii  Vehicle. 
The  (ill  and  water  tanks  wllb  wbieti  It  Is  supplied  are  placed  under  ibe  H 
Tfali  vvhiclB  hu  a  power  uuLor  eqani  In  foar  borna,  tbe  prapelling  fOK* 
being  riirnlsbed  by  pelroleain.    The  sIjIb  of  motor  voblcica  VBtlen,  aLiardliie 

MlbelageniiUrortbobullJeroribeend  wught  Id 

Itiaacoaoh;  In  ollien  a  Gsrrliwte,  bUKRyor  waiinn.    The  propelling  ninehlnerf 
may  be  atlached  to  any  kind  of  reblde.    In  >onte  liiktaiicea  Ibe  tebl(<le  baa 

of  Ibe  Teblcle  dopluted  above  ba«e  imeumatlo  llies  and 
ir  bearings.  Tbe  oil  I'lppl]'  tank  oarrlea  lufflclent  oH  Id  ti 
jndrcd  and  ten  mllea.  Tbe  rate  of  apeed  rangeafr 
Iweut]'  mltca  per  hour.  Tbe  plpea  cnnalng  anil  re-croaalns  In  front  of  lh« 
daab  tioard  are  uaod  for  coolNiK  the  waier  of  the  erlliiclen.  The  balance  of 
tbe  machlnei;  l>  located  between  Ibe  axles  under  the  body  of  tbe  urag-in.  aa 
Ibovn  In  Ihe  Ulaaliatlon  whlFh  toUoirs  on  the  next  page,  depleting  Iba 
mechanlam  of  the  vebtcle  In  detail.  There  are  many  trpea  of  molore.  The 
!■  li  electrlcltr:  In  olbera  gaa.  oil.  etc.    Tbe  appllraUnn  of 


place  at  buraea.    Then 


n  bighwi 


,hi)d    of  cnntml,  enndlilon   of  the  r 


orllyla 
1  raclllly  Dl 


oreroome,  Inclndlng  tbat  at  poor  roada. 
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